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Kansas Grows the Best 
“Mheat in the World 
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ee “RED STAR” 
RED STAR. MILLING CO. in your bakery means 


WICHITA,KANSAS a red letter day, 


R. S. HURD, Presivent every d ay 
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Every time the baker works with irregular doughs his 
labor costs go up. Investigation shows that many shops 
of the average three oven size can save 37'/:c. per barrel 
of flour in labor costs by using only uniform doughs 
from uniform flour. 


The uniformity of Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours can add a 
good item to the baker’s profit by cutting out this labor 
waste. And this is only one of the savings—this same 
uniformity of Pillsbury’s enables the baker to cut costs 
at every step in the production of bread. 
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Shall I advertise my bread? 


If your territory is extensive, a news- 
paper and billboard campaign should 
be profitable. However, no matter 
how large or small the territory, the 
cheapest and best advertising that you 
can possibly get is a high quality loaf 
such as Cream Loaf Flour makes. 

















‘heLARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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When buying PRODUCER 

Flour look beyond the 

cost per barrel to the big- 

goer yield from this strong, 
clean flour 





Milled by RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


General Offices Minneapolis. Branch Offices Boston, Buffalo, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Des Moines, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Denver 
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BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 
WINONA - MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 500 BBLS. RYE 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours 


“BOXER” “NORMANO?” 
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Topsall 


A Better Spring Wheat Standard Patent 


The Baker’s best assurance of success— 
milled to a quality standard that has 
won nation-wide recognition 


Always Dependable 


» Chicago Branch Office: 


MINNEAPOLIS LARABEE FLOUR CO. New York Branch Office: 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 411 Produce Exchange 


Munneapolis Milling Co. 


B. B. Suerrrecp, President 


W. H. Suppurn, Vice President Minneapolis, Minn. 


M. L. Luter, Vice President and Manager 
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“he 
Shortest 
of Short 
Patents” 


A Profitable Ideal 


It is seldom that an ideal is directly profit- 
able, but bakers who have the ideal “to 
bake the best loaf in America” have found 
themselves the richer for having it. 


Incidentally, they have found “KELLY’S 
FAMOUS” an ideal flour for carrying out 
their purpose. 


That's lt hy Kelly's kamous li kamous 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY 
PRESIDENT 


— 


MILLING 
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Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food 




















e/0U’VE probably heard of some bakers 


who will not use any other brand. 





THE GDREE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


LINA, KANSAS 
CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS DAILY 
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° PLANT FLOUR ° 
MILLS COMPAN Y 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


BUILDING BIGGER BUSINESS 


WHITE SrTAakR is building bigger business 
for bakers who appreciate the sales value 
of quality merchandise. The majority 
find it best to use WHITE STAR exclusively. 


MILLERS OF FAVORABLY LOCATED TO SERVE 
GINGHAM GIRL FLOUR Att IMPoRTING MARKETS 


Ghe Name of Plant has for 
87 years meant Good “Flour 
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GOLDEN WORDS 


Words, no matter how artful, can but hint at the baking 
satisfaction given by “KING OF KANSAS” Flour. 
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THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity, 5,500 BARRELS KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A perfect flour would be a flour 
best for every use no matter by 
whom used. 


li —— 
a IN 


There is no such flour. Yet a flour 
can be the very best of its kind and 
give results above all others for 
certain uses. 


That,—by a very special system of 
milling,—is what “Heart of Amer- 
ica’ is and does. 


Not like anything 
you’ve seen before 





smsmmez | [P< ¢ | RODNEY MILLINGCO 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UASterling President 
C£Beckenbach, Sales Mgr. 
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Any baker who is thinking of changing flours should 
ask himself the question, “will it make better bread?” 
If the answer is yes, he should change. 







P. 8S. I-H Flour will. 


ies Or cBakers 
ORACLE 

Cf Short Patent- 
THUNDERBOLT 
CA Reliable Flour 


~~ Oe ISMERT HINCKE MILLING CO. 
SR ANSAS CITY _MO. an 
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Baking Fortunes 


All the baking fortunes have been made 
by taking small loaf profits on large vol- 
umes of business. The same will be true 
of the baking fortunes of the future. The 
secret of success, then, is increased volume, 
and the simplest way of increasing vol- 
ume is to improve your loaf. For ex- 
ample, use “SiLK FLoss” for a month, 
and watch your sales climb. 


She Kansas Milling Co. 
we“ (Wichita Kans 
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OF LOUR bags perform a double service; 
they carry the product and help sell 
it as well. The well-branded bag attracts, 
pleases and urges purchase. 


To command favorable attention for 
your flour, pack in Bemis Bags. Better 
Printing sets them apart in any display. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 

Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 

Omaha Kansas City Brooklyn 

New Orleans Seattle Buffalo 

San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 
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TOPPER 


FLOUR 


ecientific “Bread Selling 


Some bakers are making the following experi- 
ment in scientific selling: 


. Purchase 30 days’ requirement of “ToprPER” 
flour, bake it, and distribute it through 
regular channels. 


. At the end of the month compute the ad- 
ditional profit from the increased business. 


. Subtract from this extra profit the added 
cost of “Toprer” flour. 


. Bank the remainder and order more 
“TOPPER.” 


Daily Capacity 1500 Barrels 


REG. U.S.PAT.OFF, 


“A Spinning Success’ 


9 





@ Moore Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Address Mail ~ ROSEDALE STATION , KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 
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The ALLIS VERTICAL 


GRINDER 





The trade is receiving this new product enthusiastically. Orders 
to date include one of the largest manufacturers of breakfast 
foods, fifteen machines for another single installation, and nu- 
merous other orders. The trade knows that with the name 
Allis back of this machine, it has to be right. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga., 1104-1106 Healey Bldg. Lakeland, Fla., 901 Callahan Court. 

Baltimore, Md., 304 Hearst Tower Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif., 622-624-626 Title Insurance Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 701-2-3 Brown-Marx Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., West Allis Works. 

Boston, Mass., 723-724 State Mutual Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn., 707-711 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 574-576 Ellicott Square Bldg. New Orleans, La., 719-728 Maison Blanche Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 1118 Johnston Bldg. New York, N. Y., 50 Church Street. 

Chicago, Ill., 1821 Peoples Gas Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa., 711-712 Atlantic Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1720 First National Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa., 1207-1210 Park Bldg. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 1724-1725 Guarantee Title Bldg. Portland, Oregon, 5605-506 Lumbermen’s Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas, 1415 Santa Fe Bldg. Richmond, Va., 905 Blectric Bldg. 

Denver, Colo., 5256-26-27 Symes Bldg. St. Louis, Mo., 2188-2189 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 1109-1112 Ford Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah, 915-16 Kearns Bldg. 

Duluth, Minn., 709 Alworth Bldg. San Francisco, Calif., 741-751 Rialto Bldg. 
Houston, Texas, 1108 Post Dispatch Bldg. Seattle, Wash., 115 Jackson Street. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 1609 Merchants Bank Bldg. Toledo, Ohio, 819 Ohio Bldg. 

Jackson, Mich., 5612 Reynolds Bldg Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 917 Coal Exchange Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo., 1410-1412 Waldheim Bldg. 
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THE GREAT FLOUR MILL OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLING CO., INc. 


KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 
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AT THE GATEWAY TO THE WORLD’S PREMIER WHEATFIELD 
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Wirn the new crop, how 
fortunate to have flour 
available which can be 
used without trouble— 
flour showing the baking 
characteristics of old 
flour and not merely a 
“bleached” green Flour. 


This distinctive badge of honor 


sani BETA-CHLORA: 
UNDER U-:S-PATENT 1096480 


identifies the flour of trade preference. 


Our booklet “Flour and Bread Quality” sent you on request. 


The Industrial Appliance. Company 


‘*The Perfect Flour Maturing System’’ 


832 South LaSalle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


August 24, 1927 
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nnel Milling Co. 


All Roads Lead to Ohio 


N the early pioneer days of the westward movement, all roads led to 
Ohio and then branched. 


Ohio’s geographical location, with the Great Lakes and Canada on 
the north and the Ohio River on the south, formed the gateway between 
the East and the West. 


Nothing can take away this advantage of location. In it is to be 
found a sound reason why you should buy your grain, flour and feed from 
our mill. 


Our location gives us access to all the wheat grown in the country. 
We are in the best soft wheat section, and can bring cargoes of selected 
spring wheat down the lakes, at low water rates. 


We are near the big consuming markets of the East, Southeast and 
South, and can give exceptional service on that account. 


We are also grain dealers and manufacturers of feed, and ship either 
straight or mixed cars of grain, soft and hard wheat flours, feed and corn 
goods. 


TheMennel Milling Co. 


To.epo, Ouro, U.S. A. 


Millers and Grain Dealers 


EXPORT AND DOMESTIC 
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BETTER BREAD 


Every baker 
wants to improve 
his bread if possible. 


Wethink the 
baker pretty well 


understands that 
there is no great 
secret about the 
milling business. 


That a well-milled 


flour from selected grain, 
if it meets his requirements, 
will give him _ satisfaction, 
whether taken from one mill 
or the other. 


Therefore, it reduces 
itself down to the integrity 
of the mill and the service it 
can render. 


The baker wants serv- 
ice, quality and a reasonable 
price. 


Price may be a con- 
sideration, but price without 
quality gets nowhere. 


We havesuch 


a flour, milled es- 
pecially for the 
bakery trade—our 
Diamond brand. 


We have had 


unusual success 

with this brand 

with bakers. We 
absolutely know it is right 
from our experience and 
knowledge of it. 


We know that the 


bakers we want to reach 
would not buy the cheapest 
clothes they could find, or live 
on the poorest streets. 


Weare sure they are 
willing to pay a fair price for 
honest flour of the kind they 
require. 


Our location enables 
us to render them an excep- 
tional service in the selection 


of the right kind of wheat and 
on flour deliveries. 


Bread Flours—Cake and Biscuit Flours—Rye Flours 


David Stott Flour Mills 


DETROIT 
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THE SIZE of YOUR MILL— 
Need Not Limit Your Production. 
If—your mill is Wolf Equipped 


During the many years of our business life, we have 
endeavored to supply millers and elevators with 
machinery that will give the greatest production, 
and the most perfect finished product possible. 


Our success in this endeavor is best evidenced by 
the constant re-ordering by those who have used 
Wolf equipment to their satisfaction and profit. 


Bring your milling problems to our attention. Our corps 
of skilled milling engineers is readyto he! p you obtain the 
greatest production from your mill. Of course, you will 
not be obligated in any way. Write to Department T. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


Flour, Feed Mill and Elevator Equipment 
CHAMBERSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 

















SOME OTHER 


WOLF 
PRODUCTS 
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HI GH QUALITY 


pring Wheat Fours 


The kind you need to help you maintain your quality loaf. 


Hundreds of bakers who have used them will testify to their 
excellence and uniformity. 





Salud iY 
| 


v \7an 
( eB 
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Gold Coin—Standard Patent Daniel Webster—Short Patent 


Wheat, Graham and Whole Wheat Flours | | 
Rye Flours—All Grades—Pure and Blended | | 
































Pure.Silver—Very Fancy Clear 











EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 bbls Wheat Flour __ Elevator Capacity, 2,600,000 bushels 
1,000 bbls Rye Flour 
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The KEY Machine 


of the Mill Cleaning Department 


CARTER SYSTEM 
CONTROLLED CLEANING 








CARTER 
MILLERATOR 


| 


CARTER 
Disc SEPARATORS 


ok 


CARTER 
Duo-ASPIRATOR 


| 


WASHING, TEMPERING, SCOURING 
To Suit Loca. Conprrions 


| 


CARTER 
Duo-AsPIRATOR 


hes 



































HROUGHOUT the milling in- 

dustry the Carter Disc Separator 
is recognized as the KEY machine of 
the modern cleaning line. 


The introduction of disc separation 
gave the world a basicly different meth- 
od of removing foreign material that is 
longer or shorter than wheat. This 
method results in greater cleaning effi- 
ciency than was ever possible hereto- 
fore. It means a “hand-picked” separa- 
tion without waste of wheat. 


Every owner of a Carter Disc Separa- 
tor has the foundation unit of the new, 
revolutionary Carter System of Con- 
trolled Cleaning. Each of the new units 
in this system is a radical departure 


over anything previously used for simi- 
lar purposes. 


These machines give you more thor- 
ough aspiration, no shaking or recip- 
rocating parts, smooth rotary motion 
and greatly reduced power costs. They 
automatically reclaim wheat in screen- 
ings and tailings. All steel construc- 
tion throughout. They are amazingly 
simple and run automatically with 
scarcely any attention. The 


CARTER SYSTEY 


Controlled Cleaning 


is daily proving itself in many repre- 
sentative mills. We shall be glad to 
send you complete data. 


CARTER-MAYHEW MEG. CO. saxnearotis, MINN. U.s. A. 


America’s Largest Manufacturers of Grain Cleaning Equipment 
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The 
Progressive Baker 

Reads 

His 

Trade Papers 





No baker can succeed 
unless he keeps 

in step with the 

best thought of 

the trade. 


Some papers cover 
one part of the field, 
others another,—all 
are useful and 
worth reading. 


The Northwestern Miller 
specializes in crops 
and markets and in the 


ow can you use this help? —— 


baking industry. 


The baker who reads it 
will be able to buy 
his flour to better 


Over THREE YEARS AGO, 2. They study various phases etivestngs. 

in the belief that anything that of baking and from time to At the small cost of 
will benefit bakers will benefit us, time publish helpful leaflets $2.00 per year 

too, we established at our Ivory- on their findings. no up-to-date 


dale factory a research bakery. baker can afford 


to be without it. 


. They help bakers with in- 
Here skilled master bakers are dividual shop problems. 
constantly at work on _ bakery 


problems. In this they have the The results of the work of the 


The once-a-month 


whole-hearted co-operation of our 
chemists and our home economics 
staff. 


Their work is three- 
fold: 


1. They originate for- 
mulas for baked 
goods that build 


sales. 


Crisco Research Bakery should 
prove valuable not alone to bak- 
ers, but also to those who sell to 
bakers. 


This service is free. Address 
your inquiries to the Bakery Re- 
search Department. 


Procrer& Gamair( Bulk Crisco Dept.) 


1113 Gwynne Building Cincinnati, O. 








special 

Bakery Number 
costs only 

$1.00 a year. 


Address 


The 
Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis 
Minn. 








BUILT OF BRICK 


Every Baker knows about Duhrkop Ovens, but if you would 
like detailed information write and we will answer promptly. 


DUHRKOP OVENS 


insure results for the Baker—not usually—but all the time. 
They work right from the start and last—really no wear out. 


Why not write today? 


DUHRKOP OVEN COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 15 Park Row 716 Ashland Block Bldg., CHICAGO 


“Duhrkop loaves encircle the earth’’ 
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‘Touch a pound o 
Fleuschmanns Yeast 
perish il ts were 





Six reasons why Bakers prefer 
___ Fleischmann’s Yeast 
1st You get the most uniform yeast) 


with a strength that always gives 
he greatest oven spring. 





nd Not one, but eleven factories 
which insure a supply of yeast to 
every section of the country 


38d An unequaled delivery system 
that gets fresh yeast to you and 
30,000 other bakers on time. 


4% Personal contact with you 
wen 1 a local organization 
backed by a national concern. 


Sth Laboratories. schools and de- 
monstrating experts to help solve 








6th Sales Promotion Sérvice to help 
you sell more quality products. 








See how chilled it is. That yeast 
was cold when it left the factory. 
It was still cold when it passed 
through the cutting machine which 
makes it into pounds. It was kept 
cold all the time it was in transit— 
cold until it reached you. Because 
yeast kept cool keeps fresh. 


Of course great care must be exer- 
cised to control the temperature of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast right up until 
it gets into your shop. But The 
Fleischmann Company would 
rather expend extra effort than risk 
your having trouble with your 
doughs. So a corps of traffic ex- 
perts is maintained to keep Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast moving fast—check- 
ing its temperature and to see that 
it does get to you uniform, strong, 
fresh. 


This service which provides qual- 
ity yeast to produce quality prod- 
ucts is just another reason why 
over 30,000 bakers prefer Fleisch- 
mann’s Yéast exclusively. 























‘ 











FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 


DIAMALT SERVICE ARKADY | 
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“Fresh 
Doughnuts” 


HERE is something in the words “Fresh 

Doughnuts” that tickles the palate and 
brings them in to buy. There is something in 
crisp tasty doughnuts that brings them back to 
buy—more doughnuts, and other items too. 


Capitalize the doughnut appetites of your 
townsmen. Cater to their tastes and reap the 
profits. 


Automatic Doughnut Machines offer a conven- 
ient and economical method of producing appe- 
tizing doughnuts rapidly. The machine cuts 


Magic Words 


to bring them in 


the doughnut, fries it on one side and turns it 
at the right instant to fry on the other side. 
Each doughnut is a twin of the one before. 
Color, size, frying time, texture and taste; all 
the same. 


Uniformity of production and operation brings about 
economies of labor, time, dough and costly frying fat 
that soon pay off the cost of the machine. 

a profitable doughnut production. 


Let bakers who have used our machines tell our story. 
Their experiences with Automatic Doughnut Machines 
will interest you. Write today and get a start toward 


DOUGHNUT MACHINE CORP 


1170 BROADWAY — NEW YORK,NY. 














“The ladder of life is full of splinters but 
they always prick the hardest when we 
are sliding down.’’ 


Most of the splinters we ter in 





the grain. 


Your bread wrapped in 


d from rubbing the wrong way of 


K. V. P. “STAY PUT’? BREAD WRAPPERS 


presents such a neat and sanitary appearance that trade resistance is 
overcome, the customer pleasantly reacts and so once more you are 
forced to vote that appearance really does count for much. 


of the 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT ©0. 
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= 
B-P EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL BAKERS 


Complete Flour Handling Equipment, 
Improved High-Speed Dough Mixers, 
Complete Dough Handling Machinery, 
Ovens of all sizes and every type 
—Traveling, Drawplate and Peel, 
Bread Coolers, and Complete Bread 
and Pan Conveying Systems. 
Also, Completely Automatic Plants 
» or every Production Requirement. 








Bulletins of Useful Information— 
Just tell us where to send them 


Your choice of B-P Equipment 
only requires a knowledge of 
comparative values; therefore 
your most critical inspections 
are invited—and also awaited 
with the greatest confidence. 


BAKER PERKINS COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices and Factory 
SAGINAW ee Sa) MICHIGAN 


New York City Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Atlanta Dallas Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco 


Baker Perkins 


FOOD MACHINERY — BUILT AS ONLY BAKER PERKINS KNOWS] HOW 
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AMERICAN BAKERS MACHINERY COMPANY 


We have a representative near you. 


August 24, 1927 


Combination of 
extreme accuracy 
and convenience, with the 
added advantage of econ- 
omy, makes an “AMERICAN” 
the standard of comparison. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOUL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Diamalt Has Helped These Bakers 
It Will Help You Too | 


“T would like to tell you just what I 
think of Diamalt,” writes Mr. J. B. 
Henry from Tampa, Fla. “For over 
fifteen years I have been a practical 
baker, have traveled considerably dur- 
ing this time, spent several years out in 
the middle West and in California. 


“T am now working at a large bakery 
in Florida and am using Diamalt in my 
department and have found that it cuts 
the cost of a number of my mixes and 
at the same time retains the pleasing 
flavor. 


“The use of Diamalt in cookies has cer- 
tainly filled a great desire, and that is a 


flavor that can’t be secured without its 
use. The keeping quality of cookies is 
also improved. Diamalt is used in all 
goods I make from the Basic Sweet 
Dough, for it not only improves the 
flavor but the keeping quality as well.” 


Diamalt has helped and is helping other 
bakers to get the most from their other 
ingredients and their skill. The prod- 
ucts made are pleasing, not only to the 
baker but to the customers, as is re- 
flected in bigger sales. It will help you 
accomplish these better results—order 
Diamalt through your Fleischmann 
man. 


DIAMALT 


[== 
Manufactured by 
THE AMERICAN 
DIAMALT 
COMPANY 


SERVICE 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


ARKADY 


*In Canada it’s Panomalt, Manufactured by The Canadian Diamalt Company, Ltd. 
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W. & T. AVERY, Lp. 


SOHO FOUNDRY 


BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 
MAKERS OF 


Weighing, Counting and Testing Machinery 
The “Avery” A771 Protector Scale 


Designed primarily for getting 
exact weight with high speed and 
least effort in flour mills, this scale 
is finding world-wide favor in 
many industries. 


1O have existed nearly 
200 years is much, to 








real test of a business is more than 
age, it is, “How much has it done 
towards the progress of the world.” 
Averys started in 1730 and today 
the works occupy twenty-five 
acres, including the historic Soho 
Foundry, known throughout the 
world as the Cradle of Modern 
Engineering, made famous by 
James Watt. As his name stands 
for glorious epoch-making achieve- 
ments in steam power, so is the 
name Avery synonymous with the 
highest achievements in the weigh- 
ing, counting and testing machine 
industry of the world. 








Get on our mailing list to insure 
acquisition of latest information on 
all weighing equipment. These in- 
clude electrical automatics giving 
12 drafts per minute to a guar- 
anteed accuracy of 5 grains up to 
28 pounds. Also larger capacity 
Avery flour, grain and millfeed 
automatics. 





Office, Warehouse and Service Station at 


98 Queen Street East, Toronto, Canada 


Phone Elgin 7076. 
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It remained for Otsego to make one. 


Hundreds of skeptical bakers have put these 
wraps through every test. The record is 100 per 


cent clear. 


OTSEGO WAXED PAPER COMPANY (QiZSES° 


Division of Mac Sim Bar Paper Co. 


A NAME THAT’S MAKING BREAD WRAP HISTORY 


Many PEOPLE visioned a better bread wrap. 





Otsego wraps look as advanced as they are. 
Bright, clear, sparkling. They keep their fresh 
appearance. The way they go through the wrap- 
ping machine is enough in itself to convince you. 


Let us furnish samples and prices. These better 
wraps cost no more. 




















A “THOROBRED” 


Is Always Dependable 


HE precision in handling the dough and the speed with 
which the loaves pass through the “DAY THORO- 
BRED” MOULDER are unbelievable. 


One Hundred And Ten loaves per minute hour after hour 
and day after day, with uniform moulding and seldom a 
cripple, is the experience of one of thé large eastern bakers. 


Send for a Descriptive Circular 


THE J. H. DAY COMPANY 


Main Offices and Factories 
CINCINNATI 











OHIO 








6€ 


amous for 


C fir ‘Pies’’ 


OW long before you will be able to write this after 

your company name? Are you going to be the first 

one in your market to merit this distinction, or will 
it be some one else? 


Bakers who start out now to win this title will earn all the 
rewards which the world bestows upon the pioneer. The in- 
dustry will point to them as leaders . . as men who saw an op- 
portunity and grasped it while it was young. 


The secret of their success will be the superlative quality of 
their product . . . real, honest pie, a tender crust, plump 
with alluring satisfaction. Such a product will dominate every 
market in which it is offered. It will create pie consumers 
where there were none before. It 
will re-introduce on a grand scale 
the grandest of American desserts 
os oe 


The Colborne 
Manufacturing Company 


155-159 West Division Street 


Here is the Colborne rotary pie CHICAGO 
machine which is producing a - 


quality product at low cost for 
bakers from coast to coast. . 
Write today for information 


about this profit-making ma- 
chine. 
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America’s Two 
Oldest Milling 
Journals 


Tse American MILLER 


practice of grain grinding. 


consumer, 


dustry. 


price of 


$3 a Year 


The American Miller, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


OR TO 


Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Tae NorgrHwestern MIwer, 
both established in 1873, are 
the two oldest flour milling 
periodicals in America which 
have enjoyed a continuous ex- 
istence to the present time. . 


The American Miller, monthly, 
is the nation’s recognized au- 
thority on the science, art and 


The Northwestern Miller, 
weekly, gives all the market and 
trade news, from the wheat- 
field to the flour and bread 


Together these two publica- 
tions cover the entire field of 
flour milling, both as a practi- 
cal science and as a great in- 


The regular subscription rate 
for each is $2 a year, but be- 
cause they so admirably sup- 
plement one another, their pub- 
lishers have agreed to offer 
them jointly at the special 


Send your combined subscrip- 
tion order for 12 issues of The 
American Miller and 52 issues 
of The Northwestern Miller to 


The Northwestern Miller, 








We lead— 





of quality see us 


others follow 








Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 


a 


WORCESTER SALT 
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ADVERTISING :- 








“How does he do it?” 


ERE are two bakers doing practically 
the same amount of business. Both 
make equally good loaves and sell about 
as many. Yet on every 100 pounds one 


baker makes nearly a dollar more than 
the other. 


How does he do it? 


Low-cost operation is the answer. The 
one baker has definite control over his 
costs. He compares them regularly with 
the costs of other leading bakeries and 
gets the maximum profit from his volume. 


For years a group of progressive bakers 
have been increasing their profits by com- 
paring costs among themselves. They are 


the bakers who are members of the W. E. 
Long Company comparative cost report. 


When you become a member of the 
comparative cost report, you uncover 
things about your business that you would 
be able to learn in no other way. 


You learn that certain of your costs, 
which for years you have allowed to go 


unchallenged, are far in excess of the 
average. Furthermore, you learn not only 
what costs are out of line, but, what is 
most important, you are enabled to trace 
the cause of the excess right down to its 


source. 


Until you know definitely which of 
your costs are draining your profits, you 
will never realize what amazing reduc- 
tions in operation costs can be effected. 
And right now, more than at any other 
time in the history of baking, the success 
or failure of the wholesale baker depends 
upon the absolute control of costs. 


Would you like to belong to this group 
of leading bakers who are saving thou- 
sands of dollars yearly by comparing their 
costs? 


It will not cost you anything to learn 
all about the W. E. Long Company com- 
parative cost report. Write us a letter 
today for facts about the plan which is 
paying weekly dividends to every baker 
using it. No obligation to you, of course. 


Write today. 


The W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


ZTHEX 
(WUE: 


ACCOUNTING 


- ENGINEERING . 


LABORATORY - PRODUCTION 








If aed over-weight 
in loaves could talk, 
we wouldn’t have to 
tell you about it. 

S . 

pe + esc. Sa " ies 


eens with “EXAC 
EIGHT” SCALES. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





es 


The Smith Scale Co. 








Many Bakers Prefer 


RICE FLOUR for 
PEEL DUSTING 


Write for Samples 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


38th and Wall Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEAM BOILERS 


A Boiler for Any Size Plant 


Monarch Sales & Engineering Co. 
2010 Locust 


COAL GAS OIL 


St Louis, Mo 








FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLtes—Morors 


DIESEL ENGINES 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cut Your Loss 
on Stales With 


DRY SKIM MILK 


S 


RY skim milk adds hours of fresh- 

ness to your loaves. Stales drop 

off because yesterday’s bread feels as 
soft and looks as good as today’s. 


When you use enough dry skim milk 
to make a difference, these milk solids 
help retain the moisture so vital to 
fresh bread. 


Note, too, the improvement in your 
loaf. The flavor is better, the texture 
softer and the crust a rich, golden 
brown. 


Indeed, such a loaf doesn’t get a chance 
to become stale. It moves swiftly from 
the grocer’s counter. Housewives come 
to know it and ask for it by name. 


Learn all about the properties of dry 
skim milk. Find out why so many bak- 
ers are using it with profit. Write to- 
day to the address below. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


160 North La Salle Street, Room 716-M 
Chicago, Illinois 


Bulletins 101 and 103 tell in detail the 
facts about dry skim milk you may want 
to know. Request free copies today. 


BREAD 
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that stays 
fresh longer 


Bakers who use Paniplus have 
a decided advantage in bread 
which stays fresh longer. For 
Paniplus, by increasing absorp- 
tion, improves the keeping 
qualities of the bread. It means 
satisfied grocers and satisfied 
customers. 


Paniplus also gives complete 
fermentation in less time— 
bringing out a fuller, richer 
flavor from the same ingredi- 
ents. 


In addition it gives from 
seven to eleven more loaves 


CAMPBELL BAKING COMPANY 


Research Products Dept. 
31st St. & Troost Ave. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


from every barrel of flour you 
use! 


More loaves—better loaves— 
better keeping loaves! These 
are the reasons why leading 
bakers throughout the country 
are now using Paniplus. 


Write for our booklet which 
gives you complete information 
about Paniplus and simple di- 
rections for its use. 





PANIPLUS PRICES 


in 100-Ib bags, f.o.b. Kansas 
City and Philadelphia. 


100 Ibs @ 16c a Ib; 500 Ibs @ 
15¢ a Ib; carload lots 
@ l4c alb 


As an added service, Paniplus 
is now carried in stock in Los 
Angeles for immediate ship 
ment to western points. 














Paniplu 














ALLISON=CENTURY 


High Speed Dough Mixers 


Made in 
several 


L 


Read What Other Bakers Say! 


**MIXER WILL PAY FOR ITSELF” 


“I figure the mixer will pay for itself by 
the increased volume and yield I am now 
getting. My Allison-Century is giving en- 
tire satisfaction and has improved my 
bread fully 100 per cent.” 

Dan Rousseve, New Orleans, La. 


“BETTER GRAIN— WHITER LOAF” 


“Our bread shows a better grain, whiter 
loaf,greater volume, and the increase in 
production is from 10 per cent to 12 per 
cent from the same materials used before. 
Our bread business is increasing every~ 
day, owing to the fact that we are getting 
a much better loaf than with the slow 
speed mixer.” 

Jones & Son Bakery, Ft. Scott, Kansas 


Write for 
detailed 
information 


. 


“DOUGHS HEAT UP LESS THAN %°” 


“We are averaging over 330 1%4-pound 
loaves per dough consisting of 1% barrels 
of flour each, and during the mixing our 
doughs heat up less than % of a degree 
per minute. The machine has given us 
no trouble whatever, and requires no 
service.” 

Miller’s Home Bakery, Marion, Ohio 


“INCREASED OUR SALES” 


“We have increased our sales material- 
ly, and this is not done unless you have 
quality. I am well pleased with the re- 
sults I am getting with the two Allison 
Century High Speed Mixers in our shop.” 

Consumers Coffee @ Butter Stores, 
Chicago 
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Use Diamond Crystal 


for better bread 


i a fact that Diamond Crystal Salt improves the quality 





and taste of bread. 


Hundreds of bakers have proved it. With no other thought 
than to find the best, they have tested the various brands of 
salt—and convinced themselves that Diamond Crystal produces 
a loaf of finer flavor, lasting freshness and faster sale. 


Diamond Crystal will make your product better because this 
ideal baking salt 


Gives a whiter crumb, and a deep, rich color to 
the crust 

Brings out the natural wheat flavor 

Develops the pleasant bread odor and flavor 

Keeps loaf fresh longer 

Makes loaf of finer, more even texture 


Ask our Baking Expert to prove these facts to you. He will 
be glad to make tests. ? 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887 makers of 


“The Salt thats att Salt.” 


Diamond Crystal 
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MATURO 


—makes a loaf which retains a freshness twelve hours after 
baking that is unequalled by the loaf made without Maturo. 
This freshness will make you a firm believer in this remarkable 
gluten developer and it will make your customers more pleased 
with your bread. 


Maturo imparts other qualities to your bread— 


The dough feels better—It stands up better in the pan— 
You geta thin and tender crust—Less crumbliness—Whiter crumb. 


Send for the Maturo booklet for interesting information on the effect 
of Maturo in the bread miz. 


AMERICAN BAKERY MATERIALS CO. 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 














PEERLESS 


























Type “I” 
Peerless Semi-High Speed 
Dough Mixer 


pumpernickel, whole-wheat and Vi- 

enna, as well as white pan bread,— 
find this machine most suited to all their 
mixing requirements. 


Pe are of variety breads, —rye, 


Its four-way mixing action agitator turning 
34 r.p.m. does not overdevelop the doughs 
for hearth baked breads, yet it is sufficiently 
fast to properly develop these doughs quick- 
ly and at the same time give unusual results 
on the white pan bread. 


Peerless Semi-High Speed Mixers are built - 
in sizes ranging from one barrel up to six 
barrels. They are of heavy column type 

' construction, bronze -bushed chain - oiled 
bearings, double friction clutching system, 
bowl and motor covers, packing system in- 
dependent of main bearings,—and equipped 
with Peerless patented mechanical Safety 
Device. 


To send for free booklets, prices and 
terms does not obligate you in the least. 








The PEERLESS BREAD MACHINE Co. 


SIDNEY, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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‘Ballantine's 








FLAVOR 








6'HE three entwining rings 
symbolical of purity, 
strength, flavor—the great 
essentials in the perfect 
product, a good loaf of 
bread, the staff of life. 
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Ballantine’s Malt Syrup 
invigorates the yeast; it 
sweetens the dough and 
imparts a desirable flavor 
to the bread that can be se- 
cured in no other way. 


Bakers throughout this 
country and Canada get 
satisfactory results from 
the use of Ballantine’s 
Malt Syrup, producing a 
better loaf and increasing 
business with greater 
profits. 


European bakers are 
gradually coming to an ap- 
preciation of its intrinsic 
__4| worth. 
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Prompt shipment from nearest depot 
in United States, Canada or Europe. 
Baking samples sent—no obligation. 


P. BALLANTINE & SONS 


MAIN EUROPEAN OFFICE: 
59, Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


Newark, N. J. 
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BREAD SALES 
INCREASING! 


HE RETAIL GROCER is beginning to realize that bread is 
his most profitable item—and he is pushing the sale of baker’s 
bread. 


The margin on bread may be somewhat small—but there are 
several turnovers per week, 


This—together with the effective propaganda being published 
on the food value of bread made with milk—is having beneficial 
effect on the sale of bread. 


This is reflected in the growing demand for Union Steel Bread 
Racks—in the many different styles we build. 


These racks are designed with patented, one-piece steel corners 
assuring rigidity through many years of service. Union Racks last 
longer — consequently are 
more economical. 





Buy them from 
your Jobber 


Union Steel Products 


Company 


MICH. 
U. 8. A. 


Union Leader All-Steel Bread Rack No. 30 











516 
RED STAR YEAST—GROWN FROM GRAIN 


Acid and ris 


ALBION 
—how about them in your dough ? 





O YOU realize how acid and gas work to produce 

bread? Do you know their relative importance in 

your doughs? You will find some worth while com- 
ment and valuable information concerning the parts played 
by acid and gas if you read the September Red Star Yeast 
Educational Bulletin. The Bulletin is devoted to “Yeast Ac- 
tion” and every baker should have it. 


RED STAR YEAST 
Educational 
BAKERY SERVICE 


RED STAR YEAST EDUCATIONAL BAKERY BULLE- 
TINS are sent free to bakers. If you are not receiving them 
as issued every month, send us your name and address. 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
STRICTLY INDEPENDENT—Not affiliated with any other yeast companies 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








RED STAR YEAST—EXCEPTIONALLY UNIFORM 





— 
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How good is “good enough”? 


A little less discrimination in select- 
ing the barley, a little economizing in the 
manufacturing processes, and the price 
of OP Malt Extract could be reduced to 
the level of those that are sold as “good 
enough.” But it would no longer be the 

| same, fine OP. 


OP Malt Extract is made for bakers 
who are building business on a loaf that 
is better than “good enough.” They 
choose their Malt Extract with the same 
care they use in buying flour. 


HERE isn’t any 

trick about it. Nor 
is any special equipment 
needed. The whole dif- 
ference comes from a dif- 
ferent kind of malt ex- 
tract. A. better’ kind. 
Budweiser! 


A standard for comparison 


Malt- Diastase Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 79 WALL STREET 


Chicago Office: 332 So. La Salle St. 


Warehouses: Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, St. Paul 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y., Evergreen, L. I. 


Budweiser is the Barley 
Malt Extract that brings 
bread loaves out of the 
oven with rich, golden 
7 crusts and a fine, even 
texture. It gives you 
loaves of greater volume 
and nutrition. It gives 
you loaves that stay fresh 
longer—because it con- 
tains a high percentage of 
maltose—-and maltose at- 
tracts moisture to itself. 








Bakery 

Products 
All Steel 
Display 
Rack 


And it gives them to 
you in less time—60 to 90 
minutes less time! That’s 
your saving on fermenta- 
tion alone—when you use 
Budweiser Barley Malt 
Extract. 








Height 49 in., Depth 12 in., 
Width 36 in. 


All Steel Display Rack 


$8.00 Each 


In lots of six or more 


Lettered With 


Shipped knocked down, 
Your Name 


f.o.b. Chicago 


Guarantees an Exclusive Space 
in the Grocery Store for Your 
Products and Increases Sales 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Schulze Advertising Service 
344 West 63rd Street CHICAGO 
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Want to save 60 to 90 
minutes on fermentation: 


Other bakers are doing it—thousands of them! 
And getting better bread too! 


Budweiser Barley Malt 
Extract is the 100 per cent 
pure concentrate of choice 
Northern barley that con- 
tains no foreign cereal 
syrups of any kind. All 
bitterness is banished by 
a special process that re- 
moves the barley sprout. 
No wonder it gives you 
results impossible to get 
from a blended malt 
extract! 


Accept a Free Sample 
to Try 


Now what’s the use of 
just wishing for Budwei- 
ser results when we stand 
ready to prove every 
claim we make for it—in 
your own bakeshop—at 
our expense? The coupon 
will bring you a generous 
FREE working sample to 
try. Mark and mail the 
coupon now. No obliga- 
tion. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS 


Barley Malt Extract 


Your offer of a FREE working sample of Budweiser Barley Malt 
Extract sounds good to me. Please send the sample to 
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SPELLS SATISFACTION. 
It is on this solid founda- 


tion that we are building a satisfied clientele among bakers. 


A well printed wrapper is a good advertisement for any baker. 


A SUPERIOR BREAD WRAPPE 
Quality plus Service 


RAPINWAX PAPER CO. 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 


293-295 Como Avenue 


=u 
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Acme Type Ovens 


In sizes 48 to 224 loaves for use in 


Hotels, Cafeterias, Institutions, Etc. 





Rock Springs, Texas, June 16, ’27. | 


HUBBARD OVEN CO., Chicago. 


The building I was in was wrecked by a tor- 
nado but my oven was not damaged when the 


building was wrecked. This is the bestsmall oven | 


I have ever had. 


HUBBARD 


OVEN 


CHICAGO 
1149 Belden Ave. 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
266 W. Broadway 


J. BELL, City Bakery. 


This is one of many money-making 
formulas in the new booklet, ‘Profits in 
Bread and Sweet Yeast Doughs.” See Free 
Offer Below. do 


Flour, 25 lbs 
Water, 2% ats 
Liquid milk, 4 qts 
Cerelose, 4% Ibs 
Butter, 2% lbs 
Other shortening, 2 lbs 
2% lbs 
Egg yolks, 1 qt 
Malt extract, % lb Mace, % oz 
Salt, 5 ozs 


Put the Cerelose, butter, other shortening, 


lemons into a bowl and rub until a light 
and creamy mixture is obtained. 
the yeast and the malt extract in the water. 
Add the milk to the creamed mixture and 
stir until it is broken up. 
flour, begin mixing and add the yeast. Mix 
until a smooth, velvet-like dough is ob- 
tained. Then add the raisins, nuts and the 
glazed pineapple. The glazed pineapple 
should be cut up into small slices or cubes. 
Mix just enough to incorporate the fruit. 
Put into a suitable container and allow to 
ferment. of 


First rising, 1% hours; second rising, % | 
hour; allow to rest % hour, after which it 
should be divided. 

Divide the dough into pieces of the de- | 
sired weight and mold round. When light, 
fold into oblong shape, again allow to rest 
until it becomes light, then roll the pieces 
so that there will be lips on both sides. A 
thin rolling pin should be used. Grease both | 
ends with butter, fold over, place onto a 
sheet pan and allow to raise until light. | 
Then wash with a mixture of equal parts 
of milk and egg wash and bake to a golden | 
brown color. Do not have the oven too hot 
as Fruit Stollen require a cooler oven than | 
plain coffee cake. u 





... use it pound for pou 
doughs as well 


FRUIT STOLLEN 


FORMULA 


Yeast, 1 Ib su 
Washed raisins, 12% 
bs 


Pecan nuts, 2 lbs po 
Glazed pineapple, 


Juice and rind of pr 
4 lemons 


have 


This simple test has created 


nd in sweet yeast 
as bread 


a slightly greater volume.”’ 


Make your own tests—judge 


und. 


a 


CERELOSE 


66 UCH finer grain and texture; also 


hat 


is the unanimous report of bakers who 
used Cerelose pound for pound in 
place of other sugar in sweet 
ughs. Flavor and other characteri 
remain unchanged, 


yeast 
tics 


the re- 
Its by your own standards. r 
your regular formula and method, 
Cerelose replacing other sugar poun: for 


low 
with 


new 


oduction economy for hundred of 


leading bakers, who would prefer 
lose for its beneficial effects alone. 


Cerelose is pure dextrose (the 


METHOD 


egg yolks, and juice and rind of the 


Dissolve 


Then add the 


do 


FERMENTATION 


1 


healthful sugar known). 


It is clear, brilliant white in 
and crystalline. 


Cerelose is directly fermentab! 
yeast, 


Its cost is about 22.4 per cent 
than cane sugar. 


FREE 


FORMULA BOOKLET 


—Jjust off the press! 


formulas for bread and sweet 
ughs. Just mail the coupon. 


7 Battery Place, New York, N. 
Please send me, without charge, 


| copy of “Profits in Bread and Swee 
Yeast Doughs.” 


Ceree 


The coupon will bring you a wide ronge 


east 


| Corn Products Refining Company, — 








“rn, 
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Union Model “D” 
Combination Rounder 


TOP VIEW 
SHOWING 
SPIRAL CON- 
STRUCTION 
OF THE 
MODEL “D” 
ROUNDER, 
WHICH IS 
GUARAN- 
TEED NOT 
TO PILL. 


THIS 
ROUNDER 
HANDLES 
BOTH BUNS 
AND BREAD. 


WITH THE 
MAJORITY 
OF DOUGHS 
NO DUSTING 
FLOUR IS 
NECESSARY. 


UNION MACHINERY COMPANY 


103 Van Buren Street JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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Peerless Lift Shelf Rack No. 8. 


Standard size 28x66 in., 9 shelves. 


It Is Service You Buy 


The bakery that is equipped with modern, time-saving, 
sanitary appliances is an encouragement for the workmen 
to do their best to produce bread of quality and turn out 
the maximum quantity. Handy appliances are a big asset. 
The Peerless Lift Shelf Rack No. 8 permits the handling 
of bread to advantage—the workmen can fill and unload 
the rack without crushing the loaves and do it quicker. 
The shelves are hinged on the uprights and are held out 
of the way by a special device. It is a time saver and 
a Space saver and is permanently constructed. 


We manufacture in full lines these appliances . 
Dome fete or anything of this nature that you may require. fies 
ie Racks Pan Racks Trucks Proof Cabinets Pie Carriers 


Send for Catalog or tell us your needs. We can satisfy them. 


Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co. &?s¢- 
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They certainly like the water. These two thirsty flours—Rexota from 
Hard Winter Wheat and Early Riser from Hard Spring Wheat— are 
distinctive for unusual volume in baking, exceptional oven spring, and 
wonderful texture in the loaf that they produce. 


The unanimous verdict of bakers who have used them is that they make 
a better bread and more bread than any other flours they have ever 
used. That means a lot both to the baker and to the trade he serves. 


Write us for further information 


Noblesville Milling Company, Noblesville, Ind., U.S. A. 


Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels. 
Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily. 
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BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 


Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 


Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 


“Use Our Soft (Winter Wheat Flours 
““GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL” 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


Also ‘HX PANSION’”’ 


A Self-rising Flour 





We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 














ONQUEROR’ Flour 


Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may be drawn from 
North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 
basis of the through rates from the wheat fields to all points east of the 
Mississippi River—wonderful quality insurance to 
Lawrenceburg customers 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 


| | J. 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 

Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export 


ALLEN SMITH & 


Ask for Prices 








The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 


We are open for connections 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 








Member Millers’ National Federation 








— 
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ACME-EVANS COMPANY 


7 








THE IDEAL 


STRONG 
RELIABLE 

GRANULAR 
UNIFORM 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ii 


10 O Years 


essive 


BREAD 


GUARANTEED 








FLOUR 














Mixed Cars 


of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
and Feed 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 


FT. WAYN 


E, IND. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONTE 
WAUSEON, OHIO 


R, IND. 
NORFOLK, VA. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


WHITE CORN 
Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 


PRODUCTS 


IGLEHEART 


Established 1856 


BROS. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


Hillers and &xporters 


Soft, Hard Winter and Spring Wheat Flours 





Can make quick deliveries via the Gulf or Atlantic 
ports and in position to execute large orders. 


Cable Address: “IGLEHEART,” Evansville, Ind. 


Manufacturers of 


Swans Down Propucts 


All Cable Codes. 


Sold in every state in the United States, in 
Canada and in many foreign countries. 





W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 























Garland M 


illing Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBU 


RG, IND. 











~ Model Mill Company 


INCORPORATED 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Rebuilt and equipped with 
every modern device, includ- 
ing chemical and cooking 
laboratories, club rooms, etc. 








Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 



















C Advertising Mustrations ~ 
Half-tones ~ Zinc Etchings 
Color Engrav 


Ae \3 ~ . ¢ 
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FLOUR ANALYSES 


Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
afford to be without the HOW. 

REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
A problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


40 Years of Service. 


You can’ 


lat 


TESTS. HOWARD 





The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings 
CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 





It may pay you to 
correspond 
with us 
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GEORGE URBAN, JR., PRESIDENT 
GEORGE P. URBAN, Vice PRESIDENT 


F. A. MCLELLAN, SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
B. F. ORTMAN, SUPERINTENDENT 


Mixed Cars a Specialty 


GEORGE URBAN 


MILLING Co. 


Everything the Best of Its Kind 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 








Founded 1795 


This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 
world over. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Established 1774 Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


UNIFORMITY 


@he Continental Milling Co. 


Millers of 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 


Branps: 
PATAPSCO ’ 
MAID OF GOLD 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


BaALTImMorE, Mp. 


THE BEST FLOUR 
tu) 65BEST BREAD 
The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 

















F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 





FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR (0.1 
FLOUR MILLERS 
LOCKPORT.N_Y. 


ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 


astry ‘ . Win: 
Flour King Victor eae 
Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 








AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON’S BES! 
Spring Wheat Bakers’ Patent Short Family Patent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 
DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPOR’ 

Winter Wheat Patent 


— 








BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour” “Unexcelied Service” 











MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





—= 


The Walter Milling Co. 
Quality Flour 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 











— 
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Quality Bread 





Is in greater demand than ever before. Increase 
the volume of your business by raising the qual- 


ity of your bread. Use—Bridal Veil Flour. 


NIAGARA FALLS MILLING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail 


NORTHEAST FLOUR 


\ Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers 
and Housewives 


BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CoO. 


NORTH EAST PENNSYLVANIA 


TEADING COMPANIES 











The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anv EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. 








D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. 


GOLDEN SHEAF STICKELL’S BEST 
High Gluten Bread Flour For Fine Cakes 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


800 Barrels Daily 








° MIXED QUICK 
Wm. Hamilton & Son CARS DELIVERY 
MILLERS PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 


Serine, Winter and Rye GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 


Mixed Cars C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Quick Delivery CALEDONIA, N. Y. Geneva, New York 


IN SUMMER prepare 
for WINTER 


Now is the time to repair or rebuild 


CHIMNEYS 
Replace rusted out Stove Pipes 


Safely set up Stoves 
All in preparation for early fall fires. 


Write your insurance office or us for standard specifications. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Representing the 
MILL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 

















DUNLOP MILLS @ 
Complete Electric Equipment for 
ey gpiasaga sued Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 
Winter Wheat Flour—Domestic and Export GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 






Correspondence Solicited 























CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 
CHICAGO 





















INSURANCE AGAINST 
ALL RISKS 


PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street MINNEAPOLIS 








EKeport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 










The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


ee Oe ea eA ee eee $2,922,372 
Capital Deposited 0 Us Bis obs oi. hese esd ecc cece 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 



















CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
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Wheat Flour 


Pastry and biscuit flours 
made from Washington & 
Oregon Soft Winter Wheat 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


Mills in California 
Oregon, Washington,Utah( 47, 


largest Millers in Western America 
Gg 


Office San Francisco 
Cable address “Sperry” 
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PACIFIC COAST 233) 











Sf agi, 


Sie 


PEGE EH OBS 


\ | E have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat coun- 

try in the world and manufacture the very finest of 
hard spring wheat flours, also blended flours and Pacific 
Coast eof wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sgaTT_e, u.s. A. 


Cable Address: ““Eremco,”’ all codes 


EMEC MR, 


ae 
eae 





Our Ogden Nill is grinding the 


hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 

San Francisce 


i GLOBE MILLS 


San Di : 
Colton General Offices: LOS ANGELES 
Sacramento 


Mills at Los Angeles 




















Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


THE DALLES, OREGON, U.S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘Preston.’ All Codes 


Cute Bites: Due WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
Cebies: Cures” §— We have Mille tu the Wheatfelds end Mills ca Tidewater 


odes 











) 
Ht ise) 
BURLAP COTTON BAGS 

- & SEWING TWINE 


A NSA 
|| meant 








Specializing in 

Strong Bakers 

and Fancy Pastry 
Flours 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 
PENDLETON, ORE. 


COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 











COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mrtiers or Buve-Stem Parent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiours 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 











Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ‘"NORFLOUR,” Portland 
Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels All Standard Codes 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WasHINGTON 





Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 





Riverside Code = FIVE SETTER REVISION = Per Copy $12.50 
For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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‘The Peacock Mill Co. 


FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 








The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 











Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 








Store Flour in Transit 


Avail Teele of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings $ Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


























Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 








The Emery Thierwechter 


_“ 
Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 








The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 


Sort Winter Wueat Four 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 








Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 

ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


Mills’ capacity 








The Ansted & Burk Co. 


Millers Since 1846, but Up to the Minute in Ideas 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturing a Complete Line of 
Flours for the Particular Baker 


WILLIAM TELL’S 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for the kind of bak- 
ing its name indicates. Our mills are lo- 
cated on direct line between best wheat 
section and the flour markets, giving you 
advantage of lowest possible freights. 


Quality guaranteed and to run uniform. 


1,200 barrels daily. Large 
enough for Service, small enough for Per- 
sonal Interest and Attention. 





‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 
The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











he Specialized Laboratory 
a aren L Service for Millers 
oe g Grain Dealers Bakers 
: I ge I y Feed Manufacturers 
Wine Ys Le [5] Mid-West Laboratories Co. 






INCORPORATED 
COMSTOCK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “‘Western . 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 


ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 






















Six 


* CORIEIOT 
| NSF “me =p 









Leapiwe MILLERS 
of soft wheat flour from 
selected wheat grown in 
the best wheat section of 
the middle west. 


Mills at Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Combined Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 


ee tlwssiors Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 





BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 


All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 


The Most Modern Mili in Ohio 


tm o roy 
UNITED MILLS 


CORPORATION 


GRAFTON, GIO 














THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


sapsoset FLOUR Witte Ws 


rite for Samples and Prices 

















[ssmueller 








Peerless 


Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
—Using Less Power 

—20 to 25% 

More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. L. Beddoes - 1840 


Many bakers 

Pay more attention 

To their bread wrapping 
Than they do 

To the quality of the flour 
From which the loaf is baked. 
Yet 

Bread from poor flour 

Is often times 

Hardly worth wrapping 

At all. 

It would be better 

In the end 

Not to wrap it at all 

And insure its quality 

By using Town Crier Flour. 





oo ter 


THEM DL AND FLOURM TLIO 
fot —ter 





“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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The ‘Digestibility of ‘Breads 


‘By Professor Harry Snyder 


The Third of a Series of Articles by the Russell--Miller -Milling (0.’s Chief Chemist 


OME years ago the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture made extend- 
ed tests to determine the digestibility 
of different kinds of breads, made 


flours, when these flours were all 
milled from the same grade of wheat. 
The details of the experiments and 
the records of the individual tests cover more than 500 
pages of government reports. The results are recorded 
in United States Department of Agriculture Bulletins 
(O. E. S.) Nos. 67, 85, 101, 126, 143, 156, and also in 
other bulletins and reports. 

The writer of this article is familiar with these 
tests, as one of the two series was conducted by him 
at the University of Minnesota, and the other, using 
the same flours, with different men for the digestion 
trials, was made at the University of Maine under the 
supervision of Dr. C. D. Woods. This investigation 
covered a period of 10 years under the supervision of 
the office of experiment stations, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A brief résumé of the work is 
herewith given. 

As a result of this investigation it was found that 
the protein and carbohydrates of the bread made from 
standard white flour were more completely digested 
and absorbed by the body than those of the bread 
made from either the whole wheat or the graham flour. 
Because of the greater digestibility of these nutrients 
in the white bread than in the others, the white bread 
supplied the body with a larger amount of available 
energy, measured as calories, than either the whole 
wheat bread or the graham bread. 

The results are interesting. They show the white 
flour that actually had less total protein and carbo- 
hydrates than the coarse flours supplied the body with 
more available nutrients than the coarse flours which 
contained the indigestible fibrous byproducts. 

As an illustration of the trend of the results, a 
Series of 18 tests is cited. The three types of flour, 


ground from the same wheat, had the following com- 
position : 








Per cent Calories 
: Protein Carbohydrates per gram 
Standard white flour.... 12.00 5.4 4,000 
Entire wheat flour..... 12.26 73.7 4,032 
Graham flour .......... 12.65 74.5 4,140 


When these flours were made into bread, the di- 
gestibility of the nutrients as determined by digestion 
trials with men was: 


Digestion coefficients 
Per cent digested 


_ Bread made from— Protein Carbohydrates Calories 
Standard white flour..... 88.6 5 91.1 
Entire wheat flour ....... 81.3 92.9 85.6 
Graham flour ............ 75.6 89.5 82.1 


The Available Nutrients in Bread 


THE available nutrients—that is, the actual amount 

of protein and carbohydrates digested and absorbed 
by the body—are obtained by multiplying the total 
nutrients by the digestion coefficients. For example, 
the white flour contained 12 per cent protein, of which 
‘6 per cent was digested and utilized by the body. 
Then 1288.6 per cent=—10.63; that is, 100 lbs white 
flour contained 10.63 lbs digestible protein. A similar 
calculation for the graham flour (12.65X75.6) showed 
55. While the graham flour tested 12.65 lbs per 100 
. protein, against 12 in the white, the body was able 
‘o utilize only 9.55 Ibs in the graham, as against 10.63 
- the white. Not only is the protein less digestible, 
ut also the carbohydrates of the coarse meal flours 
are less digestible. 

The relative amounts of digestible or available 
Putrients in the breads from the three types of flour 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


from white, whole wheat and graham: 


milled from the same wheat as determined by digestion 
trials in the experiments noted, are as follows: 
Digestible or available nutrients 





Per cent Energy as 

Bread made from— Protein Carbohydrates calories 
Standard white flour.... 10.63 73.5 3,644 
Entire wheat flour...... 9.97 68.5 3,452 
Cer 9.55 66.7 3,399 


The difference in digestibility is quite marked,— 
the coarser the flour and the larger the amount of 
wheat byproduct that is present the lower is the degree 
of digestibility and the smaller is the amount of 
available nutrients secured by the body. In all of the 
tests this same relative difference in digestibility of 
the breads was observed: the bread made from the 
white flour being the most digestible, while that made 
from the whole wheat meal (graham bread) was the 
least digestible. 

Extended microscopic tests of the feces show that 
the lower digestibility of the graham flour and also of 
the whole wheat flour is in part due to some of the 
starch and the protein being inclosed in fibrous masses 
of wheat tissue which are resistant to the action of 
the digestive fluids, and hence they fail to undergo 
digestion. These conclusions reached in the extensive 
tests by the United States Department of Agriculture 
are in harmony with various investigations made in 
other countries. 


What the Animals Can Digest 


IX the case of animals, as cattle and sheep, with 

much longer digestive tracts, the nutrients inclosed 
in the cellular tissue are digested. Relative to this 
point, Dr. Atwater, in “Principles of Nutrition and 
Nutritive Value of Foods,” stated some years ago: 
“Some foods, however, contain large proportions of 
materials upon which the digestive juices cannot so act 
as to make them capable of being absorbed. Thus the 
outer hull of the wheat grain contains woody sub- 
stances which pass through the alimentary canal of 
man undigested, although animals like cows and sheep 
can digest a large part of it.’ (United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 142, p. 26.) 

In the final analysis it is not always a question as 


BIHGSGSAGISND 


Cosmic Wall 


ERHAPS the sky’s a field of grain, 
The Sun, a reaper rushing past; 
Probably, after the summer rain, 
Stars compose the wheat that’s threshed. 














Maybe the miller’s the Man in the Moon 
(Thunder would grind the starry wheat, 
So on a snowy winter noon 

Flour might tumble ’round our feet.) 


John Trimalchio 


BIAGIAGOIAIAN | 











to what a food contains, but to what extent is the food 
digested and utilized by the body? Leather, for ex- 
ample, contains more protein than beefsteak, but the 
protein of leather is indigestible and unavailable as 
food. Any portion of a food that is not digested and 
absorbed is of but little value, because it does not serve 
to nourish the body; only that part of food digested 
and absorbed in the alimentary canal is of value. 
Food can be forced through the digestive tract so 
rapidly as not to allow time for its digestion and 
absorption. If the indigestible material acts as an 
irritant and increases peristalsis it may hasten along 
the contents of the alimentary tract so rapidly as not 
to permit complete absorption. When this occurs, 
there is a loss of nutrients and low digestibility. 
Hence, in estimating the value of a food it is neces- 
sary to consider not only its composition but also the 
percentage of the nutrients digested and utilized by 
the body. 

From among the conclusions reached by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, based upon its ex- 
tended tests of the digestibility of various breads and 
published in the department reports, a few charac- 
teristic paragraphs follow: 

“It will be seen that there is a considerable differ- 
ence in the digestibility of the nutrients of the three 
kinds of bread, the variations in the protein being 
larger than in the carbohydrates. For both nutrients 
the digestibility of the standard patent flour was the 
greatest and that of the graham flour the least. This 
is true, not only for the averages of the tests with the 
different flours, but also for the individual tests. 

“With some of the wheats the differences in the 
proportion digested from the different flours were not 
so wide as with others; and in some cases also there 
were very noticeable differences between the subjects 
with respect to the completeness of digestion; but 
with all the subjects, and with kinds of wheats thus far 
tested, the uniform result was that the digestibility 
of the standard patent flour was the highest, that of 
entire wheat next and that of graham the lowest. 

“While the coarser grades are not more nutritious 
than the finer flours, there are many cases in which 
they are especially desirable, as, for instance, for per- 
sons of sedentary habits and occupations, because their 
stimulating of the alimentary tract may help to pro- 
duce a larger secretion of the digestive juices and also 
to overcome a tendency to constipation. This, how- 
ever, is a purely physiological action, and should be 
considered apart from nutritive value. 


Digestibility Decreased by Entire Wheat 


“[N general, the digestibility of a ration, whether 

simply bread and milk with a little butter and 
sugar, or a more varied diet, was decreased when the 
change was made from white bread to entire wheat 
bread, and still further decreased when either was 
replaced’ with graham bread, the remainder of the 
diet being, of course, the same in all three cases. The 
differences are sufficient to indicate that, even though 
graham flour contains the most, and white flour the 
least, total protein of the three, the body would obtain 
more protein and energy from a pound of entire wheat 
than from a pound of graham flour, and still more 
from a pound of white flour than from a pound of 
either of the others. 

“Finally, it may be said that wheat flour of all 
the various grades is one of the cheapest, most diges- 
tible, and most nutritious of human foods, and is well 
worthy of the high estimation in which it is most 
generally held. The use of different sorts of wheat 
flour is a convenient way of giving variety to the diet, 
a matter which is of no small importance.” 
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HE baker’s son presented 
this problem in his school 
arithmetic for the inspec- 
tion of a fond parent: 

“A bakery sells 10-cent 
loaves weighing 16 ounces 
when flour is $7.50 a bar- 
rel. What size loaves 
should it sell at the same 
price when flour is $10 a 
barrel?” 

“Can you do it?” asked the father. 

“Sure,” said the boy; “it’s easy.” 














“What’s your answer?” 

“Twelve-ounce loaves.” 

“If I did that in this town, I’d be arrested,” said 
the father. “Here in the shop the loaf would remain 
at 16 oz, no matter what happened to the price of 
flour. 

“Of course, your answer is right from the stand- 
point of figuring, but you’ve not considered a number 
of things that enter into the problem. In the first 
place, in this and many other large cities, and in some 
states as a whole, the weight of bread is fixed by law, 
so that the baker may not reduce the size of the loaf 
when his costs go up. 

“Our city ordinance requires that the pound loaf 
shall weigh 16 oz and that nothing smaller than a 
pound be sold, So with your daddy, regardless of the 
price of flour, the weight and size must remain the 
same. 

“More than that, your answer would probably be 
wrong even if the baker were allowed to reduce his 
loaf. That problem is only a book problem; it looks 
upon the cost of flour as the only factor affecting the 
cost of bread, It doesn’t take into account the other 
ingredients that go into the loaf, as well as a dozen 
other items that can’t be overlooked.” 

The baker held that a problem pertaining to baking 
should conform to the facts of the industry. He was 
right, too, in his intimation that there are other ends 
to be sought in arithmetic instruction besides teaching 
the art of computation—“figgerin’.” 

Misconceptions about business practices, and par- 
ticularly about merchandising, are common in every 
community. Some attaching to the bread industries 
especially are unusually widespread, because of the 
universality of bread eating. To this situation, school 
textbooks in arithmetic have contributed largely; no- 
tions acquired in childhood have a way of persisting 
through life. 


Should Conform to Trade Facts 


RITHMETIC problems should conform to the facts 

of industry! Take a related problem from an- 

other textbook—problems in this article are drawn 

from textbooks in current use in the United States, 

and are cited as typical—which involves the same fac- 

tors but avoids the suggestion of a lowering of the 
weight. It reads: 


If the price of flour advances from $7.50 to 

$12 a barrel, for what should a loaf of bread 

which previously sold for 5 cents be sold, to cor- 

respond with this rise in the price of flour? 

Mathematically, this might be solved to produce an 
“answer” of 8c, which is doubtless what the textbook 
contemplates. But it would be incorrect from the 
standpoint of fact. To begin with, the wording as- 
sumes that the cost of flour is the only thing to be 
considered in determining the price of bread, and that 
the selling price of bread varies directly as the cost 
of flour; that is, if flour were to double in price, bread 
would double in price, too. 

As every miller and every baker knows, these are 
only two of the false assumptions in the problem. 
What about the cost of the other ingredients, what 


about overhead, what about other expenses entailed 
before the loaf gets into the customer’s hands? 

The operator of a large Minneapolis bakery, talk- 
ing on these questions, remarked: 

“A baker might consider the cost of flour only in 
determining selling price, but if so he wouldn’t stay 
in business long. These are days when the baker, 
large or small, must figure closely and extend his 
decimals. If he knows his business, the costs of all 
the other ingredients besides flour must be reckoned 
with in connection with a flour price change—of the 
yeast, sugar, salt, shortening, milk or water product, 
prepared malt product. With us, flour forms only 45 
per cent of the baked loaf. While it is the largest 
single ingredient, it measures less than the other in- 
gredients combined. You can see how we must watch 
these in computing our loaf cost. 

“But that isn’t all. Not only the cost of all ingredi- 
ents, but all the expenses of the business, must be 
figured in to determine the loaf price when flour 
changes. Overhead must be included,—light, heat and 
power, janitor service, rent, interest, depreciation, in- 
surance, taxes, producing labor,—and then, in addi- 
tion, sales and delivery, wrapping, labeling, advertising 
and miscellaneous items. 

“There is still another phase of your problem. A 
textbook suggestion to pupils. that the bread price 
necessarily advances when the flour price does is 
quite contrary to fact. Bakers usually buy flour in 
quantities on contract covering long terms, so that an 
advance in flour at a particular time may not affect 
them at all. Again, an advance that does affect them 
may be offset by a correspondingly lower price pre- 
viously enjoyed over a long period, so that they are 
able to absorb the additional cost without changing 
bread prices, in a sort of even split with the consumer. 

“Furthermore, the habits and mental attitude of the 
public must be considered and catered to. In most 
communities, bakers are very loth to raise bread 
prices, and will even do business at a loss, in the hope 
for more favorable conditions, rather than disturb a 
patronage long accustomed to paying a certain price. 
A cent advance, however just, proves vastly disruptive 


* to trade, and bakers like to have prices remain stable 


for that reason.” 


Factors That Are Not Considered 
.” textbooks should present problems framed with 
due regard for the facts of industry, what can be 
said for this one: 


When flour is sold at $6.02 per barrel of 196 
lbs, what should be paid for 554% lbs? 

One knows the expected method of solution: “Find 
the cost of one pound and multiply by 5542,” or “Indi- 
cate the process and proceed by cancellation.” Yet 
the true answer would be found, not with pencil and 
analysis, but by asking one’s grocer. One would prob- 
ably learn from him that he stocked flour in packages, 
not in bulk, or that, if he had it in bulk, the 55% lbs 
would cost the buyer a rate per pound greater than 
the barrel rate because of a handling charge, large 
quantities being usually cheaper than small ones. 

Here is another kind of questionable problem, to 


The ‘Baker’s “Dame 


Translated from The French by Olive Beaupre Miller. 
in The Book House for Children 


HE baker’s dame has bags of gold, 
O money to burn has she; 
Yes, she has,—I did behold! 
I saw the baker’s dame at her gold;— 
With mine own eyes I did see! 
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“Rithmetic”’ and ‘Bakeshop “Practice 


‘By Thomas .f. -7lalone 


the wording of which bakers’ organizations might take 
exception, as well as feminist bodies given to de- 
nouncing the “drudgery” of housewifely tasks: 

In May, 1920, a 48-lb sack of flour sold at 
$4.10, and a 12-oz loaf of bread sold at 10 cents. 
What was the per cent of saving by baking at 
home if it requires 9 ounces of flour, ¥2 cent worth 
of other ingredients and % cent worth of fuel 
for each loaf? Carry results to tenths of a mill. 


This works out to $.0605 as the actual money in- 
vestment in the housewife’s loaf, with a margin of 
$.0395 a loaf inferentially in her favor. But is it 
“saving”? What about her time and labor; are they 
not to be considered in any cost comparison wit! the 
bakery product? Bakers have spent large sums to 
convince the public that their service gives deiinite 
values in releasing the housewife from tasks that “take 
it out of one’s system.” If the home baking be done 
by paid help, the labor item as a factor may enter 
in more patently as shading the “per cent of saving.” 

A wise observation in another textbook seems to 
bear on this problem of home baking: 


Whether a business really pays or not depends 
not only upon selling at a profit, but upon the 
amount of time and labor taken to make the sale. 

One of the most common of the erroneous notions 
held by the general public in regard to merchandising 
has to do with the meaning of “profit.” School arith- 
metics are a good deal to blame for this. Textbook 
after textbook, with occasional exceptions, have set 
forth that the difference between the cost and the sell- 
ing price, when the latter is the greater, is “profit” or 
“gain,” whereas it is “margin” only. Out of the 
margin must come all charges of every kind that enter 
into the expense of doing business. 


Suggestion of Excessive Profits 
A= with this inaccurate and pernicious use of 
“profit” has been a frequent textbook practice 
or estimating the profit as a percentage of the buying 
price or “cost,” which often gives a ratio so large as 
to suggest excessive profits, or even extortion, on the 
part of the merchandiser. 

Against these prevalent textbook weaknesses the 
National Retail Hardware Association has done some 
effective crusading. In the last several years it studied 
more than 100 arithmetic textbooks being used in this 
country. It found more than 85 per cent of them 
faulty in one or more of these respects: in problems 
or definitions involving “profit,” in the practice of 
figuring profit on cost rather than on selling price, in 
giving too little heed to operating expenses and their 
relation to consumers’ prices, or in so stating problems 
that the “profits” as computed were far larger than 
actually obtain in business. 

The hardware body submitted its findings to school 
authorities and publishers, stating objections and sug- 
gesting revisions. It is understood that various new 
editions of textbook series have incorporated the ideas 
advanced. In this work a number of other national 
retail associations co-operated, while all businesses 
stand to profit by its results. 

A movement for adherence to the facts of business 
in arithmetic textbooks grows from a conviction that 
there are certain indirect values in the study t? 
which both the public and business itself are entitled. 
Instruction in it invites some acquaintance wit! ful- 
damental economic principles and the everyday usages 
of industry. It may be important that this acquaint- 
ance foster a more general observance of the truism 
that a knowledge of all the essential facts should 
precede a judgment, and so promote fair-mindedness 
as between consumer and dealer. There is a moral 
phase to the teaching of arithmetic. 

Perhaps bakers and millers can aid the movement 
by alertness in their respective communities over the 
way the schools present their ordinary practices. 
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WILL THIS PLAN FAIL? 


N undertaking its campaign to secure millers’ 

pledges to limit time of shipment on flour sales to 
four months following date of order, the executive 
committee of the Millers’ National Federation decided 
that names of signers should not be made known until 
the requisite number of pledges had been secured. In 
the absence of knowledge of the names of signers or 
the extent to which millers are supporting the move- 
ment, it is impossible to tell what headway is being 
made. 

There are, however, many indications that a plan 
which apparently had the approval of every miller to 
whom it had been presented is not being supported by 
the actual pledges necessary to make it effective. 
Numerous important concerns are understood to be 
delaying to commit themselves, and smaller units nat- 
urally hesitate to sign until they know the position of 
those of greater trade importance. On the whole, how- 
ever, the smaller companies apparently are more ready 
to pledge adherence than those whose good example 
would carry greater weight. 


It is difficult to see why any miller, assuming he 


believes the proposal to discontinue long-time sales is 
sound and worth while, should delay committing him- 
self to the plan. No single pledge is binding unless 
and until every large milling concern in the country 
has signed, together with eighty-five per cent of mills 
producing more than one hundred thousand barrels of 
flour per year and seventy per cent of the country’s 
total production. The restrictions are such that no 
miller will be bound to his pledge unless the agree- 
ment receives overwhelming, or, for all practical pur- 
poses, unanimous, approval. 

No one has yet offered any sound reason why dis- 
continuance of long-time sales will not be good for 
the flour milling industry, for the trade in its products 
and for all its allies and associates, including bakers. 
No one doubts that restriction of such speculation will 
eliminate elements of hazard and waste, and contribute 
to the general welfare of every interest, from the 
grower of wheat to the consumer of bread. No one 
believes that any one will be harmed by the plan or 
that any one’s opportunities for making a fair, sound 
and honest profit will in any way be interfered with. 

Yet millers are slow to commit themselves, for no 
apparent reason but fear of yielding some mysterious 
advantage to a competitor. They evidently are willing 
to take a chance on the entire effort failing rather 
than be among the first to give it support, first by 
Pledging themselves to it and then by urging their 
neighbors and competitors to do likewise. 

The ability of the industry to protect itself from 
evils of its own creation is on trial. If this very 
simple plan to rid the trade of inordinate speculation 
Succeeds, a foundation will have been laid for the cor- 
rection of other violations of sound selling practices. 
If, because of fear or indifference, it is permitted to 
fail, it is difficult to see any satisfactory future for 
efforts to improve conditions in the industry. 





THE VALUE OF LEADERSHIP 

[? is recorded that Andrew Carnegie told a com- 

mittee of Congress engaged in investigating the 
steel “trust” that, if he should be compelled to fore- 
close his Steel bonds, he would re-engage Judge Gary 
and double his salary. On another occasion, when 
Several great corporations were under government fire, 
the Steel company was able to show that, instead of 
njuring smaller competitors, it had stabilized the en- 
tire steel industry and brought to its smallest units 
a degree of prosperity unknown before the organiza- 
tion of the great combination which was believed to 
threaten their lives. 

In terms of modern industry, Judge Gary was the 
Sreatest man of his generation. Not only did he guide 
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the giant corporation of which he was head to a 
degree of success unprecedented in American business, 
but, in doing so, he so reasserted and emphasized the 
spirit of live and let live, of fairness to competition 
and to labor and of square dealing man to man, that 
this spirit today is present in American industry to 
a degree never before known. 

To what extent Judge Gary’s example has influ- 
enced other great corporations cannot, of course, be 
even approximately estimated. All we can know is 
that Standard Oil, General Motors, Telephone & Tele- 
graph, and the managements of great railway systems 
have, wittingly or unwittingly, followed in his foot- 
steps in all of their relationships with their own or- 
ganizations and employees, with competitors and with 
the public at large. Chicane, trickery, shrewd trading, 
the exercise of dominant power, no longer are regarded 
as the instruments of business success. 

It is a fair question if, as business has been reor- 
ganized in the past twenty or twenty-five years, that 
industry is not best situated which is dominated by 
one or perhaps two commanding units. Steel, as a 
case in point, was a struggling, squabbling, leaderless 
hodgepodge of unintelligent competition. Today, with 
no sacrifice of independence among its smaller units, 
it is an organized and orderly industry, with the 
public profiting as a result of lowered costs attained 
through elimination of competitive waste. 

It is not to be deduced from this that the mere 
creation of a dominant unit would be corrective of 
the ills which afflict this industry or that one. Domi- 
nance alone would be destructive of good order. The 
essential combination is dominance guided and con- 
trolled by intelligence and fairness of the sort best 
typified by Judge Gary. The first, being only a mat- 
ter of finance and shrewd trading, can easily be ac- 
complished. The other, and much more important, 
factor depends upon finding the man. 





THE NATIONAL CANDY SHOP 


ANDY accounts for approximately two per cent 

of every dollar spent in retail channels in the 
country. The national candy bill is approximately 
eight dollars per year for every man, woman and child. 
Five- and ten-cent stores sell more candy than any 
other commodity except notions. Four fifths of all 
the candy made is sold by the manufacturer at 
twenty-five cents or less per pound, and only ten per 
cent is of the higher priced “box” variety. 

These and numerous other interesting, even aston- 
ishing, facts, are related in “Candy, A Billion Dollar 
Muddle,” in the August issue of Nation’s Business. 
The expenditure for candy is, by the way, approxi- 
mately the value of all flour mill products, by the 
census of 1925, and almost equal to the value of bakery 
products, exclusive of biscuits and crackers, at the 
last census. 

In discussing competitive influences affecting candy 
consumption, the author, William Boyd Craig, says: 

“The idea that sentiment be expressed with 
flowers is a blow at high-priced packaged candy. 
The appeal to eat an apple every day likewise 
shifts the buying habit out of the hands of the 
confectioner. Packaged raisins and nuts are en- 
gaged in fighting for consumer’s money in compe- 
tition with candy. The idea of giving jewelry, 
fountain pens and watches as graduation presents 
also has its effect, indirectly, of leaving the high- 
priced box of candy on the store shelf. 

“The young man who, had he been living 
twenty years ago, would have included a box of 
bonbons in his total for sentimental purposes, now 
expends that dollar for gasoline and takes his lady 
love for a spin under the stars. 

“The expression of sentiment by telegram is 
another slice out of money that might have gone 
for candy. Fancy silk lingerie, according to ex- 
perts, is becoming more and more popular as a 
gift from the male young of the species to the 

' objects of their affection. Oranges, ice cream and 
soft drinks have, of course, each entered the arena 
to fight for more and more of the country’s small 
change. 

“The present fad in female figures hits directly 
at candy. The young lady who strives to keep 
her vertical lines nearly parallel will forego candy 
and desserts. Installment buying has had some 
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effect upon the growing popularity of cheap candy, 
A man paying on a house and automobile will not 
take home a box of candy for the week end so 
readily as he would if he had finished payments.” 


All of these illustrate the complexity of modern 
industry and the intensity of competition for a share 
in the consumer’s dollar. Similar factors influence the 
consumption of flour and its baked products, save that 
consumption of these is affected by cereals, fruits, nuts 
and package goods rather than by flowers, jewelry 
and telegrams. Candy itself adversely affects bread 
consumption to an enormous degree, and sugar is 
bread’s chief competitor in the relationship of calory 
value to cost. 

Yet the candy trade, “the billion dollar muddle,” 
is taking action to bring order out of chaos. The 
National Confectioners’ Association has raised, by vol- 
untary contribution, more than a million dollars for 
educational and constructive advertising. Its aim is 
to create better conditions in the industry, to broaden 
consumption and to make the candy trade an all sea- 
son business instead of, as now, largely a nine months’ 
affair. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR FOR BREAD 
RECENT bulletin issued by the home economics 
department of the University of Illinois calls 

attention to experiments made to demonstrate the 
bread making value of soft winter wheat flours. It 
also urges the economic desirability of bringing about 
a larger use of soft wheat flours in Illinois and other 
central states where red winter wheat chiefly is grown 
and milled into flour. The bulletin article is unfor- 
tunately phrased in that it emphasizes variations 
among several sacks of flour and the necessity for 
experimenting in home baking. This is not at all the 
case with the products of good mills, whether the flour 
be made from soft or from hard wheat. 

There can be no question of the economic waste 
incurred in shipping out the product of home grown 
wheats and shipping in flour from other districts. To 
a considerable extent this is probably unavoidable in 
the case of commercial baking, particularly with ma- 
chine equipment. This is by no means so with home 
baking, in which high gluten content in the flour is 
not an essential to making perfectly good bread. As 
a matter of fact, there has long been in the non- 
technical mind of The Northwestern Miller a question 
of what might happen if soft wheat millers set them- 
selves to the task of adapting either the flour or the 
baking process to the production of commercially 
baked bread with low protein flours. Today’s scien- 
tific fact is tomorrow’s fallacy, and it is entirely pos- 
sible that soft wheat flours might, with proper devel- 
opment, claim a much more important place in machine 
bread production. 

It is but a generation ago that the new kind of 
granular hard flours made from spring wheat were 
looked at askance. Later they were found highly 
desirable for bread making. A little later hard winter 
wheat flours came along, and were for years regarded 
as a cheaper substitute for the strong springs. Today 
their place in commercial baking is secure, even with 
the widespread use of the high-speed mixer, which 
tests the resisting power of flour to the uttermost. 

Meanwhile, both types of hard, high protein flours 
have come to be used for home baking of cake, bis- 
cuits and pastry, for which they were long regarded 
as unsuited. Any soft wheat miller will declare them 
inferior for these purposes; and any hard wheat miller 
will insist they are as good as, or better than, soft 
wheat flours. The fact remains that they are employed 
for every kind of family baking, and that this em- 
ployment proves the adaptability of all flours for all 
uses when the “psychology” of tradition and custom 
is overcome. 

It is by no means the purpose of The Northwest- 
ern Miller to present a brief for one flour or another. 
It has, it hopes and believes, friends “on both sides.” 
Yet there seems to it little or no reason why one flour 
or another should accept a subordinate place and 
fail to make every effort to hold its position in the 
whole great field of uses of flour. Appeals to local 
and state pride are feeble things. The laboratory 
and the test tube determine today’s industrial de- 
velopments. 
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In spite of conditions that indicated firm wheat prices, there 
was little improvement in demand for flour last week. In the Northwest, however, 
millers believe that a more active period is in sight. The large bakery buyers have 
done some buying in the Southwest, and 
it is expected that they will close orders 
in the Northwest before long. They, like 
the rest of the trade, are keeping very 
close to their requirements. There are 
some complaints of price cutting, and 
some mills are undoubtedly shading prices 
in their effort to obtain bookings. In 
view of the high prices of feed, some 
mills apparently think that they need not 
follow the trend of the wheat market. 
On the whole, it would seem that north- 
western mills are enjoying a better de- 
mand than those in the Southwest. 

Export Trade——Foreign business in flour remains dull, importers refusing to 
believe in the present price of wheat and preferring to await the outcome of the 
Canadian crop before making purchases other than for immediate needs. The only 
demand that is at all active is for second clear, and as the domestic demand for 
this grade is also good, mills have no large quantities to offer. 

Production.—Shipping directions are still only being given reluctantly, and the 
consequence is that production figures in nearly all centers were lower last week 
than in the previous one. With the exception of the Northwest, where they are about 
the same, the percentages of activity show a decided decrease this year, compared 
with those of 1926. 

Flour Prices—Hard winter flour prices are about 10c lower, while north- 
western mills have reduced their asking limits by about 20c. 

Millfeed.—The tight situation in millfeed, particularly bran, continues. The fact 
that production is subnormal for this season of the year, added to a very keen 
demand from buyers who have refused to believe that the strength in millfeed 
could be maintained and have failed to fill their needs, enables the feed market 
to gain in strength almost daily. Mills in some cases are said to be sold out for 
many months ahead, while there are instances where some are unable to fill their 
contracts. Future bran is selling at an unusually low discount over spot. There 
is little spot bran available that is not in the hands of resellers. 


Domestic Demand. 

















European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 23.—(Special Cable)—There is a slightly better feeling 
in regard to imported flour, but business is impossible in Canadian patents until 
mills offer at about 8s lower. Bakers are well stocked with home milled flour 
bought at equivalent to 37s per 280 lbs, c.i.f. ($6.28 bbl). Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 45@46s per 280 lbs ($7.64@7.81 bbl), Canadian export pat- 
ents 43s ($7.30 bbl), Kansas export patents 40s ($6.79 bbl), American milled Mani- 
tobas 45s ($7.64 bbl), Australian patents 39s ($6.62 bbl), Argentine low grades 27s 
($4.58 bbl), home milled straight run, equivalent to 41s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.04 bbl). 

Liverpool—aA better demand is noted, with some forward buying of American 
grades. Home milled flour, selling at cut prices, spoils trade in imported. To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 43s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.38 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 42s ($7.13 bbl), American soft winters 41s ($6.96 bbl), Kansas ex- 
port patents 40s 6d@41s 6d ($6.87@7.04 bbl), Australian patents 38s 6d ($6.54 
bbl), American low grades 32s 6d ($5.52 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Buyers generally are holding off, awaiting lower prices. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents 43s per 280 lbs ($7.30 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 40s ($6.79 bbl), American soft winters 41s ($6.96 bbl), Australian patents 
39s ($6.62 bbl). 

Belfast—Fair business is passing, mostly in spot and near-by flours. Low 
offers of Kansas grades fail to attract buyers. Australian patents still are con- 
sidered the best value. Tgday’s quotations: Canadian top patents 46s per 280 lbs 
($7.81 bbl), Canadian export patents 43s 6d ($7.38 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
43s ($7.30 bbl), Kansas export patents 41s ($6.96 bbl), American soft winters 41s 6d 
($7.04 bbl), home milled, delivered, 42@45s ($7.13@7.64 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—tThere is a good spot demand for flour, but stocks are small. 
Some forward buying of Kansas patents is being done. Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian export patents, old crop $8.25@8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.34@7.57 bbl), new crop 
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$8.15@8.40 ($7.24@7.48 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.90@8.30 ($7.03@7.39 bbl), 
Kansas straights $7.60@8 ($6.76@7.12 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.70 (36.85 
bbl), Belgian patents $7.50 ($6.68 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Expecting lower prices, buyers are supplying only their immediate 
needs. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $8.45@8.60 per 100 kilos ($7.5) 
@7.65 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.05@8.25 ($7.16@7.23 bbl), Kansas export pat- 
ents $7.70@8.10 ($6.85@7.21 bbl), English patents $7.10@8.65 ($6.32@7.69 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The flour market is quiet. Buyers are holding off, awaiting 
lower prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.90@9.20 per 100 kilos 
($7.92@8.19 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.45@8.85 ($7.48@7.87 bbl), Kansas top 
patents $8.10@8.75 ($7.21@7.77 bbl), home milled, delivered, $8@8.35 ($7.12@7.42 
bbl), Oklahoma $7.95@8.40 ($7.07@7.48 bbl). 

Oslo.—There is hand-to-mouth buying of well-known brands only. Forward 
purchasing is practically at a standstill. Today’s quotations: Canadian top pat- 
ents $9.20 per 100 kilos ($8.19 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.65@8.80 (+7.69@ 
7.83 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.75@9 ($7.78@8.01 bbl), Kansas export patents 
$8@8.50 ($7.12@7.57 bbl), American rye flour, prompt shipment $7 ($6.23 bbl), 
October shipment $6.85 ($6 bbl), German rye flour, for prompt shipment $6.35 
($5.85 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London market is firm, and a good trade is passing. Storms and heavy 
rain are hindering harvesting. Considerable damage has. been done by floods th 
out the country. The Liverpool market is quiet and steady. Some purchasing of 
American red winter is being done. Excessive rainfall has caused damage 
crops on the Continent, much flooding being reported from Denmark. 


ough- 
to the 


MILLFEED 

London low grades are firmer and dearer. A fair trade is passing in Aryentine 
low grades, American not being offered. There is a good general demand for feeds, 
Bran is quoted at £8 10s ton, middlings £9 7s 6d, ex-mill, Plate pollards £7 2s 6d, 
afloat and August shipment. Buyers show no interest in the Liverpool market. 
Feed is scarce in Belfast, with a steady, brisk demand. Bran is quoted at £9@10, 


OIL CAKE 

London made cottonseed cake is in good demand, being quoted at £7 ton, ex- 
mill; Egyptian made, £6 10s, ex-ship. American linseed meal, for September ship- 
ment, is offered in Liverpool at £10 12s 6d, and for October-December at +'1() 13s 
9d. Cottonseed meal is firm at £10 10s, buyers’ ideas being £10 2s 6d. 


OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is quiet in London, and prices are unchanged from a week ago. In 
Belfast there is a fair demand for home made rolled oats at 46@47s per 280 lbs, 
delivered, and for German rolled oats at 40s, c.i-f. 
C. F. G. Rarkes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Aug. 21 Aug. 22 

Aug. 20 Aug. 13 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ...198,122 194,657 213,311 228,524 Minneapolis 43 40 “ 
St. Paul 9,814 13,026 12,134 12,880 St. Paul : or 55 

Duluth-Superior 17,535 17,820 12,335 14,490 Duluth-Superior .. 20 48 33 33 

Outside mills*..157,740 202,814 202,437 172,254 Outside mills* ... 50 50 5 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actua! week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Aug. 21 Aug. 22 
Aug. 20 Aug. _ 1926 1925 





Totals . -373,211 428,317 440,217 428,148 

SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....116,974 129,049 145,621 119,316 
40,631 32,746 60,688 


Average 44 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ¥ 84 
23,706 i 81 
.. 25,463 36,733 33,427 23,225 3 i 88 
. 83,735 38,253 47,229 28,079 St. Joseph 

24,227 23,988 26,835 22,575 Omaha 8 97 

Outside millst..222,950 226,894 330,369 208,924 Outside millst 





Totals - -463,980 487,663 634,169 425,825 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 

27,200 30,600 39,400 

Outside} - 50,500 55,700 56,600 

Toledo 39,000 46,600 49,000 40,500 

Outsidef .... 36,238 35,536 38,253 39,950 

Southeast 92,723 94,295 123,494 125,136 


Average 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis 61 61 
Outsidet 64 65 
Toledo 92 102 
Outside 77 5 
Southeast 2 60 


26,400 
45,100 





Totals . 245,661 262,731 306,747 277,086 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


Average 66 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ‘* 35 
Seattle b 44 
Tacoma 39 


22,133 
20,728 
22,453 


20,139 





Average 2 40 
Buffalo 83 
Chicago 95 


Totals 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


,102 65,314 . 

168,393 197,185 195,468 185,154 
38,000 38,000 38,000 36,000 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of S 

but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 23. 

packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 

$7.50@ 7.90 

.20@ 7.60 7.45@ 7.65 Ter, lL TEE ° 7.60 

40@ 6.80 6.40@ 6.50 ere ee 5 7.00 


Hard winter short patent.... -.20@ 7.60 Ter free 7.30@ .40@ 7.80 
Hard winter straight 6.50@ 7.00 -+++@ 6.60@ 7. .60@ 7.00 
Hard winter first clear -75@ 6.30 coke Maced 5.50@ 6.05 5.75@ 6.10 


-25@ 7.60 


Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 


Soft winter short patent . 7.20 Ter, eye 
Soft winter straight 6.15 6.60 wry beer -25@ 6.50 
Soft winter first clear . 6.00 --@. Tr, oe -75@ 6.00 — 
Rye flour, white : 5.20 4.95@ 5.55 ee fee cove @ecee 5. 
Rye flour, dark ¥ 4.25 4.00@ 4.30 wee ere oveeQueee 4 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle 
..$7.40@ 8.00 $8.40@ 8.60 Kansas 

«@ wavs Dakota 

oo @ cece Montana 


San Francisco 
$7.50@ 7.75 
9.00@ 9.50 
8.50@ 8.75 


Family patent 


*Includes near-by straights. 
ttNew crop prices. 


$7.85@ 8.05 $....@.... $7.60 8.00 $8.00 
-75@ 7.80 
-75@ 6.85 


‘ 

7 
-30@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.80 
-00@ 7.30 7 


5.85 
-80@ 4.90 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
delivery. 


Buffalo 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 


New York Baltimore Philade lIphia 
@ 8.25 $7.70@ 8.15 $7.90@ 8.1 $8.00@ 8.40 
7.30@ 7.80 7.40@ f 

-00@ 7.45 ooee Qiese 


tt7.60@ 7. 
tt7.10@ 7. 


Boston Columbus tN: 
$9. 00@ 9.10 $8. 8.40 $8.5 
7.65@ 8.00 ‘ 8.85 4 8.00 cee 
7.15@ 7.40 x 7.65 eee 
7.60@ 8.00 -50@ 8.10 7.80 
10@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.60 owes Davee 7.50 
8.50@ 8.80 
7 95 @ 7.50 
> 7.00 
D ees 
« @ acer 


nnipeg 


er. et , 8.10 
*6.30@ 6.90 fe 7.40 
coos jes . 6.85 
5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 , 6.00 
4.10@ 4:35 4.75@ 5.25 x 5.30 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{...$....@8.70 --@9.25 
Spring second patent{ ....@8.20 -- @8.65 
Spring first clearf ... ....@7.10 ~- @7.65 


++++@.... tt6.65@ 6.90 
-15@ 6.75 *tt5.65@ 5.90 
en Fert ere Pee 


75@ 


29 e668 om 8 


5.55@ 5.90 


Toronto Wi 
Spring exports§ s 6d 
Ontario 90% pats.t.$5. ios. 75 
Ontario exports§ 6d 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-1) jutes 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 


Sir: You were good enough to print, 
in your issue of June 22, a letter of mine 
on the reactive effect on the price of Ca- 
nadian flour in British markets of the 
pool’s wheat selling policy. May I be 
permitted to say that I did not then find 
any fault with the pooling of wheat? 
Farmers in the Canadian Northwest have 
the ordinary human right to combine 
their forces and resources in any way 
that seems to them to be right. The 
claim of D. L. Smith, sales manager for 
the pool, that the pooling of wheat has 
yielded much higher prices to the farm- 
ers than they could have realized under 
the old custom of free marketing, no 
one is in a position absolutely to dis- 
prove. ) 
pool, by consigning wheat to over-sea 
markets, was undermining the flour ex- 
port business of Canadian millers. That 
result, as it seemed to me, was inevitable. 

Your issue of July 20 contains a re- 
port made by the Canadian department 
of trade and commerce, which, if I may 
say so, appears to slant the controversy 
in a dangerous direction. This report 
says that British millers, for a greater 
part of the time, sell their products “be- 
low the parity of wheat.” This must 
mean that British millers have a skill in 
buying wheat and making flour so su- 
perior to that of Canadian millers that 
they can afford to do so, which is a very 
questionable theory. But while British 
millers are credited with this superior in- 
tellectual capacity, the report says, in 
language which is not complimentary to 
British bakers, that they do not know 
good quality flour when they see it, and 
that they “thrust upon the public bread, 
which, although often unpalatable and 
unsatisfactory in other respects, still is 
accepted as bread by the public. In this 
way, a great deal of this unsatisfactory 
flour has been passed along.” The trade 
and commerce department has derived 
this gem of information from Cardiff 
and Swansea. But the report further 
says: “Sound Manitoba flours have been 
valued by many who have at times re- 
ceived bad deliveries of port milled 
flours.” Such is the kind of soothing 
sirup administered by this government 
department to the Canadian milling in- 
dustry which is losing its transmarine 
trade. 

As seen from this side of the Atlantic, 
the position looks thus: Canada has prac- 
tically a monopoly now of hard spring 
wheat. The surplus, so long as Canada 
has a surplus, must be shipped in the 
form either of wheat or of flour. Cana- 
dian millers, by shipping flour made en- 
tirely from this type of wheat, stimulat- 
ed a demand for the wheat itself on the 
part of transmarine millers, who had to 
compete with it when it was shipped in 
the form of flour, because bakers pre- 
ferred it to thes flour they were them- 
selves producing. 

The pool is in such a strong position 
that it now controls the Canadian spring 
wheat market. It has driven the inde- 
pendent wheat trader out of the market. 
But that control creates its own perils. 
It has now to carry the entire crop, and 
the load at times becomes unwieldy. Ca- 
nadian millers are not able to take as 
much wheat as the pool would like to 
sell, and to lighten the load they ‘have 
been in the habit either of selling to 
transmarine millers at secret, cut prices, 
or of consigning wheat unsold. Proof 
that transatlantic millers get wheat at 
Preferential prices could only be fur- 
nished by the pool itself. It is certainly 
Proved, and its own executive admits it, 
that it has been in the habit of consign- 
ing wheat. To consign wheat to over-sea 
markets means to let the buyer have it 
at whatever price he may choose to pay; 
and that, from buyers with a choice of 
wheats from all parts of the world, can 
never be anything but a relatively low 
Price. Joseph Leiter played this game, 
with disruptive results to the trade, and 


All I contended was that the: 
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eventually with disastrous results to him- 
self, 30 years ago. 

The cash price of No. 1 Manitoba wheat 
in lake ports is $1.67 bu, and of No. 2 
$1.64. No one is willing to buy Manitoba 
flour at prices based on wheat at that 
dangerous level. In plain fact, however 
good Canadian spring wheat may be, it 
is being held at a level relatively above 
its real merits. 

Chemists have been hard at work on 
“the strength of flour” problem for years, 
and millers on this side of the Atlantic 
are.now employing methods of stiffening 
the gluten of the softer flours so suc- 
cessfully that they are less dependent on 
strong spring wheat than they were a 
few years ago. 

The British government committee, 
which recently considered the subject of 
flour sophistication, has declined to rec- 
ommend interference with those prac- 
tices. The holding of Canadian spring 
wheat at a level relatively too high is 
thus beset with danger. It is an ancient 
observation that the trees never grow to 
the sky, and the Canadian wheat pool 
will have to learn the lesson in time that 
to force any advantage to an illegitimate 
extreme inevitably produces violent re- 
actions. Exporting millers and their 
agents are the sufferers meantime. The 
time of the pool may come. 

Yours truly, 
AnpbREW Law. 





AUSTRALIAN PROSPECTS FAVORABLE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The rainfall in 
Australia during July was satisfactory 
to the wheat crop in most of the country, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Prospects are now 


' very favorable for a good crop in West- 


ern Australia and Victoria, which pro- 
duced about 45 per cent of the total crop 
last year. Conditions are considerably 
improved in South Australia, but are still 
critical in parts of New South Wales, the 
most important producing state, where 
abundant rain is needed. 





ILLINOIS WHEAT AND RYE 

Cuicaco, Inn.—A. J. Surratt, Illinois 
agricultural statistician, in a report is- 
sued Aug. 18, writes on the fall winter 
wheat and rye acreage outlook as fol- 
lows: “Illinois fall sown wheat acreage 
outlook is for a 35 per cent increase over 
that sown a year ago, if later weather 
conditions permit farmers to carry out 
their intentions expressed on Aug. 1. A 
heavy increase in acreage in all sections 
of the state except the southern area is 
indicated by this recent survey of all 
counties made by the Illinois and federal 


departments of agriculture. Excepting 
the southern counties, the state acreage 
of winter wheat has been curtailed ex- 
tensively by unfavorable planting sea- 
sons during the past two years. The 
prospective increase in acreage is espe- 
cially large in several counties west of 
the Illinois River, where reported indi- 
cations are for more than double the re- 
duced acreage planted in the fall of 
1926. If present intentions of farmers 
are carried out, the fall planted wheat 
acreage in Illinois will be increased to 
3,228,000 acres, comparing with 2,391,000 
planted last fall. The prospective in- 
crease for the north central group of 
states is 16 per cent and for the United 
States about 14 per cent more than the 
planted acreage in 1926. The United 
States survey also indicates that there 
will be nearly a 20 per cent increase in 
rye acreage over that sown in 1926.” 





HARVESTING IN ONTARIO 

Toronto, Ont.—Harvesting in Ontario 
has proceeded to a point where farmers 
feel reasonably sure that the work will 
be finished without any interference from 
bad weather. The wheat crop is prac- 
tically all harvested, and a good deal of 
it is threshed. It is said to be one of 
the finest crops grown in recent years, 
and amounts to about 17,000,000 bus. 
Barley and oats are also good, and there 
is a huge crop of hay. Harvesting of 
hay was practically completed by the end 
of the week, and oats are now receiving 
most attention. Dealers report an active 
demand for all new crop grains, and are 
looking for lower prices when the har- 
vest in western Canada is more fully un- 
der way. 





AVERAGE CROP IN NORTHWEST 

Mrinneapouis, Minn.—Rains a week 
ago relieved the drouth situation in the 
Northwest and helped corn, but some- 
what delayed cutting and threshing of 
small grain. Threshing reports from 
over the three states indicate that rust 
cut down the yield of wheat, but returns 
thus far indicate at least an average 
crop, and in some sections much better. 
The latter applies particularly to por- 
tions of South Dakota.. All reports from 
western North Dakota and Montana are 
good, 





MONTANA WHEAT CROP 
Great Faris, Monr.—If good weather 
continues for another three weeks, the 
wheat crop could easily exceed 75,000,000 
bus, and nothing short of a catastrophe 
will prevent Montana from gathering a 
crop of at least 70,000,000. 
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GOLF TOURNAMENT IS HELD 
BY ST. LOUIS FLOUR CLUB 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The annual golf tour- 
nament of the St. Louis Flour Club was 
held at the Glen Echo Country Club, 
Aug. 17. Those who did not play golf 
came out to the club later for dinner 
and a brief business meeting. 

Although it rained during the latter 
part of the afternoon, the flour men were 
undaunted and every one finished the 
game. Before play started it was de- 
cided to offer a prize only for the winner 
of the blind bogey contest, which ulti- 
mately was won by Joseph Leipman, of 
the Dreyer Commission Co., and vice 
president of the club. Heretofore it had 
been customary to offer a prize for the 
low medal score, but in view of the fact 
that it was a foregone conclusion that 
such a prize would be won by Hugh 
Harris, of the Hugh Harris Co., it was 
thought better to concentrate in the one 
prize—that won by Mr. Leipman. True 
to form, Mr. Harris turned in the best 
score of the day, but he was a bit off in 
his handicap estimate, and did not come 
in the select blind bogey list. 

Not satisfied with the golf of the after- 
noon, many members of the club ad- 
journed to an electrically lighted 18-hole 
putting course after dinner, and while no 
winners were announced, the contest was 
a bitter one and lasted until midnight. 

A brief business session was held im- 
mediately after dinner. J. O. Morrissey, 





president, introduced H. F. Merck, Belle- 
ville, Ill., vice president of the Southern 
Illinois Bakers’ Association, and Gustav 
C. Manewal, St. Louis baker, both of 
whom spoke briefly. Discussion of sev- 
eral problems took place, and then the 
before-mentioned battle of putters took 
place. 





BROKER’S DAUGHTER WINS AT GOLF 


Curcaco, Itn.—Eva May Johnson, 
daughter of Walter S. Johnson, local 
flour broker, is becoming a champion 
golfer, like her father. On Aug. 20 she 
defeated Mrs. F. B. Jaffray, Minneapo- 
lis, in the finals of the second flight of 
the western women’s championship, 
played at Lake Geneva, Wis. Miss John- 
son qualified for the fourth flight a year 
ago, but this year she qualified for the 
second. Mr. Johnson won the Chicago 
Flour Club tournament in 1926, and tied 
this year with Henry L. Brainerd for 
low gross. 





NEW MEMBER OF HOLE-IN-ONE CLUB 


J. L. Van Lannen, sales manager for 
the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., 
joined the select band of hole-in-one 
golfers recently when playing on the new 
Wabasha course. He was playing in a 
tournament against Lake City when the 
ace was made at the third hole. W. B. 
Webb, vice president and manager of the 
mill, had the lowest medal score of the 
day, his card totaling 79. 
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CANADIAN PROSPECTS 
REPORTED EXCELLENT 


Cool Weather in Prairie Provinces Brings 
Wheat to Maturity Without Rust— 
Frost Scare Unfounded 


Toronto, Ont.—The spring wheat crop 
of western Canada is now sufficiently 
near maturity to warrant the statement 
that best expectations of recent weeks 
are likely to be fully realized. For the 
most part the weather over the prairie 
provinces has been fine and cool, which 
brought the grain to maturity without 
the development of rust, which was- the 
one great danger most people in the 
trade feared. A recent frost scare never 
had any sound foundation, although some 
damage was done in parts of Saskatche- 
wan and elsewhere. As a matter of fact 
the amount of this damage would not 
be nearly as much as that previously 
done in some parts by hail, which is an 
annual occurrence and seldom creates 
any excitement. It is difficult to see why 
the market responds so quickly to rumors 
of frost when hail, which is usually a 
more deadly enemy, receives but little 
attention. Rust is in a different class. 
It may easily become epidemic in a few 
days, and would do untold mischief if 
weather conditions were to favor its de- 
velopment. 

With these reservations, which are hap- 
pily now of little consequence, it may be 
repeated that the crop being harvested 
is an excellent one, and unless all signs 
fail will greatly exceed the government 
estimate of 337,000,000 bus. The num- 
ber of people who are placing the prob- 
able yield at 400,000,000 bus is increas- 
ing daily, and some are now going be- 
yond that figure. One good authority 
has stated that 25 per cent of the west- 
ern crop is already out of danger from 
all enemies but the possibility of a wet 
harvest, and that another 25 per cent will 
be in that position within a week, and the 
whole crop will be securely made by the 
first week in September. 


Wheat Cutting in the West 

Winnirec, Man.—Cutting is in full 
swing in northern Alberta, but the south 
has some days to go yet. Some districts 
in Manitoba have considerable wheat cut, 
but there is only an odd field in odd 
districts in Saskatchewan that has fallen 
to the binder. 

Saw fly has made its appearance at a 
number of points in Saskatchewan, and 
some damage is reported. The attacks 
will be of minor consequence in the final 
returns. 

Most of the rye has been already har- 
vested, and some barley is now coming in. 





INCREASED KANSAS ACREAGE 

Kansas Crty, Mo.—A preliminary es- 
timate of probable fall wheat seeding in 
Kansas, made by the federal and state 
agricultural authorities, suggests that 
12,440,000 acres will be sown for next 
year’s harvest. This is an increase of 
4 per cent over last year’s sowing. 

Very heavy rainfall over all of the 
central and western districts of Kansas 
has insured an exceptional seed bed. 
Some complaint is made that early 
plowed fields have become overgrown 
with crab grass because of the heavy 
rains, but it is not likely that this will 
seriously affect the acreage to be seeded. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Week ending Aug. 6.. 2,351 2,848 2,474 
Production July 1- 

 \ ) 2. wereerreeey 11,607 14,037 13,255 

Imports— 

July 1-Aug. 6........ 

Exports— 

July 1-Aug. 6........ 790 1,069 980 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending Aug. 20, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

245 ¢s ae 


Minneapolis .. 6 5 222 

Kansas City... 14 18 143 162 

Chicago ...... 224 286 101 204 o< 4s 
New York .... 206 250 46 561 314 267 
Philadelphia . 44 41 47 42 80 92 
Baltimore .... 30 50 12 4 * a 
Boston ....... 28 25 os 


Milwaukee... 66 38 7 2 .. .. 
Dul.-Superior.. 129 179 144 172 103 270 
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JAPAN TO RAISE DUTY 
ON WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Customs Authorities to Consider Higher 
Rates to Prevent Wheat Dumping—MIll- 
ers Protest M eas U y 


Toxyo, Japan.—Once more the gov- 
ernment has decided to raise the tariff 
on imported wheat and wheat flour. The 
matter will be discussed shortly by the 
customs tariff investigation commission. 
The bill is to be submitted to the next 
session of the Imperial Diet, and the 
duties are to be operative on and after 
April 1, 1928. 

Serious opposition has been raised by 
flour mill companies here against the 
government action. The raising of the 
tariff on foreign flour especially is mean- 
ingless, since only very small quantities 
have been imported in recent years, due 
to the continued expansion of the mill- 
ing industry here. There is little hope 
that foreign mills will be able to extend 
their sales in Japan, now that the coun- 
try’s flour is in control of the market. 

The customs tariff investigation com- 
mission thinks that foreign wheat is be- 
ing dumped in Japan. Officials of the 
Japan Flour Association say that they 
can think of nothing quite so improb- 
able, as they cannot imagine the wheat 
farmers of Canada, America, Argentina 
and Australia agreeing to dump wheat 
in Japan to maintain the price in Chica- 
go or Liverpool. Japanese wheat at 
present is priced at 7.50 yen per 100 kin. 
With the present exchange and allowing 
for the duty now in force, foreign wheat 
must be laid down in Japan at $1.44 bu. 
Consequently, imports not intended for 
re-export (in which case there is a 100 
per cent drawback on the duty) are im- 
possible. 

Leading Japanese flour mills have com- 
pleted their purchases of native wheat, 
and most of them have good stocks. The 
shipment of Japanese flour to China and 
Manchuria is maintaining its activity, 
largely owing to the dwindling produc- 
tive power in China following the con- 
tinued disturbances. 

Although movement of wheat in China 
set in during the middle of July and in 
a normal year flour imports into China 
are negligible, exceptional activity is 
marking flour exports to China from 
Japan. August shipment contracts are 
said to total 200,000 50-lb bags. 

M. Maruyama. 








EXTENSION GRANTED 
FOR FILING TARIFFS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted car- 
riers a 60-day extension for filing their 
tariffs under its decision in the C. F. A. 
and Trunk Line case, which equalizes the 
flour and wheat rates between the South- 
west and the Northwest. At the same 
time it refused to reopen the case. 

This is the second extension granted 
the carriers. Originally, the new tariffs 
were to be effective Aug. 15, but later 
the time was extended to Sept. 15. With 
the latest extension, the rates will not 
become effective until Nov. 15. 





BAKERS OF CHICAGO SOUTH 
SIDE IN OUTDOOR MEETING 


Cuicaoo, Inu.—The last regular month- 
ly meeting of the Chicago South Side 
Master Bakers’ Association was an out- 
door gathering, and was held at Willow 
Grove, the afternoon of Aug. 10. Over 
30 bakers were present, and it proved 
a very enjoyable and interesting meeting. 
George Rauschkolb, president, presided, 
and the entertainment committee re- 
ported good progress in making plans 
for the big banquet, and also announced 
that another picnic would be held before 
the warm weather is over. 

Mr. Rauschkolb brought up for dis- 
cussion the question of an advertising 
campai A study is being made of 
the possibility of a co-operative move- 
ment, or at least the use of an insignia 
that will identify the members in their 
individual advertising and window signs. 

L. R. Merrill, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., spoke on the radio contest his com- 
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pany is putting on. He explained in 
detail how the bakers could tie up with 
this publicity contest. 

After other business matters were con- 
sidered, the meeting ended with a chick- 
en dinner. 


GEORGIA SENATE TABLES 
SELF-RISING FLOUR BILL 


Attanta, Ga.—The senate committee 
of the Georgia legislature that has been 
considering the self-rising flour bill, in- 
troduced before the state senate in Au- 
gust, has promised the Georgia trade and 
representatives of the Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Association who were opposing the 
bill, that it will be tabled for the present 
session. 

As the house committee which had con- 





sidered a similar bill introduced before 
the house of representatives some weeks 
ago has also tabled the bill, this means 
that the matter is now a dead issue so 
far as the 1927 meeting of the legislature 
is concerned, and cannot come up for 
consideration again before the next ses- 
sion, which is scheduled for 1929. 

This is the fourth or fifth time the 
Georgia trade has defeated such a meas- 
ure. 

The measure sought to compel manu- 
facturers of self-rising flour to adhere to 
certain ingredients in the making of this 
flour, and label each package, stating 
what these ingredients were, giving their 
chemical contents, etc. Passage of the 
bill, the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 
contended, would have had the result of 
removing self-rising flour from _ the 
Georgia market. 








Contract Reminders 


WO milling concerns have found the forms illustrated herewith useful in re- 
minding customers of the position of flour contracts, with especial reference 


to avoidance of carrying charges. 


The plan employed by the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, is to send every 
customer having flour booked a statement of unshipped purchases on the first of 


each month. 


The Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, sends its memorandum reminder 
only to customers whose contracts are nearing maturity. As shown in the form, 
the slip is arranged in two pages, the opposite page being a convenience for send- 


ing in shipping Wentiees. 





| 





PLANT FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


STATEMENT OF CONTRACT 


ee a eeccceccocsoesccoee 


CARRYING CHARGES START... --.-----<-0c<cccccccceccesccecceceseeeeee 


ST. LOUIS, MO........... 





ADDRESS....... 


TIME OF SHIPMENT-. 





CARRYING CHARGES 
ak Ee ey oe 








CONTRACT 


Date Brand 

















APPLICATIONS BALANCE DUE 


Bblis. 




















Date 


CONTRACT DEPT. MEMO 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


There is due you... 
Feed on contract No... » dated 
for shipment on or before... 


know, carrying charges will accrue on this contract after ma- 


. As you 


turity and in order to avoid these charges, directions must be 
received in time for shipment to be made on or before 


This memo is sent to you as a check against our own 
records and for your use and information. If it does not agree 
with your records in every particular, please advise us immedi- 
ately. 

If you care to use the attached form in furnishing specifica~ 
tions for immediate or later shipment, we will be glad to have 
you do so: 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
B.. 





Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


You may ship us the following specified car or cars on the 
dates indicated. 





Boia. 
or 
a 

















R. R. Delivery desired. 
Draft thru 
Destination 
} NS Se eae 


Use back of memo for-your carbon copy. 
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GRAIN DEALERS PLAN 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Annual Meeting of National Association Wi) 
Be Held at Omaha, Oct. 10-12— 
Morning Sessions Only 


Only morning sessions will be held at 
the thirty-first annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
Omaha, Neb., Oct. 10-12, Charles Quinn, 
Toledo, secretary, reports. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Frontenelle Hotel. 

C. D. Sturtevant, president, will call 
the meeting to order. The mayor of 
Omaha will deliver an address of wel- 
come, as also will E. P. Peck, president 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange. A. §, 
MacDonald, Boston, first vice president 
of the association, will respond. The 
president’s annual address will follow, 
after which Mr. Quinn will make the sec- 
retary-treasurer’s report. Committve ap- 
pointments -will then be made. 

On the morning of Oct. 11 addresses 
will be made by Walter H. Newton. con- 
gressman from Minnesota, and Arthur 
J. Weaver, president of the Missouri 
River Navigation Association, Falls 
City, Neb., on “Congress and the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill” and “Development 
of Navigation on the Missouri RB iver,” 
respectively. Committee reports will fol- 
low. 

Frank J. Delaney, representing the 
Chicago Board of Trade, will deliver an 
address on Oct. 12, his subject being 
“Tllinois State Politics and the Kessinger 
Bill.” Further committee reports will 
be heard. There will be a general dis- 
cussion of the subject, “Does the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association favor the 
Frazier bill, S. 5696, to amend the Unit- 
ed States grain standards act?” This 
bill provides for outright federal inspec- 
tion to replace the existing system of 
federal supervision. Officers will then 
be elected and installed. 

Entertainment will include a_ golf 
tournament for the men and a style show 
and theater party for the women. A ball 
will be held on Oct. 10, and a banquet 
on Oct. 11. 





FEDERATION EXTENDS ITS 
LABORATORY SERVICE 


The Millers’ National Federation an- 
nounces that, in order to make its tech- 
nical department of the highest value to 
its members, the laboratories of Dr. E. 
E. Werner, technical adviser of the Fed- 
eration, 930 South Taylor Avenue, St. 
Louis, were equipped some montlis ago 
with the latest devices for making mois- 
ture tests by both the routine and um- 
pire methods, and a moisture check serv- 
ice was inaugurated. The object of this 
service was to furnish a check upon the 
results obtained by the routine methods 
of the mills and to make possible an 
intramill check of moisture results and 
the accumulation of series data on flour 
moisture. A number of mills have made 
use of this service. 

It has been suggested by many mills 
that a similar service on protein aid ash 
results would prove even more valuable. 
Necessary equipment for making such 
tests is being installed at the laboratories 
and will be ready about Sept. 1. 

The Federation wishes it to be under- 
stood that this service is not inten:ed to 
replace the regular laboratory work of 
mills or compete with commercia! lab- 
oratories. Its purpose is solely to fur- 
nish, if desired, checks upon resu'ts ob- 
tained by routine methods or in case of 
dispute or variation in results occurring 
in commercial practice. 

It is recognized that occasional «hecks 
of such results under conditions which 
permit of more time and care tian 3s 
possible under routine condition: will 
prove to be useful and furnish valuable 
additional series data on protein an‘ ash. 





MAPLE LEAF OFFICE 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
moved its offices from the Dominion 
Bank Building, which is downtown, t0 
12 Monarch Road, Toronto 9. The new 
offices are on the same site as the West 
Toronto mill, and give the company 4 
much more compact organization in To 
ronto. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS TO 
MEET AT MANITOWOC 


Twenty-second Annual Convention of State 
Association Is Scheduled for 
Sept. 12-14 


The twenty-second annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers will be held at Manitowoc, Sept. 
12-14. Headquarters will be at the new 
Hotel Manitowoc, and business meetings 
will be held at the Knights of Columbus 

1. 

MThe Manitowoc Master Bakers, co-op- 
erating with the board of directors of the 
state association, have extended a wel- 
come to all members. 

Joseph W. Pinzer, secretary, Milwau- 
kee, reports that a good program is be- 
ing prepared, and speakers will give ad- 
dresses on important subjects. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS HOLD 
MEETING AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—District No. 2 of 
the Association of Operative Millers held 
its quarterly meeting at the Aladdin 





Hotel, Kansas City, Aug. 20, when new 


wheat crop problems were considered in 
a round table discussion. 

There was unanimous agreement among 
the assembled millers that the new wheat 
was testing lower than last year’s crop 
in protein, but that the gluten quality 
was better. Several asserted that, when 
everything was considered, the new wheat 
was better for milling than the old. 

When the comparative bleaching re- 
quirements of the two crops were con- 
sidered, there was a wide range of opin- 
ion. Some millers stated that they were 
using more bleaching compound, others 
said that this year’s requirements were 
less. All agreed that, as the season 
progressed, bleaching should be tapered 
off slightly. 

The wide variations in inspections of 
the same cars of wheat, and the inaccu- 
racies of mill laboratories on ash and 
moisture tests, also came up for discus- 
sion. 

On the question of flour infestation, 
there was disagreement as to whether the 
mill shipping, or the railroad supplying 
the cars, was responsible primarily for 
damaged flour. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that cars of flour found infested 
at the ports usually had been shipped 
from mills that were lax in their fumi- 
gation. 

Nov. 19 was set tentatively for the 
next meeting of the association, which 
also will be a round table discussion. 





TRADE COMMISSION’S BREAD 
REPORT NEAR COMPLETION 


The field investigation for the Federal 
Trade Commission’s inquiry into the 
bread industry has been completed, and 
the drafting of the final report is “in 
an advanced stage of completion,” the 
commission announced in a formal state- 
ment issued on Aug. 16 covering the 
status of the various investigations in 
Which it is engaged. 

On Feb. 11, 1927, the commission 
transmitted to the Senate, in further re- 
sponse to this resolution, a preliminary 
report dealing with conditions in the 
bread baking industry. 

A resolution of the Senate of Feb. 16, 
1924, directed the commission to investi- 
gate the production, distribution, trans- 
portation and sale of flour and bread, 
and related lines of business with respect 
to costs, price and profits, and any other 
evidence as to monopoly or restraint of 
trade. On May 7, 1926, the commission 
sent to the Senate a preliminary report 
on the flour industry in response to the 
above resolution. 





WINTER WHEAT EXPORTS 

So far the operations of the Ontario 
farmers’ winter wheat pool have been 
chiefly in the exporting trade, and of the 
new crop that is now coming into market 
about 100,000 bus have gone out of the 
Country. Not all of this wheat was 
shipped by the pool, but a large per- 
centage was so credited. In most cases, 
country mills are acting as agents for 
po pool, getting 5c bu commission for 
—s 80. The export business being 

ne is mostly to the United States. 
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HE David Stott Building, an architect's sketch of which is presented 

above, is to be erected in Detroit early in 1928, by the Stott family, 
at the corner of Griswold and State streets, in the heart of the busi- 
ness section. It will be a memorial to the late David Stott, founder 
of the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., who died in 1916, and who was 
well known to all the older members of the milling industry. 

This site is one of several centrally located pieces of real estate 
which Mr. Stott acquired during his lifetime, and which have become 
very valuable as a result of the growth of the city. The design of the 
building seems to typify, in its graceful ascending lines and contour, 
the spirit of America, its aspirations and achievements, and is a good 
example of the distinctive style of architecture which has been de- 
veloped in this country. 

The building will be 35 stories high. Surmounted on a polished 
granite base three stories high, the main shaft of the building will rise 
27 stories to the first set-back, while other set-backs occur at the thir- 
tieth and thirty-fourth floors, giving the building a towerlike appearance. 

The founder of the David Stott Flour Mills was born in Somer- 
setshire, Eng., on June 9, 1853. At the age of 13 he came to America, 
at the suggestion of an uncle who owned a farm near Detroit, his 
father having died three years before. In 1879 he discontinued the 
dairy business which he had begun with his earnings from his uncle's 
farm and started a small mill in Detroit. In 1884 he installed a com- 
plete roller system of 100 bbls capacity. The plant was further en- 
larged from time to time, and is now of 1,500 bbls daily capacity. 
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CORN MILL CONTRACT IS 
AWARDED BY CRETE MILLS 


The Crete (Neb.) Mills have awarded 
a contract to the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, for a 2,400-bu per day 
corn mill. It will be a model in every 
respect, and a fine addition to the com- 
pany’s 1,400-bbl flour mill. 





STANDARD MILLING CO. 
ISSUES BALANCE SHEET 


New York, N. Y.—The consolidated 
balance sheet of the Standard Milling 
Co. and its subsidiary companies, as of 
June 30, 1927, shows that the net profit, 
for all companies, for the year in ques- 
tion was $2,246,104. After paying in- 
terest on bonds and preferred stock, and 
after making a distribution of 5 per cent 
on the common stock, $758,840 is added 
to the company’s surplus account, which 
now amounts to $7,216,022. The balance 
sheet follows: 











ASSETS 
Current assets— 
Cash in banks and on hand....... $4,185,053 
Marketable securities, at cost...... 4,411 
Accounts and bills receivable: 
MEE Secrsecnysecesestececsse $33,751 
MEE O6 cone téendbeensh seuss 865,579 
BROGEER. ccccvrcccccccsccesccs Mavens 
$3,269,475 
es SU nes Geacdk ee scans 333,840 
2,935,635 
Inventories of wheat, flour and 
other products and supplies, 
at not in excess of market...... 6,366,508 
Total current assets........... $13,491,607 
Capital assets— 
Land, buildings, machinery and 
equipment, brands and trade- 
a, EEE TOR TT OPT TEE $28,321,247 
Sinking fund, bonds purchased... 55,246 
Deferred charges— 
Prepaid insurance premiums and 
other items paid in advance... 252,543 
$42,120,642 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities— 
pe Ge ee ee $679,930 
Accrued liabilities, including bond 
interest, taxes and other items 
accrued but not due ........... 767,911 
Total current liabilities ........ $1,447,841 
Amount payable in monthly in- 
stallments, 1927-1932 ........... 289,286 
Contingent liability on customers’ 
drafts discounted, $691,117. 
Bonds and gold notes payable— 
First mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, Standard Milling Co., 
PD BD 660 eonvéy td sce sense $3,528,000 
Gold notes, 5 per cent, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., due 1930.... 3,300,000 
First and refunding mortgage 
and lien 20-year 5% per cent 
gold bonds, Standard Milling 
Co., due 1945 ...........+-. 2,350,000 
$9,178,000 
Reserves— 
ee MOOI 6 6.0 4.0.0 0.0. 6.00.6 0% 0% $3,541,255 
Special reserve resulting from re- 
duction in 1907 of capital stock 
of Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Mh SRO 0.60606 05.080 abt 00dt eeue es 1,462,895 
Capital stock of Standard Milling Co: 
PRGROTCSR GOOOK 2. ccvecoceses $6,488,000 
Common stock: 
Authorized issue. .$15,000,000 
ae err ee 12,497,342 
$18,985,342 
Surplus, all companies........... 7,216,023 
$42,120,642 





MORE THAN 1,000 MILES OF 
CABLE PLANNED THIS YEAR 


When the 1927 construction program 
of the long lines department of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was announced, it was noted that long 
distance cable work was by far the 
largest item on the list. The more than 
1,000 miles of cable and related equip- 
ment to be placed this year, on which 
construction work is well under way, call 
for an expenditure of nearly half of the 
$34,000,000 total involved in the year’s 
program. 

On a number of the principal routes 
more than one cable is already in service, 
and additional cables on these same 
routes are either being installed or are 
planned for installation in the near fu- 
ture. 

For 1928 and several following years 
the long distance people plan to install 
about 1,350 miles of cable a year. 

While cable routes are being steadily 
extended between the more populous 
centers, open wire construction continues 
to play an important part in the coun- 
try’s communication system. 
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AUSTRALIAN FLOUR TRADE 
WITH EGYPT DAMAGED 


Me.sourne, Vicrorta.—Australia’s best 
customer for flour is Egypt. This trade 
was built up at a heavy cost to the 
pioneers, and, naturally, has more re- 
cently attracted the attention of others. 
While the business was conducted on an 
order basis it was thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, but lately some exporters have 
come to regard Egypt as a suitable 
dumping ground for surplus stocks. As 
a result, the position, from the export- 
ers’ point of view, is far less pleasing 
than it was formerly. 

It is understood that large quantities 
of flour have been shipped from Western 
Australia and New South Wales on con- 
signment, and at present is obtainable in 
Egypt at prices with which Victorian 
millers declare they cannot compete. 
The consequence is that for some weeks 
the export trade from this state has been 
very disappointing. Some mills have 
been obliged to curtail their operations 
considerably. 

C. J. Matruews. 





CANADIAN COARSE GRAIN 
POOLS MAKE FINAL PAYMENT 


Checks totaling over $3,000,000 were 
sent out on Aug. 22 as final payments 
on coarse grains, by the coarse grains 
pools of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
The gross final payments are as follows: 
oats 12%c bu, flaxseed 22c, barley 13c, 
rye 15%c. This is the third payment 
made by the pools. The final prices for 
coarse grains are as follows: oats, No. 2 
Canadian western, 60%2c bu; flaxseed, 
No. 1 northwestern, $1.92; barley, No. 3 
Canadian western, 71c; rye, No. 1 Ca- 
nadian western, 97¥ec. 

“The Manitoba pool handled 12,793,261 
bus coarse grains, representing an in- 
crease over 1925-26 of 10% per cent in 
barley, 591% per cent in flaxseed and 151% 
per cent in rye. There was a consider- 
able decrease in oats, owing to the poor 
crop of that grain in Manitoba. 

The Saskatchewan pool handled a to- 
tal of 8,358,750 bus. This showed a de- 
crease in oats, owing to the poor crop in 
1926, with more than double the quantity 
of rye handled the previous year, and 
flaxseed and barley about unchanged. 





VICTORIAN CORN GROWERS 
MAY FORM VOLUNTARY POOL 


MeE.Bourne, Vicrorta.—It is likely that 
a corn growers’ pool will be formed short- 
ly in Victoria on voluntary lines, and 
that arrangements will be made to co- 
operate with the Queensland and New 
South Wales growers under the federal 
maize council. In view of the fact that 
only about one third of the corn con- 
sumed in Victoria is produced within the 
state, Some growers strongly favor a 
compulsory pool. 

One of the difficulties confronting the 
growers throughout Australia has been 
the heavy cost of production. This, it is 
believed, can be reduced to some extent 
by using mechanical pickers, one of 
which was recently secured from Amer- 
ica by the Victorian department of ag- 
riculture for demonstration purposes. 

C. J. Matruews. 





THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review of Aug. 17 says: 
Favorable weather continues, but re- 
ceipts of new rye are less than demand. 
Terminal elevator stocks last week 
Showed a reduction, now standing at a 
little over 1,000,000 bus, compared with 
over 9,000,000 last year. A foreign de- 
mand has developed, partly because of 
the relatively low price of rye and part- 
ly because of the exceptionally fine qual- 
.ity of this year’s crop. Farmers are not 
Selling freely, evidently preferring to 
hold and await the outcome of the grow- 
ing corn. Buyers everywhere are taking 
advantage of current low prices to re- 
plenish stocks that had been almost ex- 
hausted. 





INDIANA POOL SUITS 
InpIANapoLis, Inp.—Elevator operators 
in Indiana are watching with interest 
suits now being brought against farmers 
in various parts of Indiana by the Cen- 
tral States Soft Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
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ciation for violation of contracts in the 
pooling of wheat. The latest suit has 
een filed against two farmers of Lapel, 
and involves the sale of many hundreds 
of bushels. The association seeks liqui- 
dated damages of a nominal charge per 
bushel for wheat sold other than through 
the pool. It also asks that a temporary 
injunction now in effect be made per- 
manent to enjoin the defendants from 
further sale of wheat other than through 
the pool. Herman Steen, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, has said the 
organization did not wish to engage in 
lawsuits, but that it was determined to 
maintain the inviolability of its contracts. 
He cited sections of the co-operative 
marketing statute enacted by the 1925 
Indiana legislature, which makes it un- 
lawful for persons to solicit violation of 
pooling contracts and making it a recov- 
erable civil action for persons to abro- 
gate such contracts. 





KANSAS CITY FLOODED WITH 
MOIST AND DAMAGED WHEAT 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—The last week has 
seen the largest volume of high moisture 
and otherwise damaged wheat offered on 
the Kansas City trading floor that has 
come in during the new 7% * season. On 
several consecutive days a large part of 
this poor wheat was left over until the 
next day’s market, because demand for 
it was so slow. On the other hand, dry 
samples, especially those with high pro- 
tein tests, have sold readily, local mills 
seeming to be unable to buy enough of 
this class of offerings. 

This year’s condition is a reversal of 
last year’s, when the best milling wheat 
was so plentiful that premiums ran only 
8@5c over the September future price. 

It is beginning to be doubted if local 
elevators will be able to condition prop- 
erly all of the moist wheat, as their stor- 
age space is being rapidly filled and the 
damaged wheat flood shows no sign of 
abating. 





CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


Toronto, Ont.—The following table 
shows at a glance the course of Cana- 
dian flour exports in the crop year end- 
ing July 30, 1927, in barrels: 


Month— 1926-27 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


1925-26 
684,698 
661,242 
1,022,274 
1,210,341 
1,042,137 
716,731 
841,681 
1,302,092 
681,777 
725,852 
1,029,490 
978,339 





9,247,824 10,896,654 
It will be seen from these figures that 
there was a considerable falling off in 
this trade. When details by countries 
are available it will be found that the 
shrinkage occurred mostly in United 
Kingdom and European markets. The 
causes for these declines were several, 
but the fact that Canadian wheat is 
cheaper abroad than at home may be 
taken as the primary reason. 





OKLAHOMA SEED WHEAT 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—The result of 
a contest sponsored by the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association to encourage the 
production of better seed wheat has just 
been announced by the state department 
of agriculture, which supervised the com- 
petition participated in by Oklahoma 
farmers. A purse of $500 cash prizes 


-of wet weather after harvest. 


was offered by the millers. E. H. Lin- 
zee, state grain inspector, handled the 
details of the contest. Factors used in 
the contest were: yield per acre, purity 
of grain, protein, test weight, and grad- 
ing. C. E. Schmolke, of Waynoka, 
Woods County, drew first prize of $300 
cash; W. C. McCay, of Butler, Custer 
County, second prize of $100 cash; J. H. 
Cook, of Driftwood, Alfalfa County, 
third prize of $50 cash; Frank Schmidt, 
of Alva, Woods County, fourth prize of 
$50 cash. The movement for better seed 
wheat in Oklahoma and other southwest- 
ern wheat growing states was started 
several years ago. It is understood that 
the work will be continued year after 
year until every farmer in the wheat 
growing belt may have the opportunity 
to secure better seed wheat at a price 
that will induce his co-operation in every 
way. 





THE BUCKWHEAT SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Buckwheat Bulletin for 
Aug. 1 says: The crop still faces the pos- 
sibilities of injury by frost before and 
Outcome 
of a buckwheat crop is never assured 
until it is safely garnered. When the 
crop is only large enough to fill normal 
demand, the price moves absolutely, re- 
gardless of the value of other cereals. 
However, if there is a possibility of a 
surplus developing, then the value of 
other cereals is a most important factor 
in determining the minimum price. This 
year high prices for corn fix a rather 
high price for buckwheat to be used for 
feed on farms where it is grown. 





LARGE CROP IN THE WEST 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Information re- 
ceived here, based on the reports of 
country buyers for 250 elevators, gives 
an estimate of 163,000,000 bus for the 
crop this year of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana, compared with 119,- 
000,000 last year, and constituting the 
largest crop in 12 years. This, it is said, 
should not be considered as forecast- 
ing any great slump in values, as export- 
ers are very active and have already 
chartered many ships. As far as can be 
judged, the average protein content will 
be %2@I1 per cent lower than last year. 





INSURANCE FIRM ORGANIZED 

InprANAPoLis, Inp.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed with the secre- 
tary of state by the Grain Dealers’ Mu- 
tual Insurance Agency, Inc., Indianap- 
olis. The corporation has a capital stock 
of $25,000 and is formed for the purpose 
of “acting as agent or broker for per- 
sons, firms, associations and corporations, 
including those issuing or wishing poli- 
cies of grain insurance.” Incorporators 
are A. E. Raynolds, Charles S. Clark, 
F. A. Derby, V. E. Butler and James J. 
Fitzgerald. 





KANSAS THRESHING DELAYED 

Sarina, Kansas.—Heavy rains over 
western and northwestern Kansas have 
made the corn crop prospects the best 
in years. Threshing has been delayed, 
and much wheat is growing in the shocks. 
About 75 per cent of that coming into 
Salina has a high moisture content, which 
is detracting from its value. 





INDIANA CORN CROP 
InpIANAPOLIS, InD.—Last week in In- 
diana was very cool. There were rains, 
which helped corn somewhat, but the cool 
weather was hard on the corn crop. In- 
diana corn now needs real hot sunshine. 








service. 








A Carrying Charge Reminder 


RINTED on a slip three by five and a half inches, the following slip 
is used by the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, to 
remind its customers not to overlook shipping directions: 
AVOID CARRYING CHARGES 

Send us shipping directions in good season, and we can give you good 
Complete your contract on time, and avoid the carrying charges 
which we must make for delays beyond the specified time. 
charge only partly offsets our cost in carrying your contract—it is to our 
mutual interest to ship your flour on time. 

Please, therefore, make every effort to see that we have your shipping 
directions 10 to 12 days before the date you desire shipment to be made. 


Tue Consotmatepo Fiour Mus Co. 


The carrying 
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WILL MAKE FLOUR PACKAGES 
FROM MINNESOTA’S PEAT 


In the issues of The Northwestern 
Miller dated Sept. 18, 1922, and Aug, 2, 
1922, two articles were published bring- 
ing attention to peat, a natural resource 
of Minnesota, now lying dormant. 

Last week Dr. Adolph J. Greit, Sc. D, 
for many years devoted to the investiga- 
tion and development of peat, stated 
in an interview that seven years ago his 
organization made an_ investigation of 
the peat in St. Louis County, intending 
to use Duluth as a manufacturing center, 
A more recent investigation shows that 
the lower and middle layers of the short 
and medium fiber peat are entirely suit- 
able for craft paper manufacture. He 
hopes that it will be possible to manu- 
facture a large number of different kinds 
of paper from this raw material that js 
at present lying waste. 

Dr. Greit stated that ordinary craft 
paper did not make a suitable package 
for shipment to foreign countries of 
humid atmosphere, or even in our own 
southern states, because the packave be- 
comes damp and losses are sustained. 
Peat, he claimed, can be pressed and 
heated at the same time, causing the tar 
to run, and making an ideal waterproof 
package, serviceable for all forms of 
commercial package manufacture. 

This material cannot be produced in 
white, but can be bleached up to a me- 
dium yellow, and can be dyed to any 
color required. : 

He also asserted that peat fiber can 
be woven to a coarse sacking, suitable 
for flour containers. 

Dr. Greit is living at the Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, and will remain in Min- 
nesota indefinitely. 





SCHEME TO STABILIZE PRICES 
IN VICTORIA IS FAILURE 


MELBOURNE, Vicror1a.—An attempt to 
stabilize the price of flour in Victoria has 
proved abortive. The millowners’ asso- 
ciation was at the back of the enterprise, 
and had it been able to secure a full 
measure of support from the bakers, the 
result, from the millers’ standpoint, 
would certainly have been satisfactory. 

Although it had been confidently ex- 
pected that the support which was essen- 
tial to success would be forthcoming 
when the time came, only lukewarm in- 
terest was displayed by bakers, who 
realized that adherence to the scheme 
would prevent them from buying flour in 
the cheapest market. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is presumed that the price 
cutting which the scheme sought to bring 
to an end will continue. 

C. J. Marruews. 





ARGENTINA NOT CAPTURING 
SOUTH AFRICA’S TRADE 


MevzBourne, Vicrorra.—Australian ex- 
porters do not regard with any serious- 
ness the rumors that Argentina is seek- 
ing to capture the trade in wheat with 
South Africa. It is known that South 
Africa has purchased a_ considerable 
quantity of Argentine grain, but |hat is 
explained principally by the fact that 
for a period this year prices for wheat 
in Victoria and New South Wales were 
appreciably in excess of over-sea parity. 
A few days ago 8,200 tons wheat and 
flour were shipped from the coimmon- 
wealth for South Africa, and 12,100 tons 
more will leave during the next few 
weeks. 

C. J. Marruews. 





ARGENTINE ACREAGE ESTIMATED 


The dominion bureau of statistics Te 
ports the receipt of a cablegram from 
the Canadian trade commissioner 4 
Buenos Aires communicating the follow- 
ing official estimate of the probable area 
to be sown to wheat, flaxseed and oats In 
Argentina for the season 1927-28: wheat 
19,447,000 acres, compared with 19,275,000 
in 1926-27 and 16,933,000 the annual av- 
erage for the five years 1921-22 to. 1925- 
26; flaxseed 6,721,000, compared with 6r 
672,000 in 1926-27 and 5,225,000 the five- 
year average; oats -3,138,000, compared 
with 3,171,000 in 1926-27 and 2,662,000 the 
five-year average. 
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FIRST BOAT WILL ARRIVE 
IN TWIN CITIES AUG. 25 


MrinneaPouis, Minn. — The steamer 
Thorpe, flagship of the upper Mississippi 
division of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
portation, is due to arrive in the Twin 
Cities on Aug. 25, thus marking the re- 
vival of river transportation between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The steamer arrived in Dubuque, Iowa, 
on Aug. 21, and in La Crosse, Wis., on 
the following day. Crowds of spectators 
are reported to have gathered along the 
banks of the river all the way upstream 
from St. Louis to watch the boat pass. 
George E. Leach, mayor of Minneapolis, 
has issued a proclamation, calling upon 
the citizens of Minneapolis to join in a 
celebration on Aug. 25 to mark the ar- 
rival of the steamer at the new municipal 
terminal, and to take part in “Minneapo- 
lis-to-the-Gulf Day” celebration. 

General T. Q. Ashburn, head of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, and W. 
W. Morse, general manager of the Up- 
per Mississippi Barge Line Co., are 
aboard the steamer, observing its naviga- 
tion. 





SHIPPING AT DULUTH 

Duturn,. Minn.—Boats reported bet- 
ter for cargoes last week, and the vol- 
ume of shipping shows considerable in- 
crease. New chartering for prompt load- 
ing drags, as eastern buyers hold off 
purchasing. Close-by vessels are, plenti- 
ful and cargoes scarce. Big boats are 
offered at 14%c, and there is possibility 
of the rate dipping lower, a rather un- 
usual situation for this time of the year. 
Low stocks here may have something to 
do with the slack sales and lull in char- 
tering. Package freighters taking on 
small lots to fill out cargoes secure a 
fractional better rate, as they sometimes 
have to make several ports to unload. 
Demand for future boat tonnage is not 
showing the activity or broadness expect- 
ed. A little business was done for early 
October loading at 2%4c. The storage 
rate seems settled at 5%c, with very lit- 
tle business transacted locally. Shippers 
are bidding 5¢ for late loading and hold- 
ing at Buffalo, but vessel owners want 
5c. 





TO DEVELOP BUFFALO HARBOR 

Burrato, N. Y.—In all probability, a 
port authority to prepare plans for the 
development of Buffalo harbor and port 
facilities will be established early in 1928 
by act of the state legislature, upon the 
recommendation of the Buffalo and 
Niagara Frontier Port Authority Survey 
Commission. Such an authority is neces- 
sary if Buffalo is to grow industrially, 
the commission declared, after a thor- 
ough inspection of Detroit’s harbors. 





SHIPMENTS FROM HOUSTON 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—The first full 
cargo of grain to be shipped from Hous- 
ton this season, and the largest cargo 
ever loaded there, was cleared last week 
when the British steamer, Kafirstan, left 
for Europe with 300,000 bus wheat. This 
cargo will bring August exports to more 
than 600,000 bus, nearly double the 
amount exported in July. 





SERVICE FROM NEW ORLEANS 

New Orteans, La.—Captain Jose Pose, 
managing director of the Daphne Trans- 
portation Co. of Mobile, has announced 
Plans to inaugurate a freight and pas- 
Senger service in the near future between 
New Orleans, Mobile and Mississippi 
gulf coast points. Captain Pose has left 
Mobile for New York to buy a. boat for 
this service, 





BALTIMORE SAILINGS INCREASED 


Batrimore, Mp.—The Williams Line, 
operating between Baltimore and Pacific 
Coast ports, beginning in September will 
crease its fleet to 10 steamers, have a 
Sailing every 10 days, and reduce its run- 


re time from coast to coast to 17% 
ys. 





RECEIVERS FOR D. & A. LUCKENBACH 
Temporary receivers liave been ap- 
Pointed for D, & A. Luckenbach, flour 
= feed dealers, Bethlehem, Pa. It is 
med that the defendants lack ready 


cash to meet their obligations, but if the 
assets, which are valued at $220,000, are 
conserved, there will be more than ample 
to pay the indebtedness, which amounts 
to $80,000. The company joined in the 
petition for the appointment of a re- 
ceivership, and it is understood that it 
will be reorganized. 





DEATH OF EARLY MILLER 
Valentine Roush, 1222 Jackson Street, 
Sioux City, Iowa, pioneer Iowa miller, 
died at Beverly Hills, Cal., on Aug. 12. 
Heart disease caused his death. Mr. 
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Roush was born Feb. 2, 1848, in Ohio. 
He moved to Lewis, Iowa, when he was 
22 years old, entering the milling busi- 
ness. He conducted milling enterprises 
at Anita, Fontanelle, Atlantic, Holstein 
and Onawa, Iowa. 





DEATH OF GEORGE W. HOGARTH, JR. 

Denver, Coro.—George W. Hogarth, 
Jr., 14 years old, son of the assistant 
auditor of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., died here last week after an 
illness of a few days. Death resulted 
from pneumonia, 








The Rollin’ Pin Bake Shop 
By H. L. Coffin 


bakers of the Middle West as the 

“Butter Crust Man,” owns an orig- 
inal business venture in Long Beach, 
Cal., called the Rollin’ Pin Bake Shop. 
His brother, J. Moquin, who, as he says, 
has been “baking all ’cross the country 
from coast to coast,” is manager, head 
baker, and creator of fancy frosting de- 
signs. 

It is not a very wide shop, although it 
runs back deep enough to give ample 
space for the ovens and the new modern 
electric equipment. It has only one show 
window, but this is so unusual that a 
passer-by cannot help seeing it. The 
displays are changed every day, so that 
there is always something new to look at: 
luscious pies, dainty pastries, crisp cook- 
ies, festive hints in wedding and birthday 
cakes, and always a most intriguing 
fragrance of good things baking. There 
are crisp white curtains dotted with 
blue, with blue tassels on the edge and 
blue tie-backs. It makes you think of 
mother’s kitchen back home and the 
good things she used to make. Yet it 
isn’t a home bakeshop by any stretch of 
the imagination. There are pastries with 
the real French touch that mother never 
dreamed of making, flowered and dec- 
orated frostings that are works of art, 
and unusual shapes to even the most 
familiar cookies, which mark them as 
professional. 

J. Moquin, in his spotless white suit 
and baker’s cap, fits admirably into the 
picture. The shop is all open, so that 
once inside the door the bakery’s shining 
cleanliness and modern equipment may 
easily be inspected. The space nearest 
the entrance where the counters are is 
immaculate in white tile and enamel, 
with green stripes, and with shining plate 
glass tops to the counters. There are 
two salesgirls in white, but not uni- 
formed, and three men bakers besides 
J. Moquin himself. It is a busy place 
from morning to night. The average 
trade is 200 loaves of bread .a day, $100 
worth of cakes and cookies, two wedding 
cakes a week and two birthday cakes a 
day. 


THE STYLE IN WEDDING CAKES 


J O. MOQUIN, well known to fellow- 
a 


Fancy catering to order is one of the 
shop’s specialties, and so are the wedding 
and birthday cakes. Styles change in all 
these things, J. Moquin told me, even 
to the height of the cakes and the shades 
of the icings. “Seems like folks like a 
one- or two-layer cake best now,” he 
said, “instead of those high towering 
ones they used to think were just right. 
And they like colored frostings instead 
of white. Rose is the most popular, I 
guess, but we have orders for almost all 
the shades there are. We used to put 
little doll brides and grooms, all dressed 
up, or a wedding bell, or something like 
that, maybe a cupid, on top of the icing, 
but now we have little call for things 
like that. They want some original de- 
sign in the frosting itself, made of sugar 
and gum paste, that matches the deco- 
rations of the wedding, or some little 
intimate and sentimental token that 
means a lot to the bride and groom but 
is all a mystery to everybody else. The 
more unusual the cake is, the less like 
any other wedding cake seen before, the 
better they like it. We have all sorts of 
mechanical aids to make these fancy 
frostings, and of course a lot of patterns 
to follow. But the demand for some- 
thing new, and something to. match up 
with the other decorative features of the 


wedding, means a lot of work on my 
part, for I do the fancy frostings myself. 

“We always bake favors in the wed- 
ding cakes, as some do in the birthday 
cakes. Little rings and thimbles and 
money and things like that, and it makes 
a lot of fun at the wedding party to see 
who gets what. So we keep these favors 
just for weddings. Our birthday cakes 
we make distinctive by the way we write 
the name, and sometimes the age, of the 
one for whom the cake is bought, and 
the novel arrangements of the candles. 
We send them out all complete, ready to 
light. Almost always the one whose 
birthday it is has a favorite sort of cake, 
and that is generally the kind we have 
to furnish. In a wedding cake, of course, 
we usually follow the conventional lines 
and make a bride’s cake, all white and 
delicate and fluffy.” 


FAVORS NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


Mr. Moquin considers newspapers the 
best advertising medium, although he 
has had good results also from radio and 
circulars. The cardboard boxes in which 
his orders go out are marked with his 
shop name and address, and carry a line 
of reminders about wedding and birth- 
day cakes and orders for catering. 

“But our best advertiser,” he told me, 
“is our window display, and we take 
particular pains with that. We change 
everything in it every day, partly for 
the variety and partly to have always 
just the very freshest things, right out 
of the oven. We find it a good plan not 
to put too many different samples in the 
window at one time. We get more atten- 
tion from just one birthday cake, say, 
or one kind of pastry. We quite often 
feature some one fancy product for a 
day. Then we have some perfect sam- 
ples, and some that are cut and ready 
to eat, and the salesgirls play up that 
display to the customers as they come in. 
We aim to bake pretty close to our trade, 
but sometimes, of course, we have some- 
thing left over. These we sell, one day 
old, at a cheaper rate, and often we 
feature them in the window. We make 
our window tell people all about us dur- 
ing the year. If they watch our dis- 
plays, or even if they just give us a 
casual once-over in passing, they get an 
idea of what we carry and what we do. 

“We depend on the regular trade of 
the people who live in Long Beach. In 
these days of limited house and pantry 
room in apartment houses, not many 
women bake their own bread, and more 
and more of them don’t even bake their 
cakes. Why should they? Our ma- 
terials are just as fresh and wholesome 
as theirs, the articles taste just as good, 
are more uniform, and of greater va- 
riety. I expect the time is coming, and 


coming soon, when private houses with 


baking equipment will be a sort of curi- 
osity. 

“That’s one reason I think this is a 
good vocational field. Anybody thinking 
of going into this business ought first to 
learn his trade well, in a well-established 
bakery. Then when he starts up for 
himself I think he should see that he 
has an. attractive store, good salesgirls, 
specializes in something, like pastries, 
and has all his goods of uniform quality, 
so that people can depend on anything 
that comes from his store. These four 
things I consider the essentials of suc- 
cess in a bakeshop, and if a man knows 
his business and watches these four 
points, I know he can make a success 
of a shop like the Rollin’ Pin.” 
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J. H. Woolridge Not Con- 
nected With The North- 
western Miller 


I? has again been brought to our 
attention that J. H. Woolridge 
has recently represented himself 
to be associated with The North- 
western Miller as Washington cor- 
respondent and in various other 
capacities. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to repeat a: warning 
which appeared in this publication 
on Feb. 23 of the present year: 
Mr. Woolridge has no connection 
whatever with either the Miller 
Publishing Co. or The Northwest- 
ern Miller—The Editors. 

















COMBINE HANDLED GRAIN IS 
CALLED UNFIT FOR MARKET 
Mryneapouis, Minn.—The Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., grain commission, Min- 
neapolis, in its weekly crop report says 
that “most of the early threshed wheat 
is in good condition, except where the 
combination harvester and thresher has 
been used. A large part of the grain 
handled by these combines is unfit for 
market. It has been cut before fully 
matured, and because of green kernels 
and high moisture it cannot be handled 
with safety through the elevators. It is 
selling at very heavy discounts, and some 
farmers undoubtedly will suffer heavy 
losses in harvesting their crops in this 
way.” ; 





BUILDING CONTRACTS LET 
FOR BIRMINGHAM, ALA., MILL 
Attanta, Ga.— The Plosser-Knecht 
Flour & Grain Co., 1500 Avenue B, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has advised the southeast- 
ern trade that contracts for a flour mill, 
which the company is to erect at Bir- 
mingham this season have been awarded, 
and that construction of the plant will be 
pushed rapidly, so it may be in operation 
the latter part of this year or early in 
1928. It will be one of the largest mills 
in Alabama. 





COMPARISON REPORT BLANKS 
ARE ISSUED BY FEDERATION 
The Millers’ National Federation has 
sent out a confidential comparison re- 
port covering actual and budgeting costs 
of mills for the. six months ended June 
30, Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Federation, has emphasized the fact that 
the value of this interchange of cost in- 
formation depends upon the number and 
representative character of mills report- 
ing, and has expressed the hope that all 
will file their reports early. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS PICNIC 

The northwest section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists held a 
picnic for its members and their families 
on Aug. 20, at Kelly’s Farm, Nine-Mile- 
Creek, near Minneapolis. The attendance 
was about 100. The weather was ideal 
and all enjoyed the splendid program 
provided by the committee, of which J. 
A. Dunn, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was chairman. 

A kittenball game between the married 
and single men was won by the latter, 
with a score of 22 to 10. The pie eating 
contest was won by A. D. Wilhoit, the 
ball throwing contest for ladies by Mrs. 
Leslie R. Olsen, and the ladies’ golf game 
by Miss Karpins, of the Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc. 

Out-of-town visitors at the outing 
were: Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Mitchell, Me- 
nomonie, Wis; Thomas W. Sanford, New 
Ulm; Everett E. Palmer, Mankato; Har- 
vey T. Buchanan, Duluth. 





DAYTON, TENN., MILL SOLD 

NasHvILLE, Tenn.—The property of 
the Dayton (Tenn.) Milling Co. was of- 
fered for sale on Aug. 11 by J. H. 
Brown, trustee in bankruptcy, and was 
sold to a group of creditors under the 
name of the Dayton Mills for $10,500. 
If this bid is not raised before being 
confirmed by the United States district 
court at Chattanooga, Tenn. it is 
planned by the purchasers to reorganize 
the company. The plant has a capacity 
of 125 bbls. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


So far as spring wheat flour is con- 
cerned, the market is still rather inac- 
tive. Northwestern millers, however, are 
not at all discouraged. Inquiry is in- 
creasing, they say, and sales last week 
ran pretty close to the capacity mark. 

Compared with previous years’ book- 
ings at this time, of course the showing 
is not so good. While receiving offers, 
some of the large mills have refused to 
book for shipment after Dec. 31. They 
feel that in the end both they and their 
customers will be best served by restrict- 
ing bookings to the three month period. 

Reported Price Cutting—The price 
situation seems to be badly demoralized. 
In Iowa, for instance, one southwestern 
company in particular is said to be quot- 
ing bakers at $1 bbl under what Minne- 
apolis mills ask. The same is true in 
some eastern markets. And yet, in the 
face of such competition, local mills 
claim to be getting their share of the 
business at prices based on a satisfactory 
conversion cost basis. Buyers, in some 
instances, pay little attention to these 
ridiculously low offerings, evidently be- 
lieving there is a “catch” somewhere. 

None of the big eastern bakery com- 
binations have as yet bought spring 
wheat flours heavily. The _ interest 
evinced, however, leads millers to look 
for improved buying before long. 

Clears—The domestic market for 
spring clears is very satisfactory. Prices 
are firm and mills report good sales, with 
bookings sufficient to absorb the produc- 
tion for a month or six weeks. Export 
inquiry for second clear is steady. Com- 
panies operating mills at Buffalo have 
been able to make fairly heavy sales. 
This flour is made from Canadian wheat, 
in bond. The market for second clear 
has advanced, with offerings limited to 
last half October shipment. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 
Short patent, 98-lb 

cotton 
Standard patent 
Second patent 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 
First clear, 
Second clear, 
Whole wheat 
Graham, standard .... 

*140-Ib jutes. 


Aug. 23 Year ago 
$7.85@8.05 $8.05 @8.40 
7.45 @7.65 
7.20@7.36 
6.60 @6.70 
6.40@6.50 
. 4.75@4.90 
7.10 @7.30 
6.40@6.60 


SEMOLIN AS 


Demand for semolinas is still of a 
hand-to-mouth character. Manufactur- 
ers whose stocks are exhausted are tak- 
ing an occasional car to keep them going 
until such time as they are satisfied that 
prices have reached a trading basis. 
While new crop semolinas are quoted at 
Yc lb under old, this price is not attrac- 
tive to manufacturers. They look for a 
break in grain premiums when the move- 
ment gets under way, and are not dis- 
posed to contract against future needs 
until then. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
44,@4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; 
standard, 44%4.@4%4c; fancy patent and 
special grade semolina, 4@4¥%c; No. 3, 4c. 

In the week ending Aug. 20, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 42,- 
269 bbls durum products, compared with 
45,696 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Weekly 
capacity 


Flour Pet. 
output of ac- 
bbis tivity 
198,122 43 
194,657 
213,311 
228,524 
256,789 


Aug. 14-20 

Previous week .. 
Year ago 

Two years ago... 
Three years ago. 
Four years ago.. 272,940 
Five years ago... 338,520 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 





olis mills were 500 bbls last week, 1,080 
in the previous week, 1,721 a year ago, 
and 2,950 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

Weekly 
capacity 


Flour Pet. 
output 
bbls bbls 
357,900 167,554 
Previous week .. 428,100 215,840 
Year ago 423,690 214,571 
Two years ago... 433,890 235,885 
Three years ago. 426,690 244,118 
Four years ago.. 329,940 182,331 
Five years ago... 416,940 177,635 
Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
July 23. 73 73,450 213,952 219,130 5,986 eve 
July 30. 73 73,450 226,928 218,550 1,746 1,030 
Aug. 6 70 71,950 219,901 214,989 2,014 580 
Aug. 13 67 71,350 215,840 219,179 3,645 1,161 
Aug. 20 54 59,650 167,554 166,179 572 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Aug. 20, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 

-—Output—, -——Exports—, 

1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
Minneapolis ...10,850 12,223 100 98 
St. Paul 555 556 30 
Duluth-Sup. .. 864 986 bes i 
Outside 10,596 11,799 134 92 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation Aug. 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F, G and rye mills. 


RED DOG RATE PROTEST 


The Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
through F. B. Townsend, director, has 
filed a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, asking for a suspen- 
sion of the proposed changes in rates on 
red dog from western trunk line terri- 
tory to the East. Tariffs have been filed 
by the various carriers, effective Sept. 1, 
advancing the freight rate on red dog 
from the feed basis to that of flour and 
wheat. The petition asks the Commission 


to investigate the subject and allow the 
Traffic Association to show cause why the 
advance should not be allowed to become 
effective. 


TO ENLARGE COMMANDER ELEVATOR 


B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, has awarded a contract to the Bar- 
nett & Record Co. for a 1,000,000-bu ad- 
dition to the Commander eleyator at St. 
Louis Park, a suburb of Minneapolis. 
The present capacity is around 2,600,000 
bus. Construction work is to be begun 
at once, and rushed through to comple- 
tion. The completed plant will be a one 
unit terminal, and the largest concrete 
elevator in Minneapolis. 


NOTES 


W. H. O’Keefe, sales manager for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
on a trip to Cincinnati. 


Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., is visiting trade 
connections in Chicago. 

A. L. Goetzmann, manager of the 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, visited 
Minneapolis last week end. 

E. W. Watson, vice president of the 
Clara Milling Co., Minneapolis, left Aug. 
21 for a trip through central states ter- 
ritory. 

Miss Anna E. Reese, wheat exporter, 
New York, is in Minneapolis this week, 
but expects to leave for Winnipeg on 
Aug. 24. 


William E. Pearce, superintendent of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., returned 
Aug. 22 from a vacation trip to his old 
home in the East. 


W. L. Harvey, secretary-treasurer of 
the International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, spent last week at the company’s 
new plant at Buffalo. 

L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, and 
of the Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis, 
is in Kansas City this week. 


William H. Sudduth, vice president of 
the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
Minneapolis, arrived in New York Aug. 
23 from a three months’ trip abroad. 


C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, who 
is at present in the East, expects to pass 
through Minneapolis on his Way home on 
Aug. 25. 


H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, arrived in 
Minneapolis Aug. 23 from a 2,000-mile 
automobile trip through northern Minne- 
sota and as far north as Winnipeg. He 
was accompanied by his family and a 
few friends. 


A regular caravan of automobiles will 
leave Minneapolis Aug. 27 for New Ulm, 
for the quarterly meeting of the north- 
western unit of the Operative Millers’ 
Association. 

The Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co. is 
going to install a laboratory, and has en- 
gaged Carl B. Gustafson, of the State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, to take 
charge of it. 


Harry G. Randall, vice president of 
the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
Kansas City, motored to northern Min- 


THE new 2,500-bbi mill of the Western Flour Mills, Davenport, lowa, has 
ample wheat storage facilities. The Goldrim Flour sign, when illuminated at 
night, is visible for miles. 
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nesota last week. ,He left Minneapolis, 
for home, Aug. 22. 


George Brown, general manager of the 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio, js 
visiting in Minneapolis with his brother, 
R. T. Brown, northwestern representa- 
tive of the company. 


O. L. Spencer, manager of the State 
Mill at Grand Forks, has been made 
manager of the terminal elevator also, 
The wheat buyer, H. M. Webster, has 
been succeeded by C. A. Bell. 

The Weaver Co., Minneapolis, north- 
western representative of the Allis. 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., has been awarded the 
contract for the milling equipment for 
the new plant of the Cream of Wheat Co. 

Otis B. Durbin, Chicago, buyer for the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, spent Aug. 
22-23 at the headquarters in St. Paul, on 
his way home from a two weeks’ trip 
through the wheat fields of the North- 
west and western Canada. 


Arrangements have been made for spe- 
cial cars, attached to the North Western 
Limited, leaving Minneapolis Sept. 24, 
for the convenience of northwestern bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen who are going 
to the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association in Chicago, the 
week of Sept. 25. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Sales of flour iast week were in small 
lots and to scattered territory. Buyers 
nearly all asked for prompt delivery. 
Few showed any disposition to book 
ahead. The protein content of the new 
crop is still to be determined. The easier 
wheat market was reflected in declining 
mill prices last week. 

The large crop of durum that is known 
to be forthcoming keeps durum flour 
buyers out of the market. No one is in 
a hurry to book ahead, so the mill is 
finding present selling conditions rather 
slow. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

20 

Previous week 82 48 
Year ago ,33 33 
Two years ago 14,490 39 

Quotations, Aug. 20, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

1927 1926 
$7.40@7.65 $8.60 @8.75 
8.15 @8.60 
7.45 @7.60 
5.40@5.65 6.20@6.45 


NOTES 


J. J. Padden, of the Crookston ( Minn.) 
Milling Co., was here last week. 


Clarence E. Lee has arrived from Min- 
neapolis to make his home in Duluth as 
representative of the International Mill- 
ing Co. 

C. E. Taylor, Minneapolis, has been 
elected to membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade, and will come here as 
the representative of the Sheffield Ele- 
vator Co. 

Samuel J. McCaull, of the McCaull- 
Dinsmore Co., who has been at Minne- 
apolis for several months, has returned 
to Duluth and reopened the office of the 
company here. 

James Ford Bell, president of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., and Thornton W. 
Hall, vice president and general m:naget 
of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, were here last week. 

Visitors on ’change last week were M. 
E. Grant, Minneapolis manager of the 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., and H. 
A. Feltus, traffic manager of the Vat 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, and 
A. F. Carmen and George E. Lec, Kat- 
sas City. F. G. Carson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Very little old wheat flour is in the 
hands of mills and, as a result, most 
mills are refusing to book old wheat flour 
for prompt shipment. As a rule, buyers 
are buying for immediate needs, and lit 
tle new crop business has been booked. 

Quotations, Aug. 20: first patent $8.30 
bbl, standard patent $8.20, first cleat 
$6.25, and second clear $4.75. 

* * 

The mill at Stevensville, Mont., wil 
start grinding this month. The managet 
is H. H. Duncan. 

Watter F, Brittan. 


First patent 

Second patent 

First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute.... 
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ROBERT E. STERLING, SOUTHWESTERN MANAGER 


612-614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking”’ 








KANSAS CITY 


In spite of rust and frost damage re- 

rts that suggest firm wheat prices, 
with additional advances possible, buyers 
have no more faith in the present level 
than they have had since the start of the 
new crop movement. Mills report light 
bookings of small orders, which obviously 
are being placed because of the necessity 
of restocking. In addition to these, prac- 
tically nothing is being sold. 

Baking Trade——Two of the large bak- 
ing companies were again in the market, 
and picked up fair-sized lots, but these 
were not the usual long-time bookings 
that southwestern millers have come to 
expect from such buyers. Instead, they 
were for immediate needs,—all of which 
gives ‘urther indication of the virtually 
unanimous desire of the trade to wait 
for the spring wheat crop. 

Jobbing Trade.—Orders for 1,000 bbls 
or less are the rule with this class of 
buyers. As has been true all season, 
their bookings constitute over three quar- 
ters of the business done. 

Export—Export sales by Kansas City 
mills are showing very little, if any, im- 
provement over the previous week’s poor 
business. In addition, interior mills, 
which have had a more normal seasonal 
demand, now find business much reduced. 
Holland, Germany, and the United King- 
dom are the best buyers. Quotations, 
Aug. 16, on an export straight, basis 
bulk, f.o.b., Kansas City, $5.55@5.90 bbl. 

Shipping Directions.—Shipping orders 
are coming slower, and the week’s pro- 
duction averaged only 66 per cent ca- 
pacity. 

Flour Prices.—Prices are down 5@10c. 
In view of the fact that wheat prices, 
Aug. 20, practically were on a par with 
those of the week before, the decline is 
largely due to higher feed prices. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 20, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7.30@7.85 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.70@ 
7.85; straight, $6.60@7.05; first clear, 
$5.50@6.05; second clear and low grade, 
$4.75@ 5.50. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 69 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 14-20 ...... 357,660 222,950 62 
Previous week .. 348,600 226,894 65 
mer AGO ....... 360,660 330,369 91 
Two years ago... 364,710 208,924 57 
Five-year average (same week).... 74 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 79 
KANSAS CITY 
Aug. 14-20 ...... 175,500 116,974 66 
Previous week .. 175,500 129,049 73 
Year BO ievave. 172,500 145,621 84 
_ years ago... 151,500 119,316 78 
ive-year average (same week).... 80 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 85 
WICHITA 
Aug. 14-20 ...... 62,400 40,631 63 
Previous week .. 62,400 32,746 52 
— 980 ideas 62,400 50,688 81 
Wo years ago... 65,700 23,706 36 
ST. JOSEPH 
Aug. 14-20 eens 47,400 33,735 71 
Previous week ., 47,400 38,253 80 
— REO Geacess 47,400 47,229 99 
Wo years ago... 47,400 28,079 59 
SALINA 
Gee 14-20 5... 46,200 25,463 55 
Tevious week .. 46,200 36,733 79 
te CO) PSS 37,800 33,427 88 
© years ago... 46,200 23,225 50 
‘ ATCHISON 
Pe: IGOR sa ks 29,700 26,803 90 
Ee yious week .. 29,700 29,504 99 
E REO i cecays 29,700 30,146 101 


OMAHA 
Aug. 14-20 ...... 27,300 24,227 88 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,988 88 
WOOP GP. a ccawee 27,300 26,835 97 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,575 82 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SEE, 5 02.6 64a4> OOCnR REED O CAN SABES 4 123 
CED WEEE cane ceencacswoscwesebases 153 
WS WAV oh 08 cob EO 0 66 ca eN ee eed OS 157 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 20 fair and 41 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
26,149 bbls last week, 27,344 in the pre- 
vious week, 40,385 a year ago, and 5,543 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


J. H. Compton, Dallas manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was here last 
week, 


W. P. Garcelon, St. Louis manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., was 
in Kansas City last week. 


The Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
has replaced its Diesel oil engine with a 
400 h-p synchronous electric motor. 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. recently 
completed remodeling the Light Grain & 
Milling Co.’s mill at Liberal, Kansas. 

L. E. Boxill, West Indies representa- 
tive of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
left for home last week after a fort- 
night’s visit here. 

C. H. Black, of the Southard Feed & 
Milling Co., returned from a brief Euro- 
pean trip last week. He visited France, 
Belgium and Germany. 

Local mills find that the Indian meal 
moth infestation of stored feeds is un- 
usually prevalent this month, and are 
fumigating more freely. 

Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the 
board of directors, and F. L. Carey, 
president, of the Nye & Jenks Grain Co., 
Chicago, were here last week. 

Several sales of gray shorts at over 
$40 ton on straight car lots are reported 
to have been made by resellers last week. 
This is the top price of the season. 


Kansas City’s oldest miller, L. S. 
Mohr, of the Zenith Milling Co., celebrat- 
ed his eightieth birthday, Aug. 21. He 
has been in the milling business over 
50 years. 

E. A. Nelson, general manager of the 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas, and Lloyd Cowgill, of the Brand- 
Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, Mo., were 
here last week. 

A. L. Goetzmann, manager and treas- 
urer of the Zenith Milling Co., has pur- 
chased the Kansas City Board of Trade 
membership of Alexander McKenzie, who 
was with the Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
until his recent death. 


Oscar T, Cook, manager of the Wyan- 
dotte Elevator Co., and H. Alfred 
Fowler, of the Fowler Commission Co., 
christened the new Kansas City-Chicago 
air passenger service by making the trip 
by regular plane on Saturday. 

The Kansas City protein referee board 
is considering the advisability of staging 
a cereal chemistry symposium with the 
Kansas and Nebraska chemists’ clubs at 
Kansas City in October or November. 
The meeting, if held, will bring several 
prominent men here to talk on milling 
and baking problems. 

M. W. Barnes, of the Douglas & 
Barnes Grain Co., Stratford, Texas, dur- 
ing a visit here last week said that north- 
ern Texas harvested very little wheat, as 
the dry weather earlier in the season 
burned practically the entire area. It 
even is necessary to ship in seed wheat 
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for the large acreage to be planted next 
year. 

C. V. Topping, secretary, and E. H. 
Hogueland, counselor, of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, are outlining the 
southwestern millers’ testimony to be 
given at the Minneapolis hearing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission start- 
ing Sept. 15. 

Texas and Oklahoma mills are clearing 
a fair export volume of flour in the face 
of a general poor foreign business among 
the Kansas City and interior Kansas 
mills. Advantage of location, particu- 
larly in freight rates, is the major rea- 
son for the difference. 

M. F. Dillon, secrétary of district No. 
2, Association of Operative Millers, and 
Edgar S. Miller, southwestern manager 
of the Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
will attend the meeting of district No. 
4, Association of Operative Millers, at 
New Ulm, Minn., Aug. 27. 

L. C. Voelkel, of the West Grain Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, who visited the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade last week, re- 
ports that, for the first time in years, the 
state has a surplus of corn. Wheat, he 
stated, should total 3,000,000 bus more 
than the government estimate of 17,000,- 
000. 

Several mills in southwestern Missouri 
suffered minor flood losses last week. In 
no instance were they serious. The Mor- 
row-Kidder Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., 
was shut down all week, due to a flooded 
engine room. No serious damage was 
done to the plant, and none to grain and 
flour stocks. 

The highest premium of the season was 
paid Aug. 16, when the Wallingford 
Bros. sold a car of No. 3 dark hard 
wheat, with a protein test of 16.55 per 
cent, for $1.69 bu, which made a pre- 
mium of 35c over the September future 
price. There were also several cars 
quoted at 37c over during the week, but 
no buyers appeared. 

W. S. Balch, adjuster for the south- 
western department of the millers’ mu- 
tual insurance companies, had his knees 
injured in an automobile accident recent- 
ly. He had been investigating the fire at 
the Dalton, Kansas, elevator of the Hun- 
ter Milling Co., and was driving to a 
near-by town to make train connections 
when his car was hit. 

The Crete (Neb.) Mills have placed a 
contract with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, for the installation of 
a 2,400-bu corn mill in an unused part 
of their wheat flour mill building. The 
installation will be accomplished under 
difficulty, as the floor space in which the 
new unit is to be placed was designed 
originally for a 720-bu mill. 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Atchison-Leavenworth mills reported 
a very slow flour demand last week, sales 
running around 50 to 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity. There is a little inquiry from 
some of the larger bakery buyers, but 
their views were more or less indefinite, 
and none of the local mills reported any 
sales. The unfortunate part of the situ- 
ation is that most of the buying is for 
deferred delivery rather than immediate 
shipment. This fact, along with a lack 
of shipping directions for August deliv- 
ery, is making it difficult for mills to op- 
erate, and a number of plants that have 
been running on heavy schedules so far 
have had to curtail production. 

One fact that is making it difficult to 
secure shipping directions is the high 
prices of feed. The mixed car buyer is 
absolutely at sea as to present feed 
values, and is holding up shipment of 
flour, awaiting a break in feed. 

Export bidders are out of line, and 
river mills are not expecting to do any 
business with them on this crop. Quota- 
tions, basis 98-lb cottons, Aug. 20: hard 
wheat short patent $7.50@7.70 bbl, 
straight $7.10@7.30, first clear $5.65@ 
5.85; soft wheat short patent $7.30@ 
7.50, straight $6.85@6.90, first clear $5.95 
@6.15.: 

NOTES 


One Atchison mill, in checking over 
sales made on this crop as compared with 
last year, found a wide discrepancy. 
Last year at this time bookings were 
over one third larger than this year. 











THE KANSAS FLOODS 


BNORMALLY heavy rainfall 

over all of western and central 
Kansas has caused nearly all of the 
state’s principal streams to reach 
flood stage, and in many cases to go 
over their banks and flood sur- 
rounding fields. For a time serious 
and widespread property damage 
was feared. At several points, no- 
tably Salina, flour mill properties 
were in danger of flooded basements 
and first floors. In some instances 
operation was slightly interfered 
with. Property damage was small. 
A considerable quantity of wheat 
was damaged in shock and stack, 
but the full extent of this will not 
be known for three to four weeks. 

















This represents, to a certain extent, a 
comparison of the two years’ bookings. 


W. W. Blair, son of the late W. A. 
Blair, former president of the Blair Mill- 
ing Co., is confined to bed with a slight 
illness. 

A. S. Cain, vice president of the Cain 
Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, spent 
two days of this week in Illinois, calling 
on his company’s connections. 


OKLAHOMA 


Very little change was noted in mill- 
ing in Oklahoma the past week, although 
demand for flour is somewhat greater. 
Mills are working about half time. 
Prices, Aug. 18, delivered in Oklahoma in 
mixed car lots: hard wheat short patent 
flour, $7.80@7.90 bbl; soft wheat short 
patent flour, $8@8.10; standard patent, 
$7.30@7.40. 

NOTES 


B. F. Barton, formerly of Dallas, has 
been employed by the Campbell Baking 
Co., Oklahoma City. 

The Elevator Supplies Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., has been given permission to en- 
ter Texas. R. E. Johnson, Dallas, will 
be state agent. 


The Farmers’ Elevator, Electra, Texas, 
has been sold to Kemple Bros. & Myers 
and will be known by the new firm name. 
Allen Kemple will assume active control. 

J. M. Young, formerly of Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, has moved to Oklahoma City 
with his family, and is now connected 
with the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co. 

An amended charter changes the name 
of the Hogan-Hayden Grain Co., Mus- 
kogee, Okla., to the Bouldin-Thornton 
Co. Incorporators are E. S. Bouldin, 
Muskogee, J. H. McElroy, McAlester, 
and S. P. Ferguson, Adair. 


A vigorous campaign has been waged 
by Houston interests the past few months 
to promote confidence among foreign 
steamship owners in the adequacy of 
Houston as a port of lading for full car- 
go grain charters. These owners for- 
merly were under the impression that 
the depth of the channel was insufficient 
for efficient handling of loaded steamers. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business contracted still further 
last week, with a comparatively small 
volume of business for the time of year. 
Buyers seem bent on awaiting the out- 
come of the spring wheat harvest, and 
anticipate declines. Offers and ideas of 
millers were not quite so far apart as 
before, however. Export business was 
quiet, although a limited amount of cut 
straight was sold to the United King- 
dom. Shipping directions are coming in 
very slowly, and a further reduction in 
operations has_ resulted. Quotations, 
Aug. 20, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
short patent, $7.30@8 bbl; straight, $6.90 
@7.50; first clear, $5.90@6.10. 

NOTES 

H. S. Cain, sales manager for the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, spent 
last week calling on trade in Oklahoma. 

Alvin Long, manager of the Central 
Kansas Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas, re- 
cently made a business trip to Colorado. 

George Firsching has resigned as Texas 


sales representative of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., and F. W. Hipple, who 
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has been representing the mill in Iowa, 
has been transferred to Texas territory. 


The Winfield plant of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co. was shut down most of 
last week, due to high water. Operation 
was resumed on Aug. 20. 


SALINA 


Flour sales, although of no great vol- 
ume, show improvement over last month. 
Export business is still rather slow, with 
perhaps a slight impetus last week. De- 
mand for feeds is still greater than the 
supply, with orders evenly distributed. 
Quotations, Aug. 18, cotton 98s, basis 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.40@7.80 
bbl; 95 per cent, $7.10@7.30; straight, 
$7@7.10. 

NOTES 


Although Salina has just experienced 
its worst flood since 1903, Salina mills 
escaped damage, with the exception of 
the Western Star Mill, located on the 
Smoky River, which suffered the incon- 
venience of a water filled basement. 
Shipping has been interfered with to some 
extent, as it is very difficult to get cars. 


L. G. Gottschick, Otto Paugh and C. 
A. Gale, of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., started for Ellsworth, Aug. 17, to 
arrange for the reopening of the com- 
pany’s Ellsworth mill, which has been 
shut down, due to water conditions. 
They were forced to abandon their car, 
however, and walked home via the rail- 
road track. 


WICHITA 


Scattered sales in small lots are pre- 
dominating, buyers taking only enough 
for immediate needs. Bids indicate that 
interest in flour is light at present prices. 
Specifications have been slow. There is 
little interest among foreign buyers. 

There was such a noticeable increase 
in request for wheat from this section 
last week that millers are hopeful that it 
will extend to flour. Wheat from the 
Southwest is in great demand for its 
protein and low moisture content in com- 
parison to that from other sections. Mills 
are running 50 per cent capacity, al- 
though one reported full capacity. 
Prices, basis Kansas City, 98-lb cottons: 
hard wheat short patent, $8 bbl; clear 
grade, $7.50; straight, $6.75. 

NOTES 
J. L. Hagler, southern Oklahoma rep- 


resentative of the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., was here last week. 


G. G. Sohlberg, president of the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., passed 
through Wichita, Aug. 19, on his way to 
the northern lakes to spend his vacation. 


NEBRASKA 


Trading in flour was checked some- 
what last week by an advance in quota- 
tions. However, a good volume of busi- 
ness was booked. 

Arrivals of wheat in this market con- 
tinued liberal, and local mills are having 
no difficulty in getting all the high pro- 
tein wheat they require. 

Reports have gone out from other ter- 
minal markets that Omaha elevators have 
become congested with wheat, but there 
is no foundation for these reports. There 
has been a large movement of wheat to 
Omaha in the last six weeks, but it has 
been handled without difficulty. 

Leien Leste. 


Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Aug. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1926 and 1925 (000’s 
omitted): 


Acres »=————-Bushels————_,, 

1927 1927 1926 1925 
New York .. 1,017 34,060 34,578 36,612 
Pennsylv'nia 1,111 39,429 35,552 40,495 
ORIO csccace 2,039 71,844 75,240 83,000 
Indiana 56,036 67,020 59,864 
Illinois ..... 118,412 123,516 157,788 
Michigan 53,003 51,810 51,808 
Wisconsin .. 97,969 96,638 126,246 
Minnesota .. 133,402 129,162 200,340 
Iowa 214,491 195,962 243,863 
Missouri ... 32,607 41,540 49,998 
N. Dakota.. 67,311 34,408 63,558 
S. Dakota.. 75,204 23,213 96,356 
Nebraska .. 67,420 52,516 73,953 
Oth. states. . 232,653 292,584 203,669 


U. States. 42,914 1,278,741 1,253,739 1,487,550 








The ratio of unserviceable cars to the 
total number of freight cars in the 
United States in 1926 was 6.5 per cent. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Complaint of lack of new business is 
general among mills. So far this season, 
booking has been considerably lighter 
than usual, and shipping instructions on 
what flour has been bought are very hard 
to obtain. A light and scattered domes- 
tic business was reported last week, but 
the total volume was comparatively small. 
Prices are held fairly well in line with 
the market by the majority of mills, but 
buyers’ ideas are quite at variance. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The southern trade 
continues to buy soft wheat flour in scat- 
tered lots, and usually only as imme- 
diate requirements demand. Stocks have 
been kept at a low point so far this crop 
year, and no heavy future booking has 
occurred, Shipping instructions are only 
fair, and the entire trade has adopted a 
waiting attitude. 

Hard Wheat Flour. — Bakers who 
bought two or three months’ require- 
ments earlier in the season are ordering 
out flour only as they need it, and new 
business is light. Mills anticipate a 
heavier buying period as soon as north- 
western and Canadian crops are out of 
the way, but for the time being buying 
is almost at a standstill. Shipping in- 
structions are coming in slowly. 

Exports.—The export situation is simi- 
lar to that of the domestic trade. Buy- 
ing is light, and for small quantities. 
The only business reported is scattered 
sales to Europe and South America, but 
the total volume of this business is light. 
Comparatively little flour has been booked 
so far this season, but a marked im- 
provement is expected as soon as the 
Canadian crop becomes a known factor. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Aug. 20: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.25@7.60 bbl, straight $6.25@6.50, 
first clear $5.75@6; hard winter short 
patent $7.40@7.80, straight $6.60@7, first 
clear $5.75@6.10; spring first patent $7.60 
@8, standard patent $7.30@7.60, first 
clear $6.50@7. 

‘ ‘FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Pct. of 
activity 
Aug. 14-20 45 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 

Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
pe ees ee 
Previous week ........... 55,700 
Year ago 56,600 
Two years ago .+» 45,100 
OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEET 

District No. 5 of the Association of 
Operative Millers will hold its fall meet- 
ing at the Statler Hotel, Sept. 3, at 6 
p.m. G. L. Alexander, of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Corporation, will read a 
paper comparing this year’s wheat crop 
with that of last. C. B. Barron, head 
of the Offite of Federal Grain Supervi- 
sion for this district, will speak on grain 
grading. A special invitation will be ex- 
tended to millowners to attend this din- 
ner and business meeting. 


NOTES 

A. E. Hegewisch, New Orleans freight 
broker, visited St. Louis mills last week. 

C. E. Shepard, of the Plant Flour 
Mills Co., recently made a business trip 
in Tlinois. 

Robert M. Peek, of Peek Bros., Little 
Rock, Ark., flour brokers, was in St. 
Louis last week. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
called at this office on his way east last 
week, 


A. Terkuhle, of the New Orleans of- 
fice of the Holland-America Line, called 
on the trade in St. Louis last week. 


C. R. Heaney and J. W. West, Jr., of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, were in St. Louis on business last 
week. 


J.J. McCarthy, St. Louis district man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co., is expect- 
ed to return from his vacation early in 
September. 


Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis baker, 
and president of the Associated Bakers 
of America, Wholesale and Retail, left 
Aug. 21 for a vacation at Wisconsin 
lakes. 


St. Louis millers last week gave a din- 
ner in honor of Morris A. Wilkins, gen- 
eral manager of the Plant Flour Mills 
Co., and E. L. Stancliff, whom Mr. Wil- 
kins succeeded. 


Morris A. Wilkins, general manager of 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., has applied 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change on transfer of certificate from 
E. L. Stancliff. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour buyers are extremely cautious, 
and most business last week was in small 
lots and for immediate shipment. Al- 
though more favorable reports are com- 
ing in from federal crop experts working 
in this territory, this has had little influ- 
ence on the volume of flour being sold to 
bakers in the interior. They are appar- 
ently satisfied to take only enough for 
their immediate requirements. 

Export conditions are very dull, with 
a wide variance between America and 
Europe on price ideas. However, a total 
of 17,812 bags flour was sent through this 
port to Europe during the week, Copen- 
hagen leading with 4,450. Other ports 
taking flour were as follows: Aalborg, 
3,000 bags; Aarhus, 550; Bergen, 950; 
Bremen, 2,294; Hamburg, 3,568; Liver- 
pool, 2,000; Manchester, 500; Oslo, 500. 
Latin America showed the usual interest. 

Flour prices, on Aug. 18: 

--—Winter——, 
Spring 
Short patent 
95 per cent 
100 per cent . 
Cut 
First clear . 
oo eee 

Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 14,598 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Aug. 18, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Havana, 1,000 bags; Panama City, 950. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 960; 
Cienfuegos, 450; Bluefields, 100. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,700; Matan- 
zas, 500; Cardenas, 675; Sagua la Grande, 
450; Caibarien, 500. 

United Fruit Co: Belize, 970; Santiago, 
925; Havana, 3,460; Kingston, 1,425; 
Puerto Barrios, 1,736; Colon, 950; Pan- 
ama City, 596; Tela, 200; Puerto Limon, 
3,051. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Aug. 18: 

Destination— 
Aalborg 
Aarhus 


Destination— 
La Guayra 
Liverpool 
Belize Manchester .... 
Bergen Matanzas 
Bluefields Oslo 
Bremen Panama City ...1, 
Buenaventura .. Puerto Barrios. . 
Caibarien Puerto Cabezas.. 
Cardenas Puerto Cortez ..1, 
Ceiba Puerto Limon... 
Cienfuegos Sagua la Grande 450 
Colon ...... Santiago ....... 2,506 
Copenhagen Stann Creek ... 
Hamburg .. 
Havana .... 
Kingston 
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Arrivals of rough rice were slow, at- 
tributed to weather conditions and to the 
diverting of some to the farm bureau 
mill at Baton Rouge, where an organi- 
zation of farmers is handling a part of 
the crop. Growers outside the organiza- 
tion are selling in the open market, here 
or direct to outside mills. The following 
figures were posted, Aug. 18, at the 
Board of Trade: 


Receipts— 
Season to Aug. 18 
Same period, 1926 

Sales— 

Season to Aug. 18 
Same period, 1926 


Clean 
pockets 
10,180 
18,616 


24,630 
17,415 


A. J. Palermo, of John E. Koerner & 
Co., is calling on the trade in Louisiana, 

Luis Buenrostro has joined the export 
department of J.S. Waterman & Co., Inc, 

J. S. Waterman, Sr., of J. S. Water- 
man & Co., Inc., is on a 30-day vacation 
at Evanston, III. 

Horace L. Pitcher, of the Kansas Mill 
& Elevator Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was a recent visitor in New Orleans. 

George L. Ferry, of Schwartz & Ferry, 
has returned from his vacation spent at 
Camp Salmen. Mr. Ferry is a boy scout 
master, 

R. A. Suttivay. 





Corn Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 corn production, based on condition 
Aug. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1926 and 1925, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

1927 1926 1925 

New York 21,721 23,450 24,876 
New Jersey 6,956 
Pennsylvania ... 44,945 
Ohio + 104,234 
Indiana .. + 106,105 
Illinois ... . 211,437 
Michigan ... 39,875 
Wisconsin .. - 63,058 
Minnesota + 118,338 
Iowa - 359,839 
Missouri 144,726 
North Dakota... 21,702 
South Dakota... ° q 
Nebraska 236,600 
Kansas 109,942 
Maryland . 24,930 
Virginia iy 36,982 
West Virginia .. . 18,980 
North Carolina.. 5 $4,400 
South Carolina... 23, 19,483 
Georgia 55,346 41,676 
Kentucky 101,277 85,622 
Tennessee 85,222 63,240 
Alabama 45,765 37,760 
Mississippi 36,826 35,586 
Arkansas 41,533 28,084 
Louisiana 19,722 22,050 
Oklahoma 61,178 19,185 
Texas 106,863 
Colorado 10,472 


Other states .... 44,898 45,798 





United States. 2,385,226 2,645,031 





Rye Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 rye production, based on condition Aug. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1926 and the 1922-26 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
1927 1926 1922-26 
1,378 1,488 2,561 
1,088 1,245 2,269 


Pennsylvania ... 
Illinois 

Indiana 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

North Dakota .. 
South Dakota ... 
Montana 
Nebraska 

Other states .... 


61,484 


United States.. 





Flaxseed Crop by States 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 flaxseed crop, based on condition Aug. 
1, compared with the final production fig- 
ures for 1926 and 1925, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
1926 1925 


Minnesota 8,554 7,400 
North Dakota .. 6,736 9,496 
South Dakota .. 2,755 3,801 
Montana 804 
Other states .... 610 
23,308 


United States.. 19,459 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition Aug. 1, compared with 
the final production figurés for 1926 and 
1925 (000’s omitted): 


Acres -————Bushels 
1927 1927 1926 1 
Minnesota 1,628 19,650 
North Dakota... 9,837 122,569 
South Dakota.. 2,572 34,542 
Montana 3,252 61,463 
Idaho 688 17,860 14,352 
Washington ... 983 17,950 20,790 
Oregon 155 2,987 1,986 
Other states .. 1,198 21,357 17,728 


20,313 298,878 205,376 274,695 


24,588 
77,224 
10,315 
38,393 





U. States .. 
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TOLEDO 


There was further evidence last week 
that new crop business with mills has 
been reduced to a condition of subser- 
vience to the weather, and what happens 
in the next few weeks to the spring 
wheat crop of the Northwest and Canada 
as a result of it. Buyers are playing a 
waiting game, and looking for lower 
prices if further impairment of this crop 
does not take place. 

Frost and rust damage have been min- 
imized, Winnipeg and Liverpool have 
shown weakness and declines in the face 
of possible damage, and advances have 
not held. The size of the crop is the 
outstanding consideration, with its prob- 
able quality more or less ignored. Only 
a few buyers are apparently providing 
for part of their requirements for some 
time ahead in order to make sure of hav- 
ing some flour booked in case the market 
works to permanently higher levels. 

Mill Operations Light.—The situation 
is in sharp contrast to that of a year ago, 
when millers were so busy making sales 
that they hardly had time to think of 
anything else. Mills were then running 
100 per cent of capacity, or better, where- 
as it is now difficult to maintain even 
half-time operation. 

A Toledo miller calls attention to the 
fact that wheat is being bought at 7c un- 
der Chicago September, compared with 
10c a year ago, that feed is $6@12 ton 
higher than a year ago, that wheat at 
Toledo is 10c lower than at St. Louis, 
and yet, in spite of this, it is impossible 
to sell flour. But there is no evidence 
going to show that millers elsewhere are 
getting the business. The flour is not be- 
ing sold by anybody. 

Buyers Hold Off—Buyers are holding 
off. They had a sad experience last year 
with declining prices, losses and carry- 
ing charges, which they probably have 
not forgotten. They may hold off for 
several weeks more until the outturn of 
spring wheat is definitely known, and 
then may be content to pay higher prices, 
if necessary. That seems to be their 
present attitude. 

No large sales have been made, and 
the amount of flour booked is compara- 
tively small. This means that the buy- 
ing power of the country remains unim- 
paired and intact, and this is the most 
encouraging feature of the present situa- 
tion. Millers so far do not seem to be 
losing their heads about it, but are pa- 
tiently biding their time. There has been 
very little price cutting with the hope of 
forcing sales. 

Soft winter standard patent flour was 
quoted, Aug. 19, at $6.30@6.50 bbl, and 
—_ springs at $7.40, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
edo, 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

mee 24-805 as OCS ik 39,000 q7 
Previous week ........... 46,600 92 
Re ee ee 49,000 102 
Two years ago ........... 40,500 84 
Three years ago .......... 42,600 93 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

in RS ee 56,100 36,238 64 
Previous week 46,200 35,536 17 
zeae 1 ae ee 63,660 38,253 60 
The, years ago..... 57,810 39,950 69 
ree years ago...101,460 66,723 65 


NOTES 


A. H. Recksteiner, of the Recksteiner 
Co, flour and feed broker,. Columbus, 





Ohio, was in Toledo calling on the trade 
last week. 


It is reported that wheat is being 
shipped from this section to St. Louis on 
account of scarcity there, due to Illinois 
farmers holding their grain. 


W. M. Coup, manager of the Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, plant of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., was in Toledo, Aug. 
19, calling at the office of the company. 


The Skrzycki Pie Co., one of the larg- 
est pie bakers in Detroit, has been ac- 
quired by the Grennan Bakeries, Inc., of 
which Philip H. Grennan is one of the 
principals. 

Walter Wisniewski, 5024 Wesson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, has engaged in the flour 
brokerage and jobbing business, and 
sometimes trades as the Detroit Flour 
Co. or the White Eagle Bakery. 


David E. Stott, of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, has returned 
from New England. Howard W. Ad- 
ams, sales .manager for this company, 
left last week on a business trip. 

C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, in a recent bulletin 
says that a number of millers are asking 
about Purkoff wheat, and that reports 
are unfavorable to its use. Some claim 
that it produces an inferior flour, not up 
to the standard for Indiana. 


Among representatives of outside mills 
in Toledo last week were Fred C. Tullis, 
special representative for Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and J. E. Sulli- 
van, Indiana representative for the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, whose headquarters are at Indian- 
apolis. 


NASHVILLE 


Improvement continued in demand for 
flour from the Southeast last week. The 
volume of new sales increased materially, 
again exceeding all records of the new 
season. As a result of activity in de- 
mand, some of the mills were increasing 
running time, and indications were that 
business for the second half of August 
would approach nearer to that of the 
corresponding period last year. 

While new orders are being booked 
freely, purchases are in moderate quan- 
tities, there having been few sales of 
more than 1,000 bbls during the entire 
season. Purchases are mostly for deliv- 
ery within 60 days, and there are also 
numerous requests for prompt and im- 
mediate shipment. Supplies are not 
thought to be large, and a fairly active 
demand is expected to continue for some 
time. 

Flour prices were sustained on a steady 
basis at southeastern mills last week. 
Quotations, Aug. 20: soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.50@8.80 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.50@7.80; straights, $7.25@ 
7.50; first clears, $6.50@7. 

Demand is fairly good for Minnesota 
and western flours, with prices about 
steady. Rehandlers have been making 
some good sales to bakers for delivery 
within 90 days. Quotations, Aug. 20: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at. Nashville, $8.50@9 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $8@8.50; 
standard patent, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 14-20 ...... 150,120 92,723 61.7 
Previous week - 158,220 94,295 59.5 
TORE BHO. 2260002 176,220 123,494 70.7 
Two years ago... 173,220 125,136 72 
Three years ago. 169,020 124,918 64.7 
NOTES 


John E. Pope, who died last week in 
Buffalo, N. Y., after a surgical opera- 


tion, was well known to the milling trade 
in this section, having formerly resided 
in Nashville, where he was connected 
with the Liberty Mills. 

The American Steam Feed Co., whose 
building collapsed in the Cumberland 
River flood last January, has taken out 
a permit to erect a new mill on the site 
of the one destroyed, to cost $13,000. 
William Gupton is president of the com- 
pany. The building is to be completed 
Sept. 10. 

JouHN LEIPER. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Although demand for flour last week 
was rather quiet, there were inquiries 
which lead the trade to believe that bet- 
ter business is around the corner. Most 
calls came from domestic sources for 
immediate use. 

Buyers of soft wheat flour apparently 
are out of sympathy with the market. 
They say it is not conducive to heavy 
buying. Some inquiries and some sales 
were made to southern buyers, but ship- 
ping instructions are slow. 

Hard wheat flour orders were scarce, 
with buyers very cautious. Generally 
speaking, the buying is below the level 
of last year, prices being the bone of 
contention. Some concessions have been 
made, but these did not stimulate de- 
mand, 

Some inquiries are being received from 
Latins America, but buying continues 
dull. Importers apparently are awaiting 
developments. The European situation 
is far from good. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Aug. 20: soft winter short patent $6.75 
@7.25 bbl, straight $6@6.50, first clear 
$5.50@6; hard winter short patent $6.75 
@7.25, straight $6.25@6.75, first clear 
$5.50@6; spring first patent $7.25@7.75, 
standard patent $7@7.25, first clear $6.25 
@6.75. 

NOTES 

A grain elevator at Nortonburg, Ind., 
near Columbus, owned by M. A. Holder, 
burned recently, with a loss of $25,000. 

G. A. Holland, advertising manager 
of the McMillen Feed Co. of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is spending two weeks at 
Clear Lake. 

Spontaneous combustion is believed to 
have caused a fire which on Aug. 19 de- 
stroyed the L. E. Werner elevator, 
Thomaston, Ind. 

Fire, believed to have originated from 
spontaneous combustion, destroyed the 
McCorkle elevator at Flora, Ind., re- 
cently, causing damage estimated by own- 
ers at $50,000. 

More than 15,000 customers of the 
Purity Bakery Co. in Indianapolis at- 
tended a picnic and outing given by the 
officials of the company at Riverside 
Park recently. 


Charles Ferguson, 58 years old, an 
employee of the Brookston Elevator Co., 
La Fayette, Ind., died recently as a re- 
sult of injuries received when struck by 
a heavy counterweight as he was adjust- 
ing a machine at the plant. 

A warrant has been issued at Ander- 
son, Ind., for the arrest of Henry Shu- 
man, president of the Madison County 
Farm Bureau, on charges of obtaining 
money under false pretenses. It is 
charged that he obtained $610 from the 
Wellington Milling Co. through alleged 
false and fraudulent representation. 


T. Devaney. 


ATLANTA 


Though Atlanta brokers report flour 
business to have shown a slight improve- 
ment last week, larger bakers and job- 
bers are still placing orders on a con- 
servative basis, while smaller buyers con- 
tinue their hand-to-mouth policy. The 
declines in prices that had been looked 
for have failed to materialize, and bro- 
kers give this as the principal reason the 
trade is displaying so little interest. 
However, brokers are certain the next 
week or two will witness improvement 
in advance takings, for stocks in the 
hands of even the largest buyers are con- 
sidered entirely inadequate for early fall 
needs. 

There has been no abatement shown in 
production schedules at mills in this dis- 
trict, though the present output is well 
above new bookings, mills still accumu- 
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lating stocks for the business they expect 
to develop actively during the fall. 

Quotations, Aug. 19, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-Ib cottons: hard winter short 
patent (new crop) $7.60@8.10 bbl, 
standard patent $7.20@7.70, straight pat- 
ent $6.95@7.45; soft winter short pat- 
ent (new crop) $8.15@8.55, fancy patent 
$7.65@8.15, standard patent $7.15@7.55; 
spring wheat short patent (old crop) 
$8.65@9.15, standard patent $8.30@8.90, 
straight patent $8.15@8.75; Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington soft white wheat 
flour (old crop), $7.70@8.30. 


NOTES 


Theodore Nathan, southeastern repre- 
sentative for the Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, was in Atlanta 
last week after a trip through Georgia. 


W. C. Brown, Jr., of W. C. Brown & 
Son, Asheville, N. C., flour brokers, vis- 
ited the company’s mill connection at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., the Mountain City 
Milling Co., and other concerns in east- 
ern Tennessee, last week. 


F. V. Potts, representing the Robinson 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, in the South- 
east, returned to Atlanta last week after 
an extensive trip over Georgia and Ala- 
bama, where he found stocks in the hands 
of bakers at the lowest ebb in several 
months. 


B. B. Luck, formerly connected with 
the feed manufacturing firm of Gober 
Great Eight, Jackson, Miss., as a south- 
eastern salesman, and also formerly with 
the Transit Milling Co., Cincinnati, sev- 
ered these connections recently and is 
now representing the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co. in southeastern 
territory, with headquarters at Atlanta. 


NORFOLK 


Flour buyers took considerable interest 
in the market last week, though most of 
them were reluctant to come in at pres- 
ent prices, as they still hope to get round 
lot contracts at lower figures. Some 
good-sized purchases have been reported, 
especially soft winters, and some Kansas 
mills have booked at under market 
prices, which would not indicate much 
profit on present wheat cost. Quotations, 
Aug. 19: northwestern spring patents 
$8.45@8.75 bbl, with 25@30c less for 
September and October delivery; second 
patents, $8.10@8.30; Kansas best family 
patents $7.85@8.10, second patents $7.35 
@7.50; soft winter patents $6.75@7, sec- 
ond patents $6.50@6.65; Virginia and 
Maryland straights, $5.50@5.90. 

JosepH A. Lesttz, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 


Operation of local mills on a 24-hour 
basis continues, with orders good. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 20, soft winter wheat, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best 
patent $8 bbl, first patent $7.50, straights 
$7; Kansas hard, $8; first clears, in jutes, 
$6.50; second clears, $6. 





Winter Wheat Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1927, based 
on condition Aug. 1, compared with the re- 
vised estimates for 1926 and the 1922-26 

average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1926 1922-26 





TERRORS cccccccee 111,694 150,057 118,734 
Nebraska ....... 72,597 37,165 42,018 
Oklahoma ...... 33,750 73,745 45,836 
GRID ceccceveses 27,702 40,252 35,120 
Illinois ......... 29,523 38,934 45,068 
eee 27,621 33,940 30,310 
Missouri ........ 15,113 21,282 28,085 
TORMO cccccccece 17,829 32,796 18,192 
Colorado ........ 18,465 14,484 14,008 
Pennsylvania ... 18,954 23,400 22,665 
Washington ..... 33,082 19,481 21,793 
Michigan ....... 20,240 17,916 16,615 
OreBOn .....000% 24,300 17,600 15,181 
TBORO ccccccccce 12,288 10,281 9,633 
California ...... 13,642 12,015 12,118 
Other states .... 175,967 83,581 80,542 

United States.. 552,767 626,929 555,915 





Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Aug. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1926 and 1925 (000’s 
omitted): 





Acres - Bushels 

1927 1927 1926 1925 
ee 420 12,5695 12,710 10,395 
Wisconsin ..... 620 20,198 17,974 16,965 
Minnesota ..... 1,425 38,358 32,675 32,940 
North Dakota.. 1,693 39,176 21,050 38,970 
South Dakota.. 972 26,827 17,858 23,790 
DENS 5 05e 49 60% 129 4,760 4,144 5,456 
Colorado ...... 500 12,320 6,672 8,610 
California ..... 994 27,8335 32,400 32,550 

2,703 67,167 55,699 46,878 


Other states .. 








U. States ... 9,456 248,736 191,182 216,554 
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CHICAGO 


There are few sales of new crop flour. 
The unsettled market is not helping mat- 
ters any, and buyers also expect prices 
to go lower when the spring wheat crop 
movement is in full swing. Bookings are 
usually of one, two or three cars. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Sales of old 
crop flour are widely scattered, and only 
for current needs. Many mills are quot- 
ing new crop, but prices as a rule are 
the same as old, with a few mills dis- 
counting it 10@30c bbl. Buyers, how- 
ever, do not consider this enough, and 
feel that, with a good crop, prices are 
bound to work lower. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Mill representa- 
tives say it is difficult to interest the 
trade in large bookings. While there is 
steady buying of a car or two, the trade 
is of the opinion that prices will work 
lower. If prices remain around present 
levels, nothing will be lost by its pres- 
ent policy. 

Soft Winter Flour—Prices on soft 
winters are a shade firmer, which has 
checked buying. A few weeks ago a 
fairly large amount was bought by 
cracker bakers and jobbers at prices 
lower than at present, and they can see 
no good reason for adding to their con- 
tracts now. Current sales are mainly of 
one or two cars. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Aug. 20: old spring 
top patent $7.40@7.80, standard patent 
$7.10@7.50, first clear $6.30@6.70, second 
clear $5@5.25; new crop hard winter 
short patent $7.10@7.50, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.60@7.25, straight $6.40@6.90, first 
clear $5.65@6.20; new crop soft winter 
short patent $6.50@7.10, standard pat- 
ent $6.25@6.70, straight $6.05@6.50, first 
clear $5.50@5.90. 

Durum.—Buyers of semolinas continue 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Manufactur- 
ers are waiting for new crop offerings, 
and little buying is expected until the 
movement is in full force. No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted, Aug. 20, at 4%4@4%c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4@44%c; 
No. 3 semolina, 37%,@4c; durum patent, 
3%,@4c; special grade, 3%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 
Pet. of 
activity 
95 


Aug. 14-20 


Previous week . 95 
ree re Te 38,000 95 
TWO YOATS ABO .cccccscess 36,000 90 


NOTES 

M. E. Gifford, of the Chicago sales 
office of the Chase Bag Co., is on a vaca- 
tion. 

M. J. Tanzer, of the Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, has returned from his vaca- 
tion, 

Phelps Cowan, of William Cowan & 
Co., brokers, called on mills in Michigan 
last week. 

E. S. Miller, president of the Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb., was in Chi- 
cago recently. 

Harry F. Hunter, Milwaukee manager 
of the Chase Bag Co., was at its Chicago 
offices on Aug. 18. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., has returned from a week’s busi- 
ness trip to the East. 

W. H. Clark, general sales manager 
dor the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, was in this market Aug. 18. 

E. Nattkemper, sales manager for the 
Decatur (Ill.) Milling Co., has returned 
from a several weeks’ business trip to the 
East. 

H. T. Felgenhauer, manager of the 
Chicago office of the Capital Flour Mills, 





Inc., St. Paul, left Aug. 20 for a week’s 
business trip to St. Louis. 


J. E. Coolbroth, manager of the du- 
rum department of the King Midas Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago on 
his return from an eastern trip. 

John F. Diefenbach, president of the 
Durum Milling Corporation, St. Paul, 
last week visited C. W. Dilworth, who 
handles the mill’s account in Chicago. 

M. D. Smith, vice president of the W. 
J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, spent a 
few days in this market last week visit- 
ing the trade. He left here for Michigan. 


Frank M. Rosekrans, of the Bertley 
Co., has returned from a 10 days’ motor 
trip to northern Wisconsin. He spent 
several days at Pelican Lake, near An- 
tigo. 

John S. Rosekrans, father of Frank 
Rosekrans, of the Bertley Co., who died 
at Gardiner, N. Y., on Aug. 8, aged 75, 
was buried on Aug. 11. He was a pio- 
neer miller of New York state, having 
operated grist mills and feed stores over 
a period of many years. He became in- 
terested in this business when a boy, as 
his father was at that time operating 
grist mills along the Hudson River. Mr. 
Rosekrans had been ill about two years, 
and had been confined to his home one 
year. 


MILWAUKEE 


No interest in the northwestern mar- 
ket is displayed by big flour buyers, but 
the smaller ones are in the market in 
fair numbers, taking small lots for im- 


mediate use. There are too many large 
bakers who are still taking flour out on 
old contracts and paying carrying 
charges, and they want to clean this 
stock up before contracting for any 
more. There are no prices being quoted 
on new crop flour here, and there prob- 
ably will be none until the crop starts 
moving into the market. There was an 
increase of 5c last week over the pre- 
vious one, the first change to be made 
for some weeks. Quotations, Aug. 20: 
fancy city brand hard spring wheat pat- 
ents $7.75@7.85 bbl, straight $7.45@7.55, 
first clear $6.55@6.90, and second clear 
$4.60@5, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Too many conflicting reports coming 
out of the Northwest regarding spring 
wheat flour are keeping buyers out of 
the Kansas patent market. Every one 
feels that it is too early to consider buy- 
ing or placing contracts until the exact 
condition of the northwestern crop is 
determined. Family patent business last 
week was draggy. Directions are good 
for family patents, and one operator 
reported that his firm is two weeks be- 
hind in deliveries. Kansas flour men 
here report that they have made very 
good offers to the trade. Buyers agree 
that prices are tempting, but they do 
not care to come into the market, feeling 
they can still hold out for a few more 
weeks until the northwestern crop has 
started to market. There was a widen- 
ing in the range of prices during the 
week, the top price advancing about 35c. 
Quotations, Aug. 20: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $6.95@7.45_ bbl, 
straight $6.75@7.20, and first clear $5.50 
@5.95, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


Grain in store in Milwaukee at the 
close of business on Aug. 13: wheat, 306,- 
603 bus; corn, 1,254,958; oats, 379,042; 
barley, 36,604; rye, 12,177. 

The vote on the amendment to the 
rules of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce making the grades of flaxseed con- 
form to those in force in Minnesota was 
favorable, and the new amendment will 
go into effect. 

L. E. Meyer. 








Permanent Retail Food Exhibits a Factor in 
Flour Merchandising 
By E. J. Clary 


(Retail Merchandising Consultant) 


HE number of private and perma- 

nent food exhibits in the better class 

retail food stores, especially the bet- 
ter class grocers, is increasing steadily, 
and this method of demonstrating and 
distributing samples of branded cereals 
has to be reckoned with more and more 
as the number increases. 

Many retailers doing a large business, 
who previously discouraged temporary 
exhibits involving sampling and demon- 
stration, have found small but perma- 
nent exhibits of their own big factors in 
the introduction of new goods and espe- 
cially in the sales promotion of cereals. 

The management of these miniature 
food exhibits is being closely studied by 
large fancy grocers and by the chain 
store people. Charles & Co., New York, 
maintain permanent food exhibits, which 
include cereals of various kinds, in im- 
portant places in their stores, and em- 
ploy competent women to operate them. 
These have proved a big success in stim- 
ulating the sale of breakfast foods, spe- 
cial flours, and many other milling prod- 
ucts which depend for their sale upon 
large numbers of consumers. 

In the early stages of sales promotion 
of new cereals and branded flours, these 
permanent food exhibits have shown 
their value both to the mill, the jobber 
and the retailer offering this form of 
co-operation. 

Important grocers consider these food 
exhibits something more than merely 
sales promotion enterprises; they are 
gradually working them into educational 
factors of interest to the housewife. I 
recently have had occasion to visit over 
a dozen of these exhibits in large eastern 
fancy grocery and department stores, 
and have found the branded goods of 


the trade pretty well represented. Nat- 
urally, retailers report a large number 
of special propositions from producers 
and jobbers for space in the exhibits, 
which are naturally limited in scope. 


ROTATION OF GOODS 


It has, for this reason, become the 
custom to rotate the goods demonstrat- 
ed, sampled and exhibited, as the occa- 
sion arises. There is a constant change 
of product on the bill, and efforts are 
made to handle the job as interestingly 
as possible in order to draw the attention 
of the customer. I find that the retail- 
ers conducting their own exhibits are 
not averse to giving up the best space 
in the store for these enterprises, the 
Charles exhibit being in the very heart 
of the busiest section of the shop. The 
purpose of the exhibit is threefold: 

1. To move stocks from the dealer’s 
shelf when movement is slow on certain 
brands or lines. 

2. To stimulate the sale of a widely 
advertised product while the local ad- 
vertising is hot. 

3. To interest the consumer 
goods that the store carries. 

One thing of importance to the trade 
was pointed out to me. The manager of 
a large Boston grocery ofthe better type 
said: “One of the reasons why we have 
been convinced of the value of this per- 
manent exhibit lies in the fact that it 
serves to acquaint our customers with 
goods on our shelves which they other- 
wise might never see and never think of 
buying. We find that the exhibit can 
be used to spread our sales volume over 
a wider range of products.” 

Another department store superin- 
tendent told me that they use their ex- 
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hibit largely to back up the advertising 
of the producer behind the brand, and 
time their exhibits with the advertising, 
making plans in advance. 

Sales are not made directly at most of 
these exhibits—the space is naturally too 
limited. Orders are taken by the at- 
tendant, and are cleared through the 
store’s regular organization from the 
stock. 

Demonstration propositions offered 
from time to time by the trade are not 
attractive to the better class retailers, 
for the reason that they have not suff- 
cient control of them and because they 
are merely designed to exploit a single 
brand or line of goods. The store’s own 
exhibit is believed to overcome this ob- 
jection, and yet give the food prociucts 
producer an even break on the proposi- 
tion. 

EXHIBITS MADE INTERESTING 

Almost without exception, women with 
food training and selling experience. are 
employed at good salaries to conduct 
these exhibits. They are thorough!y fa- 
miliar with each product they take on, 
and can talk intelligently and intvrest- 
ingly about it. The greatest number of 
products on a single exhibit was vight, 
which remained for a period of four 
days, when the exhibit was changed. 
Goods were selected by groups. I found 
beverages, cereals, dairy products and 
canned foods on a single exhibit during 
one week in New York. 

In most cases the demonstrators in 
charge are required to urge quintity 
purchases, the orders being written out 
at the exhibit and turned over to a near- 
by clerk for filling and shipment. Where 
sampling is done, the customer is per- 
mitted to take a sample voluntarily; it 
is not forced on her, and customers are 
not accosted. They must display interest 
before they are approached. 

In some of the exhibits libera! use 
was being made of printed matter and 
wall cards supplied by the packers and 
producers. The quantities of goods on 
display were rather large and we'll ar- 
ranged. 

The trade no doubt is getting its share 
of attention in these exhibits, but «as the 
number of them increases the importance 
of the idea to the wider sale of new lines 
is bound to grow accordingly. ‘here 
are already hundreds of such exhibits in 
the better class food and department 
stores, and they unquestionably reach 
many thousands of well-to-do people 
daily. 

It is unlikely that the average jobber 
or his salesmen will push very hard on 
the retailer in getting specific lines on the 
exhibits unless pressure is brought to 
bear on the jobber by the producer. 
Retailers seem willing to give space to 
any worthy product upon application 
and in turn. 

That the producers and packers in the 
trade, selling under their own brands, 
can do some work in this direction goes 
without saying. Special co-operation in 
the way of sampling and display ma- 
terial no doubt wins a lot of attention. 
One fancy grocer said that he hed re- 
ceived a large number of requests from 
leading concerns in the trade for exhibit 
courtesies. 


ADVERTISING VALUE, TOO 


In addition to the direct sales stiinulus 
secured through a four-day exhibi: of @ 
brand at a large store, there is consid- 
erable advertising value, providir: the 
goods are well displayed and a «:rtain 
amount of printed matter is visibly Not 
more than one out of six persons enter- 
ing a large fancy grocery will pause at 
the exhibit, but over half of them sce the 
goods, its label and its printed satter 
as they pass in and out. 

To have its best effect, the exhibit of 
the trade’s specialties should be ‘imed 
with and tied up with local advertising. 
Retailers are aware of this, and fin: that 
most of their exhibits are of goods that 
are being locally advertised either by 
themselves or by the producer. 

Probably the best way for the trade 
to get exhibit space when wanted is to 
notify the better class of stores of forth- 
coming local newspaper schedules, with 
dates. This, with a mail follow up, 
usually enough to win space for four 
or five days, depending upon the period 
of the advertising campaign. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


T seems hardly necessary to urge attendance at the 

forthcoming annual convention of the American 
Bakers Association, which is to be held in Chicago, 
Sept. 26-30, and yet the number of bakers present at 
recent gatherings of this kind has rarely exceeded the 
most modest expectations, and usually 
has been thoroughly disappointing. To 
those who have attended the national 
conventions there is no need of “sell- 
ing” the value of such meetings. And 
slowly the entire industry is awaking to the fact that 
there is something in them that will amply repay the 
expense and effort of attending. But this awakening 
is altogether too leisurely, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that this year’s attendance will show the gain 
that is so well deserved. 


THE SALES 
PROMOTION 
THEME: 


That such a gain is ‘probable may be predicted, 
for more than a single reason. First of all, a tre- 
mendous amount of missionary work in the interest of 
the association has been done during the past year by 
President Henry Stude, who probably has reached 
personally a greater number of the rank and file of 
the industry than any other man ever connected with 
it in an associational capacity. The effect of these 
contacts, from all appearances, has led to more favor- 
able relations between the individual baker and the 
national association, and there is unquestionably a more 
healthy appreciation of the possibilities for good that 
lie in the association’s activities than it has ever before 
been possible to instill into the mind of the average 
bakeshop proprietor. All this applies particularly to 
the smaller bakers, many of whom have felt that the 
association’s plans and activities in the past have had 
little to offer them. 

Specifically, one of the principal attractions that 
the September meeting holds out to all bakers, and 
especially the retail baker, is the predominance of the 
bakery sales promotion theme on the convention pro- 
gram. Virtually two of the four days of the con- 
vention have been turned over to the Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association, which, under the energetic lead- 
ership of Harry Faweett, its president, is prepared 
to take up the problems that make bakery merchan- 
dising of the present day such a perplexing matter. 
There will be time, it is hoped, to answer adequately 
all of the many questions that have been propounded 
by the association touching upon these problems. 


* * * 


 onplhal the advice and wishes of the organized 
bakery industry of Minnesota, the legislature of 
that state, at its last session, passed a bread law which 
is a conspicuous example of the mischief a group of 
careless, ignorant or willful legislators can wreak when 
they set their hands to it. 
MORE FOOL After apparently double-crossing a 
BAKERY committee of the Associated Bakers of 
LEGISLATION Minnesota which attempted to present 
its views of the proposed law, the legis- 
lature’s committee in charge of the bill reported it 
favorably and the legislature passed it after a series 
of hasty changes made at the suggestion of persons 
whose identity and precise motives have yet to be dis- 
covered and satisfactorily explained. 

The upshot of all these more or less clandestine 
legislative procedures is that Minnesota now has on 
its statute books a bread law that provides for no 
tolerance in bread weights; a law that is so vague 
and absurd that the attorney general refuses to hazard 
- interpretation of its meaning; a law, in fact, which 
it is impossible for most bakers to comply with, and 
which probably is incapable of being enforced. 

The law Specifies that bread must be manufactured 
M Weights of one pound, one and one half pounds, or 
any multiple of one pound, these weights to be con- 
strued as “net weights within a period of 24 hours 
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after baking.” ‘This, as it is pointed out by the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, is open to two entirely 
different interpretations. Under one, bakers might be 
compelled to produce, by some extraordinary legerde- 
main, loaves that would invariably tip the scales at 
precisely the specified weights 24 hours after baking. 
Under the other, they might be required to produce 
loaves that would have the specified weights as a rigid 
minimum. The former would be impossible, the latter 
so difficult as to be impracticable, and both would be 
thoroughly unjust. 

In the absence of a reasonable tolerance clause it 
is probable that one will be presumed to be operative 
until such time as the legislature sees fit to correct 
its foolishness. A proposed test case in the courts 
may clear the atmosphere. But it is an unpleasant 
situation, at best, for bakers to be obliged, meantime, 
to operate, however unwillingly, in violation of the law. 


* * * 


ALLACE A. MacPHERSON, the energetic 

president of the Washington State Bakers’ As- 
sociation, can see no good reason why bakers should 
not follow the lead of other manufacturers in widen- 
ing their markets through national advertising. With 
a recent bulletin to members of his 
association he incloses a printed slip 
upon which is copied a sample of the 
national advertising that is being done by the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association and Allied Indus- 
tries. Here is the engaging text of it: 


WHY NOT? 


Down the open road to the great outdoors— 
the lure of mountains—the brisk hike—the splash- 
ing of fish in shadowy streams—the swish of 
racquet—the click of golf ball—a swim in ocean or 
lake—camp fires glowing in the night. 

In summer you play harder and use up more 
energy. Consequently, you need additional nour- 
ishment to carry you through the strenuous exer- 
cise of the outdoor season. Candy supplies this 
nourishment. 

Candy is a wholesome, nutritious food—a com- 
bination of other wholesome foods eaten every day 
under different names. 

Nuts, milk, sugar, butter, molasses, eggs, gela- 
tin, honey, corn sirup, malted milk, fruits and 
chocolate are just a few of the health building 
foods that are combined into candy. And you 
know how good it tastes. 

Eat a few bites a day for energy. 
lieves fatigue and stimulates vitality. 
in its finest form. 
pleasures. 


Candy re- 
It is food 
Include it in your vacation 
Take home candy for Sunday. 

“Mr. Baker,” adds Mr. MacPherson, “is there any- 
thing about the above that doesn’t apply to cakes, 
cookies, coffee, and pies? The reason we don’t adver- 
tise nationally is because American bakers are so in- 
different about their national association. Let’s wake 
up!’ So simple—and so true. 


- ” * 


HERE are many types of effective retail adver- 

tising, but no doubt most retail bakers find one 
of the most fetching varieties is that done at the store 
itself. Here is the point of contact, and here is the 
final appeal before the sale is made. 

Realizing this, and as a part of its 
service to bakers, the Crisco service 
department of the Procter & Gamble 
Co. has prepared a set of full color dis- 
play cards featuring Danish pastry, cookies, dough- 
nuts, pies and cakes. These are offered to the trade 
through the Procter & Gamble salesmen. Halftone 
illustrations of two of these cards are shown elsewhere 
in these pages. In addition to this material, the com- 
pany is making available to the trade a series of 
booklets on various phases of baking, the titles being 
“Better Danish Pastry,” “Taking the Hole Out of 
Doughnut Profits,” “Profits from Cookies,” and “Icings 
That Help Make the Cake.” 

Here is but another of the many free services that 
are available to the baker of the present day, all of 
them reflecting not only a spirit of enterprise on the 


SALES HELPS 
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BAKER 















part of the allied trades but a spirit of genuine help- 
fulness as well. The sum total of these services is 
of incalculable benefit to the baking industry. 
” * * 

CERTAIN retail baker catering with quality 

products to a discriminating neighborhood trade 
not long ago came under the influence of the feminine 
gender of his family in such a way as to produce a 
startling result in his show windows. Instead of con- 
tinuing to present his wares in tins, on 
paper doilies or on expanses of shelf 


THE 
FEMININE paper in the time-honored fashion, he 
TOUCH permitted his windows to blossom forth 


with an array of handsome cake plates, 
of real embroidered doilies and sprays of ferns and 
flowers. Each day there were fresh flowers, and each 
day the display underwent a subtle change of arrange- 
ment which was responsible largely to no more than a 
clever shifting and regrouping of the chinaware. 

Inspecting this innovation, a competing baker was 
heard to scoff loudly. He was not to be influenced 
to a departure from tradition, but continued to heap 
his windows with a more or less indiscriminate mass 
of his shop’s products. Excellent these products were, 
no doubt, and yet it was apparent that the windows 
across the way, with their note of feminine appeal, 
caused more people to pause, to peep, and finally to 
purchase. 

And after all, why not? There was nothing re- 
markable about this departure; nothing except the fact 
that the baker should have taken so long to discover 
the value of it. How does the housewife display 
dainty products of her own oven when they come to 
the table? Is there not the handsome cake plate, the 
linen doily, the spray of greenery or the vase of 
flowers? And can there be any question that such 
adjuncts enhance the attractiveness of both the table 
and the edibles? The moral is that, since these things 
are important to her eye at home, they must also prove 
important in the baker’s window. 

* * * 

AKERS’ products are the basic dinner pail foods. 

But unhappily the dinner pail within recent years 
has had a tendency to “go out.” Many things con- 
spire against it. Development of the automotive in- 
dustry has made it possible for almost every worker 
to leave his place of employment and 
drive to a restaurant for a meal. In 
large factories and plants the cafeteria 
holds forth, particularly where such 
plants are more or less isolated from 
homes of the workers or from suitable restaurants. 

Nevertheless, the fundamental reason for the din- 
ner pail is as strong today as it ever was. By the 
very nature of its contents it insures a proper supply 
of nutritious food, and it furnishes a cheaper meal 
than can ever be obtained at a restaurant or lunch- 
room. Slices of bread and butter inclosing meat in 
sandwich form cannot be excelled as energy foods. 
Cake, cookies and pies are admirable and efficient 
variants to the luncheon menu. 

Naturally, the restaurant luncheon minimizes con- 
sumption of the traditional dinner pail items, substi- 
tuting cooked dishes that are usually far more costly, 
though not necessarily more nourishing or healthful. 
This is the sandwich age, but for every lunchroom 
sandwich consumed, two or three were once the lunch 
pail quota. There is little hope, of course, that time 
can be turned backward completely in face of the 
influences that have tended toward discarding the din- 
ner pail, but a swing of the pendulum may be looked 
for from any extreme. Bakers no doubt could ac- 
celerate the inevitable swing in the case of the dinner 
pail with a bit of educational advertising stressing the 
value of baked goods for the buildeazs of industry, the 
steel workers, the carpenters, the masons, and others. 
The element of economy, too, should not be overlooked 
at a time when economies, both national and individual, 
loom so large in the public mind. 


ON RESTOR- 
ING THE 
DINNER PAIL 
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American Bakers Convention to Stress Sales Promotion 


AKERY sales promotion will fur- 
nish the keynote of the annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers 
Association convention at Chicago, Sept. 
25-30. Henry Stude, president of the as- 
sociation, has declared the belief that 
“the adoption of better sales methods, 
the understanding of fundamental sales- 
manship, is the great vital need of the 
industry, not only for its benefit to mem- 
bers of the industry, but as the first step 
in preparation for a national campaign 
on bakery products.” 
Another important feature of the con- 
vention will be a session conducted by 
the American Society of Bakery Engi- 


neers in which a complete report and a. 


frank discussion of holes in bread and 
other fermentation problems will be con- 
sidered, together with a report on shop 
experiments of various kinds and types 
of new crop flours, to the end that bak- 
ers may have a uniformly good bread 
which the sales departments can en- 
thusiastically sell. 


COURSE FOR RETAILERS 


There will be an extension course con- 
ducted exclusively for retailers and those 
interested in cake production, by means 
of a series of lectures and demonstra- 
tions of the making and baking of prod- 
ucts for a retailer. 

“Possibly the most important feature 
of the convention will be the first meet- 
ing and organization of the house of 
delegates,” Mr. Stude has said. “Under 
the Federation Plan it means the turn- 
ing over of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation to this house of delegates, who 
are the duly chosen and elected repre- 
sentatives of the rank and file of the 
baking industry.” 

No exhibitions will be held unless room 
is found for the display of such items as 
have to do with the sales and distribution 
of bakery products. 


TWO GENERAL SESSIONS 


There will be but two general sessions 
—one on the morning of Sept. 27 and one 
on the morning of Sept. 29, the latter be- 
ing the concluding session, which will 
take the nature of a résumé of what has 
been done and an outline of future op- 
portunities and how to approach them. 

A meeting of the board of governors 
will be held on the morning of Sept. 26. 
Mr. Stude will then make his presidential 
report. ‘Three separate luncheons will 
be held at noon for bakers, allied trades- 
men and the ladies, respectively. The 
house of delegates will meet in the after- 
noon. Reports will be made by various 
committees. The past presidents’ din- 
ner will be held at 6:30. 

The president’s annual address will be 
a feature of the general session on the 
morning of Sept. 27. The Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association will conduct the 
afternoon session. Harry Fawcett, presi- 
dent of that group, will call the meeting 
to order. The need of a sales policy, a 
good sales organization and bakery ad- 
vertising will be considered. 

At the cake bakers’ session that after- 
noon, A. U. Dougherty, of the Dough- 
erty Cake Products, Inc., Muncie, Ind., 
will preside. There will be a discussion 
of materials, followed by demonstrations. 

At a session conducted by the Bakery 
Sales Promotion Association on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 28 the recent Pennsylvania 
survey will be considered. The value of 
dealer contact will also be taken up, and 
the right and wrong way to sell bread 
discussed. 


DISCUSS HOLES IN BREAD 


Edward B. Price, president, will pre- 
side at the session conducted by the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
in the afternoon. The new crop flours 
will be considered, and a discussion of 
holes in bread will follow. 

At the general session on the morning 
of Sept. 29 the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers will give a message to 
the industry. A plan and a procedure 
for the sale of bakery products will be 
presented by the Bakery Sales Promotion 
Association. The decline in wheat con- 
sumption will be discussed. A _ special 
committee will then report on the ex- 
change of bread. The house of delegates 


will report on the American Bakers As- 
sociation. Committee reports will follow. 

Mr. Dougherty will preside at the cake 
and retail session in the afternoon, at 
which demonstrations will be made. 

The board of governors will hold a 
luncheon meeting after the adjournment 
of the general session on Sept. 29. 

Miss Jean K. Rich, of the department 
of nutritional education of the American 
Institute of Baking, will hold a meeting 
during the convention of women in the 
baking industry. She also will conduct 
a typical children’s nutritional meeting 
for the benefit of the home service work- 
ers. 

A meeting of state association presi- 
dents and secretaries will be held some 
time during the convention. 

The executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers will 
meet before noon on Sept. 28. 

Any group, section or delegation de- 
siring to hold a meeting will be provided 
with suitable quarters and secretarial 
service on application to the registration 
booth. 

A series of 104 questions has been pre- 
pared by the Bakery Sales Promotion 
Association. These will be answered at 
the convention. Harry Fawcett, of the 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, president 
of the association, said that in checking 
over the questions it was found that 30 
of them pertained to retail as well as 
wholesale. Accordingly, a retail commit- 
tee was formed to answer and discuss 
those 30 questions regarding retailers’ 
problems. 

“You must bear in mind that this con- 
vention is primarily a bakery sales man- 
agers’ meeting,” Mr. Fawcett said. “We 
are going to stage a three-act play. The 
first act will be ‘The Loading Dock— 
Four O’Clock in the Morning.” The sec- 
ond act will be ‘The Wrong Way to Sell 
Bread,’ being an actual demonstration 
by a driver of how the industry is some- 
times misrepresented. The third and last 
act will be ‘The Right Way to Sell 
Bread, being a demonstration by a sales- 
man to show how the industry should be 
represented. There will also be a com- 
pletely equipped retail bakery, where the 
proper way to manufacture and merchan- 
dise bakery products will be demonstrat- 
ed.” 

A list of the questions prepared by the 
Bakery Sales Promotion Association fol- 
lows: 


SALES PROMOTION QUESTIONNAIRE 

Do you think in terms of sales, or pro- 
duction? 

Do you have a sales policy? 

Do you know how to conduct sales 
meetings? 

Do your sales and production depart- 
ments co-ordinate? 

Are you satisfied with your salesmen 
as the personal representatives of your 
company? 

Is the chain store getting your busi- 
ness? 

How do you prevent the chain store 
from taking your business? 

How do you find out what the public 
thinks of your product? 

How many doctors, dentists and dieti- 
tians in your city are talking against 
white bread? 

How do you keep the monotony out 
of route salesmen’s work? 

Do you hold profitable sales contests? 

How do you measure results of con- 
tests? 

Is your system of compensation to 
salesmen the most productive ?(Commis- 
sion vs. Salary.) 

Are your delivery costs satisfactory? 

How do you handle complaints from 
salesmen? 

Do you listen to rumors from your 
salesmen? 

Does your advertising match up with 
your product? 

Do you train your salesmen? 

How well do you know your dealer 
customers? 

What does the grocer think of your 
salesman? 

Is the use of bread being discussed in 
your schools? 

What kind of delivery equipment is 
most economical? 


How do you select your salesmen? 

Do you have a satisfactory method of 
cutting routes? 

Do you know the best mediums of ad- 
vertising for your size of business? 

Are you satisfied with your percentage 
of bread returns? 

Do you have a sales manager? 
is his name? 

Do you know where you can get au- 
thoritative information to answer any in- 
siduous bread propaganda that may ap- 
pear in your community? 

How do you determine profitable or 
unprofitable stops? 

How do you build up unprofitable 
stops? 

How do you handle store displays? 

Do you care what the grocer thinks of 
your firm? Do you know? 

How do you answer the grocer who 
says he doesn’t push bread because there 
is no profit in it? 

How will you correct your return of 
stales? 

Does a general reduction in the price 
of bread increase consumption? 

Do your representatives attend gro- 
cery association meetings? 

Can you meet chain store prices? 

How do you handle collections through 
salesmen? 

Do store demonstrations pay? 

How do you meet secret discounts? 

Is your plant in shape for public in- 
spection? 

Do house-to-house solicitations increase 
bread consumption? 

Do you believe in sampling new prod- 
ucts? 

Do you stand for hold-up advertising? 

Do you know how much bakers’ bread 
is consumed in your market? 

How do you handle donations? 

Do you believe in selling coupons from 
house to house? 

Do you know what amount of sweet 
goods is consumed in your market? 

What does it cost you to hire and 
properly train a new salesman? 

Does market analysis pay? 

How do you reduce turnover in sales 
force? 

How often do you supervise routes? 
Do you require reports from super- 
visor? ; 

How do you determine sales quotas on 
routes? 

How much cash shortage do you allow 
your salesmen? Do you bond them? 

Are your salesmen honest with their 
customers? 

Are your salesmen charged with all the 
goods they carry? 

Are your salesmen destructive to com- 
pany equipment? 

Do you check the profits on each indi- 
vidual route? 

Are your route men peddlers, or sales- 
men? 

Do we pay too much attention to the 
grocer in fixing our sales policy? 

Do your salesmen roll bread? 

How far do you figure you can ship 
profitably? 

Do you sell premiums, or bread? 

Do you know whether your premiums 
are profitable? 

Is your sales manager a “Yes man,” a 
rubber stamp or an extra man? 

Do you supervise your salesmen’s or- 
ders? 

Do you operate distributing stations? 
Are they profitable? 

Could your salesmen, if called, sell you 
on your own product? 

Do your salesmen advertise your com- 
petitor by knocking him? 

How many deliveries do you make per 
day, and why? 

Could you sell your salesmen on your 
product? 

Do you know what per cent of sales 
you should spend on advertising? 

Have you an advertising budget? 

Does the brand name of your bread 
help to sell it? 

Why do you use night boxes? 

What value has your delivery equip- 
ment as an advertising medium? 

Do you give bread cases to grocers, 
and why? 

Do you give free bread? If so, why? 

How long does it take to properly 
make the average stop? 


What 


Do your salesmen have an excessive 
number of accidents? 

Do you use route beoks? 

Do you know your sales to each indi- 
vidual merchant? 

Do you sell cake and bread from the 
same truck? 

Do you know why some customers buy 
your bread once, and never again? 

Do you call your men drivers or sales. 
men? 

How do you handle the bread between 
the truck and the store? 

Do you have a standard desivn for 
your delivery equipment? 

How do you dispose of day-old goods? 

Do you have sales charts? 

What is the chief appeal your bread 
makes to the public—palate, food value, 
appearance, size or price? 

Who takes care of the inside of your 
delivery equipment? , 

Are your salesmen uniformly dressed? 
Who pays for uniform? 

Do your routes overlap? 

Do you confer with your compctitors 
on trade ethics? 

How do you follow up lost customers? 
Delivery and shipping? 

How well does your dealer know you? 

What are the duties of a sales man- 
ager? 

Do you believe in suggestive selling? 

Do you train your salesladies? How? 

Do store demonstrations pay? 

What is the value of your windows? 

Do you believe in specials? 

What does it cost you to hire and 
properly train a new saleslady? 

Do you keep track of your sales per 
customer (retail) ? 


FOR THOSE WHO SELL 


“It must be borne in mind,” Mr. Faw- 
cett said, “that the Bakery Sales Promo- 
tion Association is primarily for bakery 
sales managers, sales foremen, advertis- 
ing managers and salesmen. We hope 
eventually to work it to a point where 
we may have enlisted as active members 
salesmen on the routes. In fact some of 
our members have already talked of 
bringing to the convention one or two 
of their salesmen, not to do any talking 
but to listen and to be impresse« with 
the importance of bakery sales and the 
amount of thought given to its various 
details.” 

K. Mizutani, owner of the Maruki-Go 
Baking Co., Osaka, Japan, and his son, 
who is sales manager for the company, 
are among the bakers who will attend 
the convention. Another son, wihio re- 
mained at home, is production manager 
of the Maruki-Go Baking Co., and a 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Baking. 


PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATES 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—A large delegation 
of the Western Pennsylvania Jakers’ 
Association will leave here the night of 
Sept. 25 for Chicago to attend the \mer- 
ican Bakers Association conycution. 
Horace W. Crider, of the Homestead 
(Pa.) Baking Co., will head the dele- 
gation. S. S. Watters, of the | iberty 
Baking Co., James D. Williamson, of the 
Duquesne Baking Co., H. B. MacNeal, 
of the Pittsburgh Pretzel Co., Jesse C. 
Stewart, of the Jesse C. Stewart (o., D. 
H. Crock, of the Washburn Cros)y Co. 
E. C. Byrnes, of Byrnes & Kiefer, and 
Harry C. Elste, of The Fleischmaiin Co. 
Pittsburgh, comprise the transportation 
committee. Reservations may be made 
through C. C. Latus, 60 Methodist Build- 
ing, 524 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh. secre- 
tary. 





FRAZIER GIFT TO Y. W. C. ‘. 


Pirrspurcu, Pa.—Frederic H. | raziet, 
chairman of the General Baking Corporé- 
tion, New York, has made a gift of $25- 
000 to the Young Women’s Christi” As- 
sociation of Wheeling, W. Va., in men 
ory of Mrs. Frazier. The gift is in the 
form of an endowment trust fun to be 
known as the Zoe Hastings Frazier Me- 
morial “for the promotion and «cour 
agement of education in the art of music 
under the guidance and contro! of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
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THE NEW PLANT OF THE GLENWOOD BAKERY, INC. 











The “Gold Medal” Twins—J. J. Selvage and J. E. Baldwin, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


HE new plant of the Glenwood Bak- 

ery, Inc., at Glenwood, Minn., of 

which C, A. Swanson is president, 
was formally opened to the public Aug. 
6-7. The shop, while a comparatively 
small one, is a model in every respect, 
and will compare favorably, in point of 
equipment, with any city bakery. It is 
probably one of the best in any interior 
town in the Northwest. 

The equipment in part consists of a 

wide-mouth Petersen oven, designed for 
both bread and pastry, with a capacity 
of 550 loaves every 30 minutes; a Day 
mixer, Thomson divider and a Hayssen 
Wrapping machine. The interior of the 
shop is white, is well lighted, and was 
tastily decorated with flowers for the 
opening. The bouquets were furnished 
with the compliments of various equip- 
ment and supply houses. 
_ Mr. Swanson was for years a foreman 
in a Minneapolis shop. Eleven years 
ago he located in Glenwood. From a 
very modest beginning, by strict atten- 
tion to details and sticking to quality 
Products, he has built up for himself a 
very profitable business. He recently in- 
Corporated for $100,000 capital, but has 
not sold any stock. The plant repre- 
sents an investment of about $70,000. 

The bakery operates four large trucks, 
re its products are sold:daily in 60 
Owns within a radius of 70 miles from 
Glenwood. In addition, it does some ex- 
press shipping. 

t. Swanson has for years been a 
member of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, and is also a member of the As- 
Sociated Bakers of Minnesota. He takes 
o active interest in association work, at- 
ae all meetings, and is ever on the 
ookout for new ideas. 

The opening, Aug. 6, was attended by 


Charles A. Swanson, 
President of the 
New Bakery 


Interior of 
the new 
Glenwood Bakery 


- 
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W. M. Parker, of the Central 
Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Minn., was willing 
to give the new bakery a lift. 


the citizens of Glenwood and visitors at 
near-by summer resorts, and on Sunday, 
Aug. 7, by customers of the bakery in 
adjoining towns. There was a dance the 
evening of Aug. 6, with light refresh- 
ments, while dinner was served almost 
all day Aug. 7 to the constant stream of 
visitors. 

Among the allied tradesmen who at- 
tended the opening were: Charles G. 
Beach, Petersen Oven Co., Chicago; Pe- 
ter Kirbach, president Doughnut Equip- 
ment Corporation, Chicago; L. C. Bol- 
vig, Minneapolis, Procter & Gamble Dis- 
tributing Co; J. E. Baldwin, James J. 
Selvage and F. M. Voight, Washburn 
Crosby Co; Jack Tod and Harry W. 
Kelly, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato; 
J. C. Enright, St. Paul; J. R. O’Brien, 
G. H. Ekstedt and T. F. Sheeren, The 
Fleischmann Co., St. Paul; J. J. Ahern, 
Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul. 





BAKING STANDARDIZATION 
CONSIDERED BY CHEMISTS 


In a recent news letter of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, 
M. J. Blish, chairman of the committee 
on standardization of laboratory baking, 
reports that, since the idea of the fixed 
type of baking procedure has been es- 
tablished, the next order of business is 
to fix the actual details of a tentative 
method of this nature. It is planned to 
classify the various factors which must 
be taken into account in conducting and 
interpreting laboratory baking tests into 
four groups. These are items upon 


which agreement may be reached with- 
out further study; those upon which 
agreement may be reached as a result 
of studies reported on at the recent con- 
vention; those which require further in- 


vestigation; those which do not fall into 
any of the foregoing groups. It is 
planned to thoroughly discuss items fall- 
ing into the latter two groups. A meet- 
ing of the committee may be held next 
fall. 





CAKE MAKING PROBLEMS TO 
BE STUDIED BY CHEMISTS 
Leslie R. Olsen, president of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, has appointed the following com- 
mittee to investigate the problems con- 


Charles G. Beach, of the Peter- 
sen Oven Co., Chicago, and 


Mrs. Beach 


nected with soft wheat flours for cake 
production: Mrs. Mary M. Brooke, 
chairman, Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago; Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary- 
treasurer of the Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation, Nashville, Tenn; A. A. Schaal, 
director of the technical bureau of the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis; V. E. Fisher, chief chem- 
ist, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, 
Ill; J. M. Gillett, Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago; A. W. Meyer, W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago. 








Increased Bread Buying Contest Sponsored 
by Washburn Crosby Co. 


AKERS throughout the country are 
urged by the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, to tie up with its 

Bakers’ Gold Medal Radio Contest with 
the object of increasing buying of bak- 
ery goods. Radio announcements of the 
contest will be made over what is said 
to be the largest number of stations ever 
used to broadcast one message over the 
United States twice daily, Sept. 26- 
Oct. 1. 

This company will award 233 cash 
prizes, amounting to $10,000, for the 
“Five Best Reasons Why Housewives 
Find It to Their Advantage to Buy and 
Serve the Products of the Baker.” Rea- 
sons may be submitted any time from 
Sept. 26 until midnight, Nov. 5. 

tntries will be judged by Mrs. Alice 
Ames Winter, former national president 
of ,the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Royal S. Copeland, United States 


senator from New York and former 
commissioner of health for New York 
City, Henry Stude, president of the 
American Bakers’ Association, and 
Michael Hoffmann, president of the As- 
sociated Bakers of America, Wholesale 
and Retail. 

Prospective contestants are asked to 
get in touch with their bakers for entry 
blanks and rules of the contest. A dou- 
ble page advertisement is also being run 
in Liberty magazine for Oct. 1, giving 
details of the competition. 

Prizes to be awarded are as follows: 
first prize, $5,000; second prize, $1,000; 
third prize, $500; 10 prizes, each $100; 
20 prizes, each $50; 100 prizes, each $10; 
100 prizes, each $5. 

Awards will be made and winners 
notified on Nov. 19, and the prize win- 
ners and winning five reasons will later 
be published in national magazines. 

















- nine colors. 












British Trade’s Bread 
Publicity Campaign 


CONFERENCE recently was held 
A in London in connection with the 

joint campaign of British millers 
and bakers to advertise the nutritious 
value of white bread, which was started 
early in the year, and on which it is pro- 
posed to spend about £10,000. It ap- 
pears that the campaign has not met 
with the success that was anticipated, 
and the conference was called to try and 
stir up more interest. With this end in 
view, representatives of the bakery fed- 
erations all over the country were invited 
to attend the conference to examine the 
best means of bringing the merits of the 
campaign and its necessity before every 
member of the trade. 

Criticisms from various parts of the 
country were laid before the conference. 
It was felt that enough time had not yet 
been given to getting the campaign well 
started. Some of the bakers had only 
recently seen some of the actual advertis- 
ing matter offered, and the present sea- 
son was a bad one in which to make a 
start. The chairman suggested that the 
large bakers should pool their advertis- 
ing allocations, and that it had already 
been found in several towns that com- 
munity advertising in local papers, with 
editorial matter in the center, had 
brought good results. The delegates 
were reminded that the intention of the 
promoters of the campaign was to use 


the first few months as an educational 
period, in the hope that by the autumn 
a wide enthusiasm would have been 
aroused. The campaign had started 


quietly, and progress had been slow, but 
it was agreed that the time and money 
had not been misspent and that later on, 
if efforts were sustained, beneficial re- 
sults would undoubtedly follow. 

It was finally agreed that a “Bread 


Week” should be held throughout the , 


country, commencing Oct. 17, and that a 
display of the advertising matter used 
in connection with the campaign should 
be made at the Bakers’ Exhibition in 
London in September. Some of this mat- 
ter is very attractive, and if universally 
used by bakers during Bread Week 
should certainly do much to increase the 
interest of the public in bread, and there- 
by increase its consumption. 

A recipe book is issued as advertising 
matter, entitled “Mr. Baker’s Book for 
Housewives,” containing 17 uses for 
bread and bread crumbs, as well as han- 
dy home hints, which will undoubtedly 
prove very popular with the housewives, 
and at the same time will show them 
what an important place bread occupies 
in the daily menu. The preface to the 
little book reads as follows: 

“Breakfast — dinner — tea — sup- 
per—four times every day you put 
bread on the table. You do this 
more from habit—the bread is there 
if it is wanted. Now, according to 
government food experts, bread is 
one of the finest energy giving foods 
you can have—and think how cheap 
it is. For a few coppers spent on 
bread you can get the same neces- 
sary energy value as in 16 new laid 
eggs or one pound of prime English 
beef. You are always on the look- 
out for varied and healthful foods, 
and the tested recipes given in this 
book will show you how to serve 


bread in many attractive and ‘more- 
ish’ ways. Now turn to the back 
cover of this book and see how fa- 
vorably bread compares in energy 
value with more expensive foods.” 


On the back page is given a table is- 
sued by the government food experts 
comparing bread with various commodi- 
ties, and at the bottom of the page are 
the following “Words of Wisdom” taken 
from Harmsworth’s Self Educator: 

“Bread is the staff of life, and no 
attention should be paid to dyspeptic 
faddists who claim to have discov- 
ered rather late in the day that it is 
the source of much disease. It con- 
tains the meat and vegetable princi- 
ples as no other food really does, 


The above engraving is a reproduction of a window frieze being used in the bread pub- 
“>, licity campaign sponsored by British bakers and millers. 
therefore be pasted on windows of varying sizes. 


and can be eaten in such a variety 
of forms that none need tire of it. 
White bread, well made, is the most 
nutritious and generally useful.” 





BAKER WINS YACHTING TROPHY 

Betrast, IrneELanp.—R. G. Todd, owner 
of the City Bakery Co., Belfast, and 
president of the Belfast Master Bakers’ 
Association, besides being a baker of no 
small skill is also an expert yachtsman, 
and holds the important post of commo- 
dore of the County Antrim Yacht Club. 
In a yacht race recently arranged by the 
club the prize was a silver cup, known as 
the “Bar Cup,” presented by some mem- 
bers of the Ulster “Bar,” and was com- 
peted for and won by Mr. Todd in his 
yacht, the Rowena. 








The New Crop Flour Situation 


From a bulletin of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee 


NCE more the new crop flour situ- 

ation is facing the bakers of the 

country and, as usual, many of 
them are in considerable perplexity as 
just what to do to make the shock of 
changing to this new flour as light as 
possible. Generally speaking, flour of 
the new crop from the Southwest appears 
to have about the same working toler- 
ance as last year. By many bakers the 
new flour is being handled much the same 
as the old crop, and very little disturb- 
ance to their shop schedules has been ex- 
perienced, but some have had to make 
what seemed to them radical changes in 
their fermentation time. 

The weather condition before harvest- 
ing was cool, with considerable rainfall. 
This is ideal weather for wheat during 
the ripening period, and the berries are 
for the greater part well filled and 
plump. 

There was a rumor that there was go- 
ing to be a shortage of high protein 
wheat, but this is going to be a crop of 
average protein content, with plenty of 
high protein wheat available. It has 
been pointed out many times that the 
protein content of flour is not of great 
value in making certain that the result- 


the basis oF 


comyotele 


ing bread is going to be just what the 
baker expects. 

Altogether the bugaboo of the new 
crop flour is not quite what it was in 
years gone by, but there are yet too 
many bakers disturbed by the question. 
All should realize that they can lift 
themselves over the difficulties of the new 
flour problem if they will but take a lit- 
tle time and expend a little effort to 
fortify themselves. 

It remains true that there is no set 
rule or special method of handling new 
wheat flour, because it is not necessarily 
different in its requirements from old 
flour. By this we mean that any flour 
brought into the bakeshop, old flour or 
new flour, which has a fermentation re- 
quirement different from the flour that 
has been in use is going to cause trouble 
if the baker blindly starts to use it and 
gives it just the same time he has been 
giving his doughs. 

What the new flour requires in han- 
dling is something we cannot absolutely 
know in advance. Sometimes we can get 
information from the mill laboratory 
which sets us in the right direction, and 
by making a lucky guess on the fermen- 
tation time we can strike the proper time 
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Three Window Strips Being Used in the British Bread Publicity Campaign— 
They Are Lithographed in Seven Colors 


It is issued in sections and can 
It is lithographed very artistically in 
Those in charge of the campaign so far have issued 16 pieces of advertising lit- 
erature, two more of which are reproduced on this page. 








in the first dough. More often we can- 
not make any such lucky guess, an: we 
flounder around and make dough 
dough, all failures, before we get 
we want. 

How much better and how muc’. less 
expensive it is to run a few trial doughs, 
doing this in a methodical way sw that 
you will know just what the new flour re- 
quires. 

If trial doughs are run with a dectinite 
procedure, very little trouble wii! be 
found with the new -wheat flour. 

In your first trial dough you sjould 
start with one fourth new flour mixed 
with three fourths of your usual blend. 
Make a small dough, using your revular 
formula, and give it your regular mix- 
ing time. 

When the dough comes out of the mix- 
er divide it into three parts, so you can 
give each a different fermentation time. 
Take one part through a half hour earlier 
than your regular time, take the second 
part at your regular time, and allow the 
third part a half hour longer time. 

From the results you get, you can tell 
which way you should change your fer- 
mentation time. If none seem right, run 
another trial dough the same way, ex- 
cept that you give one part a full hour 
shorter time and another an hour longer 
time. 

Next, mix the new flour half and half 
with your regular blend and run another 
trial dough, giving the dough the fermen- 
tation time which gave the best result on 
your first trials. From the result you 
should have little difficulty in fixing what 
the time should be for the new flour, and 
a trial dough or two with all new flour 
will make you certain of just what it re- 
quires. 

Be sure, in making your firs! trial 
dough, that you make no changes except 
the addition of the new flour to your 
blend. Do not change your fermenta- 
tion time, formula, temperature or mix- 
ing time, until you have made trial 
doughs in the manner described. 

Often it is advisable to use more yeast 
with new flour, but not always, and the 
yeast should be increased only after ex- 
periments have been made with the reg- 
ular amount and have shown thit the 
change in fermentation time is s« long 


ifter 
vhat 


that it changes your shop schedule too 
much. 

It often has been remarked th! new 
crop flour gets blamed for causin, trou- 
ble that-arises because of hot weather 


conditions, which come along, somtimes, 
about the time the new flour arrives. N° 
matter what flour is in use, the hiy': tem- 
perature is bound, in most shops. to re- 
quire a change in fermentation tiie, and 
that fact should always be taken into 
consideration. 





BAKERS CO-OPERATIVE, I‘ 


New Yorx, N. Y—Greater New York 
bakers have received a charter ‘or the 
Bakers Co-operative, Inc., a co-opera 
tively owned bakery which will deliver 
bread to all members. All the bread 
baking will be done in a central !kery; 
and distributed from there. \lbert 
Reuss is president, H. Strassburg secre 


tary, and F. Habersberger treasurer. 





Total deliveries of wheat to the Man- 
itoba pool during the past year were 16> 
038,885 bus, and 12,793,261 bus coarse 
grains. This compares with a total of 
26,201,515 of all grains in 1925. 
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The committee in charge of the British. bread publicity campaign, some of whose adver- 


while the largest may be bought for $50. 


tising literature is reproduced on this page, has arranged the campaigns to suit the size of va- 
t rious bakeries. The material is being sold at cost and the smallest campaign costs about $6, 
; T he slogan of the campaign is “Bread—the Basis 


of Every Complete Meal.” 


ASSOCIATED BAKERS 
PLAN LETTER CONTEST 


Prix» Will Be Awarded for Best Reasons 
vresented for Attending Cincinnati 
Convention, Oct. 10-12 


A contest to stimulate interest in the 
annul convention of the Associated Bak- 
ers of America, Wholesale and Retail, 
to be held in Cincinnati, Oct. 10-12, has 
been announced by the committee in 
charge of publicity for the meeting. A 
handsome cup has been offered as first 
prize for the best letter on “Why I Am 
Going to Attend the Convention.” A 
committee of judges appointed by 
Michael Hoffmann, president, will make 
the award. The writer of the second 
best letter will receive $25. 

The rules of the contest provide that 
any baker in the United States or Can- 
ada may compete. The letters are not 
to exceed 250 words, and they may be 
handwritten or typewritten. They must 
be received at the publicity headquarters, 
701 Washington Street, New York, not 
later than Sept. 10. The winning letters 
will be published. 

“It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
bakers of America, wholesale and retail, 
will enter into this contest in the spirit 
in which it is being held,’ Daniel P. 
Woolley, of The Fleischmann Co., chair- 
man of publicity, said. “That is, not 
merely an effort to get in clever letters 
in an attempt to win a prize, but a seri- 
ous definite attempt to put down in black 
and white exactly what the bakers of 
America feel conventions should mean to 
them.” 





What Do You Know 
About BreadP 


HE title of this article was the one 

used recently for an advertising 

leaflet put out by McGavin’s Bread 
Co., Inc., of Denver, Colo. The piece 
of publicity was good, and is an exam- 
ple of what a baking firm can do in the 
way of advertising. The McGavin firm 
is a wholesale baking concern, but the 
same method of advertising can be used 
by a retail bakery. If you are baking a 
line of quality bakery products, get up 
a similar leaflet telling about the goods, 
and put it into the hands of the people 
im your city. It will tell the general 
public what you are doing and what you 
have to offer in the way of bakery prod- 
ucts, and your business will grow as a 
result. : 

The McGavin“leaflet read in part as 
follows: “What do you know about the 
bread you and your family eat? Do you 
know of what ingredients it is made? 
Do you know under what conditions the 
measuring, mixing and baking are done? 
Bread is such an important article of 
our daily diet and so important to 
health and wellbeing that we feel cer- 
tain you would like to know more about 
me and where and how it is made for 
you. 

“To many people bread is just bread; 
to others, children especially, the candy 
stick or redeemable coupon in the wrap- 
per is of more importance than the loaf 
itself. Bread is such an important food, 


the quality and food value so vital, that 
its purchase should have your careful 
attention. 

“There is a vast difference in bread— 
a difference that is far more than an ad- 
vertising slogan. This difference has its 
inception in the growth of the very grain 
from which the bread is finally made, 
and it is this difference in taste, quality, 
and food value that should guide your 
choice. But the difference in the quality 
of flour used is only the beginning of 
the vast: difference you will find. The 
blending and mixing is an important 
factor, and requires much study and 
skill. Every operation is timed to the 
second. Each ingredient is measured 
to the fraction of an ounce. The dough 
temperature always is governed.” 

The reading matter further took up 
the art of baking, and the process nec- 
essary to produce a quality loaf of 
bread. 

At the top of each page of the inside 
of the leaflet or folder was a line draw- 
ing illustrating reading matter beneath. 
One showed a loaf of raisin bread on a 
table, with two boys looking in at it 
through the window. The reading mat- 
ter said: “Raisin bread gives that pleas- 


ing variety which day after day keeps 
meals from becoming too tiresomely 
alike. The children like McGavin’s 
Raisin Bread almost as well as cake. 
And the whole family will be equally 
fond of it.” 

The folder also announced a new 
bread product just put on the market 
by the McGavin people, known as Brack- 
en Bread, saying as follows: “And now, 
in keeping with our leadership, we have 
perfected and offer you— Bracken 
Bread — as attractively, temptingly 
brown as Scottish bracken—and as deli- 
cious as it is appetizing. Made of whole 
wheat and honey—not baked—but roast- 
ed on the hearth in the old-fashioned 
way. Ask for it at your grocer’s.” 

A big part of the other side of the 
folder was given over to a large photo 
of the McGavin plant. 

Of course, advertising of this kind 
costs money, but it will pay. A smaller 
bakery can use the idea on a smaller 
scale, but the main thing is to get before 
the people what you are doing in the 
baking industry, and educate them to 
the value of making use of the bakery 
products you are turning out. 

Tra R. ALEXANDER. 








Dear Madan, 


You don’t want much convincing that a housewife’s job is one 
that carries a great deal of responsibility. Firstly, there is 
the daily worry of proper, varied and correct feeding--no small 
item in these days. Now, fully realising what you are up 
against day after day, I want to have a little personal chat 


with you about bread. 


I want you to read’ carefully what I am 


going to tell you, and to act upon what I courteously suggest. 


It's going to mean a lot to you. 


Maybe you regard bread just as bread--ordinary, uninterest- 
ing bread, you think--but you cannot help changing your opinion 
of the staff of life--for such it is--when I tell you that one 
pound of best quality bread is equivalent in energy-giving 
power to 16 new laid eggs, 10 ozs. of cheese; 6 ozs. of butter, 


8 herrings, or one pound of good English beef. 


These wonderful 


food comparisons are not mine--they are not guess work--but are 
the disinterested statistics supplied by Government food 


experts. 


The bread that daily leaves my up-to-date bakery is made 


right, and I am proud of it. 


good fresh yeast, and other health-giving ingredients. 


In it there are the best of flours, 


It is 


_ an energy-giving bread that you and yours 





dings, 
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ean eat, and eat with relish. Reduce the 
buying of much more expensive, but not 
more healthful foods, and in their places 
substitute bread in one or other of its 
many attractive forms--toast, bread pud- 
bread and milk, etc. 
find good bread a most worthy and 
efficient substitute, and in twelve months 
you will be p ds and p ds better off. 

Begin to-morrow by cultivating the 
habit of eating just one more slice at 
every meal. 


You will 





Yours faithfully 


A Circular Letter Sponsored by the Committee of the British Bread 
Publicity Campaign 


aac 





Quality Bakers Discuss 
Sales Problems 


HE third annual conference of sales 
and advertising managers of the 
Quality Bakers of America was held 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Aug. 1-3, and was attended by 
nearly 100 sales and advertising man- 
agers of the plants in the organization. 

This conference was conspicuous for 
its analytical study of sales and mer- 
chandising problems, its plans for con- 
structive merchandising, and the devel- 
oping of highly trained sales organiza- 
tions and general sales policies. 

Following the call to order and roll 
call on Aug. 1, there was an official wel- 
come by Louis Storck, head of the 
Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and president of the Quality Bakers of 
America. He emphasized the many 
changes taking place in the baking in- 
dustry, pointing out that one of the big 
problems up to recently has been that of 
convincing the housewife of the quality 
of bakers’ bread, but that there now has 
developed a competition between food 
producers generally. He also pointed out 
the splendid progress of the Quality 
Bakers of America. 

S. S. Watters, head of the Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and past presi- 
dent of the Quality Bakers of America, 
responded to Mr. Storck’s address of 
welcome. He told of the past confer- 
ences he had attended and the value to 
be derived from them. He also pointed 
out that, even though he has been in the 
baking business for many years, he was 
learning new things every day. 

The keynote of the conference was 
sounded by Ivan B. Nordhem, secretary, 
in his address, “The Problem Face to 
Face.” He stressed the necessity for 
every business man to keep informed of 
the changes taking place and be alert 
for developments, so that he can pre- 
pare for the future as well as the pres- 
ent. He said that the reason most men 
get in a rut was because they failed to 
keep themselves properly informed. 

He declared that the conferences of 
the Quality Bakers of America were 
sources of live information, and that the 
sales conference was in the interest of 
enlightened, progressive and better bread 
merchandising. He pointed out that this 
is an age of merchandising and sell- 
ing, and that the emphasis must be 
placed on marketing, on a higher intel- 
ligence in business and on higher stand- 
ards and ethics. Mr. Nordhem said that 
the new competition is not only among 
commodities and industries, but is, to an 
ever increasing extent, a race between 
present standards of business efficiency 
and progressively higher standards. 

One of the speakers was Harry C. 
Spillman, whose subject was “Personal- 
ity in Selling and Advertising.” He 
stressed the need of improved thinking, 
of improved expression of sales presenta- 
tions, and of improved bakery sales 
methods, and claimed that business build- 
ing is man building, and that the big job 
in the baking industry is to make the 
men as good as the products. 

Members of the sales promotion and 
advertising departments spoke on a wide 
range of subjects, and a number of sales 
and advertising demonstrations were 
staged. 
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Minnesota Bakers Discuss New Bread Law 


TTENDANCE at the ninth annual 
convention of the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota, held at St. Paul, Aug. 

9-10, was a little disappointing. At that, 
however, 90 bakers registered, and al- 
most as many allied tradesmen, Several 
of those present expressed the belief that 
if the convention was held earlier in the 
year, more bakers would find it possible 
to attend. During harvest, farmers de- 
pend more upon the town baker than 
at any other time during the year and, 
naturally, bakers want to stay at home 
and take care of this increased busi- 
ness. After discussing the subject, pro 
and con, it was decided to hold next 
year’s convention in Minneapolis the sec- 
ond week in June. 

If there was any one subject that came 
in for more discussion during the meet- 
ing than any other, it was the new Min- 
nesota bread law, passed by the last leg- 
islature. The law is very ambiguous, 
to say the least. It calls for a pound 
loaf, one and one half pounds, or any 
multiple of one pound, does not allow 
any tolerances, and the weights specified 
are construed to mean net weights with- 
in a period of 24 hours after baking. 

Bakers must, of course, scale their 
dough heavier than the weight mentioned 
on the label, to allow for shrinkage dur- 
ing baking and loss through evapora- 
tion. A loaf might be an ounce or two 
overweight immediately after baking, 
but show a loss 12 hours afterward, and 
even a still greater loss 24 hours after 
baking. Consequently, without a toler- 
ance granted, a baker might be con- 
victed of violating the law on two or 
three counts on the same loaf of bread. 

On account of the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the meaning of the act, a com- 
mittee was appointed to interview the 
attorney general and secure from him 
his interpretation of the law. The com- 
mittee reported back that the attorney 
general refused to interpret the law, and 
that it would be up to each county at- 
torney to decide it for himself in case 
there were prosecutions for violations. 


TEST CASE PLANNED 


Under the circumstances, and to help 
clarify the situation, it was deemed ad- 
visable to bring a test case, the associa- 
tion to stand the expense. A resolution 
was therefore passed instructing the of- 
ficers to appoint a committee to bring 
about this test at the earliest possible 
time. 

Another resolution was passed to work 
with the St. Paul Association to secure 
for that city the 1928 convention of the 
Associated Bakers of America. 

William Glaser, St. Paul, president, at 
the opening of the convention, comment- 
ing on the bread law, said it was up to 
the association to draft a law for the 
legislature under which all bakers in the 
state could operate. He complimented 
the bakers on the manner in which they 
had cleaned up their establishments, say- 
ing’ there was not a shop in the state, 
owned by a member of the association, 
that could be criticized from a sanitary 
standpoint. The bakers, he said, were 
giving the public really more than their 
money’s worth. 

Mr. Glaser touched on the invitation 
received from the American Bakers As- 
sociation to affiliate with it, but said, af- 
ter investigation, he believed Minnesota 
bakers should instead remain a part of 
the Associated Bakers of America. He 
recommended building up a surplus in 
the treasury to advertise what the bakers 
of the state are doing. 

E. E. Bede, Pipestone, advised the 
bakers to decide which brand of flour 
they could get the best results from and 
to stick to the mill making that brand 
as long as it continued to give them sat- 
isfaction. His experience, he said, proved 
to him that it was best in the long run 
to do business with as few firms as pos- 
sible; each knows what the other wants, 
and personal service is more possible. 
Mr. Bede discussed the various raw ma- 
terials handled in a small wholesale 
plant, and how to get the best results 
from them under stated conditions. 

An unusually interesting sales talk, 
based on personal experience, was made 
by B. O'Donnell, of Duluth. He said 
that his sales had fallen off so much 


from his last year’s average that it had 
caused him considerable concern. Ad- 
vertising did not seem to improve the 
situation any, so he decided to adopt the 
suggestion of interesting the salesgirls 
advanced in an article by Miss Regina 
McAllister, of The Fleischmann Co., 
published in The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker July 27. The re- 
sults were even better than he antici- 
pated. 

Mr. O’Donnell said he set a mark for 
each girl to aim at, and promised a 
bonus of 5 per cent on sales over that 
amount. Sales on Aug. 6, the Saturday 
before the convention, were $80 more 
than what they would have been, he said, 
if he had not initiated this sales ser- 
vice. Just about the same number of 
customers were served, but better sales- 
manship on the part of the girls made 
this result possible. He advised bakers 
to work closer with their sales help, and 
give them an incentive to work. 


MR. GERHARD IS SPEAKER 


A. F. Gerhard, of the Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute, Minneapolis, followed 
with a talk on the invisible losses in a 
bakery. He said that few small bakers 
seemed to realize that there was about 
a 25 per cent loss through various 
causes, chief among which was that sus- 
tained through using the same flour 
sacks over and over again. Flour sifted 
through or caked in old sacks. The loss 
through evaporation, he said, could be 
easily overcome because the dough would 
absorb that much more water, but that 
caused by careless scaling and _ blend- 
ing, and the too free use of dusting 
flour, was not so easily controlled. 

Mr. Gerhard cautioned the bakers 
against the use of inaccurate scales, and 
gave them some important advice as to 
how to check the invisible losses in mix- 
ing, proofing, molding and baking. 

Jack Tod, of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, discussed the use and care of 
make-up machinery, and of bakeshop 
control, in general. He encouraged the 
bakers to ask questions, and in this way 
helped some of. them to solve problems 
that had been bothering them. Tempera- 
ture and humidity control, Mr. Tod said, 
was very essential to successful baking. 
He advised the bakers to determine in 
advance whether sponge or straight 
dough systems were advisable, and then 
proceed accordingly. 

District meetings and the part they 
play in building up a strong state as- 
sociation were discussed by George Chus- 
sler, of Chicago. He was able to tell of 
the good these zone meetings have done 
in Illinois and Indiana, and urged their 
continuance in Minnesota. 

Paul C, T. Ewert, instructor at the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneap- 
olis, gave a series of popular recipes for 
sweet goods, going into detail as to the 
proper way to work them up. This fea- 
ture seemed to be appreciated by the 
bakers, who asked numerous questions 
and were busy making notes most of the 
time. 

A moving picture film showing how 
dry milk is manufactured was shown 
through the courtesy of the American 
Dry Milk Institute. Following the pic- 
ture, A. F. Gerhard told of the value 
of milk in bread production and of ex- 
periments carried on at the Dunwoody 
Institute. 

Another feature of the meeting that 
created interest was a sales demonstration 
carried on by Miss Regina McAllister, 
of The Fleischmann Co., who has been 
conducting a class for salesgirls in the 
Twin Cities this month. Two show cases, 
filled with baked goods, were displayed 
in the convention hall, and Miss McAl- 
lister and her assistants showed how cus- 
tomers in a retail shop should be ap- 
proached and the best manner to in- 
crease sales. Numerous hints were given 
as to how to display goods to the best 
advantage, and through eye appeal and 
suggestion create a demand. Of the 
show cases referred to, one was dirty and 
ill-kept and the other clean and attrac- 
tive. When working around the dirty 
case Miss McAllister wore a dirty apron, 
but when at the clean case her dress was 
in keeping. The comparison was obvious. 

The nominating committee reported 


that on account of the good work done 
by the officers and directors last year, 
and because of the fact that some impor- 
tant legislative matters were still un- 
finished, they believed the same officers 
should continue in office another year. 
This recommendation was unanimously 
adopted, and all were re-elected. In ad- 
dition, however, a second and third vice 
president were elected, and two more di- 
rectors added to the board. 

The official roster is as follows: presi- 
dent, William Glaser, St. Paul; first vice 
president, Joseph Hofer, Minneapolis; 
second vice president, T. J. Malke, Wi- 
nona; third vice president, William Will- 
ing, Mankato; treasurer, A. Tweelings, 
Minneapolis; secretary, J. A. Janovec, 
Minneapolis; financial secretary, E. H. 
Braunig, St. Paul. Directors: William 
B. Thomson, Minneapolis, L. H. Day, 
Minneapolis, E. E. Bede, Pipestone, Wil- 
liam Kewus, St. Paul, B. O’Donnell, Du- 
luth, S. B. Anderson, Faribault, and 
Thomas S. Parkin, Rochester. 


CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 


The Associated Bakers of St. Paul 
contributed the orchestra and the enter- 
tainment at the annual dinner dance. 


The convention badges were furnished 
by the Minneapolis Milling Co., and the 
banquet menu cards by the St. Paul Mill- 
ing Co. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co: 
E. A. Ahlstrom, manager Minneapolis 
office, W. W. Bienhoff, L. O. Pedersen 
and A. W. Beedle. 


M. J. Rock, formerly of the St. Paul 
office of The Fleischmann Co., but now 
traveling supervisor out of Dallas, Texas, 
attended the meeting and renewed old 
acquaintanceships. 

Two unusually attractive pieces of 
sugar decorative work, made by the F. 
W. Ramaley Co., St. Paul, were dis- 
played in the convention hall. The Hap- 
piness Bakeries, St. Paul, also displayed 
a full line of their cakes. 


John M. Hartley, Chicago, was present 
at all the sessions, assisting the officers 
with advice and leading the various dis- 
cussions, besides acting as toastmaster 
at the banquet. He has many friends 
among the bakers of Minnesota. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., the latest en- 
trant in the yeast field, was ably repre- 
sented by W. S. Bagley and William 
Jaeger, of St. Louis, and Paul Schubert, 
John Wagner, A. W. Anderson, P. R. 
Peterson, Joseph Wagner and E. C. Re- 
gan, the Twin City representatives. 


Through the courtesy of the St. Paul 
Association, the civic organization, the 
ladies were given a theater party the 
afternoon of Aug. 9. The other enter- 
tainment features of the convention in- 
cluded a dance at the German-American 
Club, and a dinner dance at the Athletic 
Club on Aug. 10. 


The year book and program distrib- 
uted at the convention contained a very 
complete report of the activities of the 
association during the year, with com- 
ments on the district meetings held at 
Duluth, Mankato and Rochester. It in- 


August 24, 1927 


cluded much other very interesting read- 
ing of special importance to Minnesota 
bakers. 

J. H. Frink, formerly of Cherokee, 
Iowa, and for many years prominent jn 
association affairs in that state, is now 
operating a bakery at Alexandria, Minn., 
and has joined this association. He has 
entirely rebuilt the Alexandria bakery 
since he took possession on June 1, and 
has already materially increased its 
business. 

Several equipment and supply houses 
had exhibits. These included the Smith 
Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, “Exact 
Weight” scales, in charge of M. V. Reed, 
Minneapolis; Procter & Gamble (o., 
Cincinnati, “Crisco,” represented by L. C. 
Bolvig, Minneapolis; Bear-Stewart (o., 
Chicago, pure brandied mince meat, pie 
filling, preserves, etc., in charge of John 
J. Petersen, Minneapolis. 

The yeast industry was unusually well 
represented, and the various compaiies 
did much to add to the pleasure of the 
convention delegates. The Fleischmann 
Co. had an interesting exhibit of posters 
pertaining to the baking industry, graph- 
ically describing reasons why the con- 
sumption of commercially baked goods 
should increase. Headed by V. A. 
Smoots, district manager at St. Paul, 
and Otto L. Cook, of Chicago, this com- 
pany’s representation included J. M. 
Feist, A. J. Hellweg, E. F. Herrling, 
Thomas F. Sheeren, Ray O’Brien, Harry 
F. Scharfenstein, G. H. Ekstadt, H. Hil- 
enbrant, G. Morgan and Dean Badger. 

Among allied tradesmen registered 
were: George P. Griffin, Union Stee! 
Products Co., Albion, Mich; C. S. Jacob- 
sen, Chicago, Malt-Diastase Co; W. J. 
Hicklin, Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago; 
W. E. Fay, Champion Machinery (o., 
Joliet, Ill; Art F. White, P. Ballantine 
& Sons, Newark, N. J; Charles G. Beach, 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago; W. J. Wed- 
dell, Minneapolis, Century Machine Co; 
H. H. Deal, Minneapolis, Read Machin- 
ery Co; J. J. Ahern, N. A. Otis, Kk. M. 
Bates and Joseph A. Fleissner, KR apin- 
wax Paper Co., St. Paul; W. G. Par- 
rish, J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich; 
J. A. Janovec, Minneapolis, Chapman & 
Smith Co; Frank Maas, Jr., and Eugene 
Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul. 

Flour mill representatives registered: 
W. F. Kelm, Earl Hoagland and '. F. 
Shields, St, Paul Milling Co; W. 8. Ray- 
mond, W. D. Colby and A. G. Carey, 
Minneapolis Milling Co; Jack Tod and 
Harry W. Kelly, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato; H. E. Albertson, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; D. L. Grace, 
Minneapolis, Wells Flour Mills Co; }'.C. 
Bennett and E. P. McCarthy, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; R. A. Simonson and 
B. E. Johnson, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co; H. G. O’Malley and G. W. Haynes, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; FE. E. 
Sharp, Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co; James J. Selvage, J. E. Baldwin, 
P. Anderson and E. L. Sylvester, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co; A. S. Harland, Gold 
Medal Flour, Minneapolis. 








Mold in Bakery Products 


N a follow-up for its Gold Medal Bak- 
ers’ Service Box the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis, says of mold in 

bakery products: 

On account of the high humidity and 
high temperature during the summer 
months, baked goods are subject to mold, 
which causes the baker a great deal of 
trouble. 

Molds can grow only under favorable 
conditions of temperature and moisture. 
High humidity especially is favorable for 
mold growth. In order to understand 
this problem of mold better, the follow- 
ing facts should be carefully studied: 

1. Bake bread thoroughly, and espe- 
cially on sides and bottom. Avoid bak- 
ing goods in a “flashy” oven. 

2. Cool bread thoroughly before wrap- 
ping. If possible allow baked goods to 
cool in dry, cool room, which must be 
kept in a sanitary condition at all times. 

8. Cool doughs have a tendency to 
prevent molds. 

4. Old and warm doughs have a ten- 
dency to promote molds. 


5. Admit sunlight to bakery, if pos- 
sible, and air out store room, refriera- 
tors, bread cases, and shipping )oxes 
frequently. 

6. Keep proof boxes clean at all times. 
Wash out frequently with a solution of 
sal soda and running water. 

7. Scrub floors frequently. 

8. Scrub racks and‘roll boxes occa- 
sionally. 

9. Keep wrapping paper in a cool, 
dry place. 

10. Clean wrapping machines 
using. 

11. Inspect returns for infection; burn 
immediately all moldy bread. 

12. Do not permit shop cripples and 
“stales” to accumulate anywhere in shop. 

18. Caution salesmen about impor- 
tance of removing moldy bread and 
crumbs from show cases. It is also very 
important that no other foods, such 4s 
vegetables and cheese, be placed in these 
show cases. 

If the above 18 points are heeded, mold 
in baked goods will be quickly minimized. 
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Lemon Pie 


N preface to the formulas given in 

this article it may be said that date 

pies made as described in this issue 
are delicious, and will make a good 
week end special. Line the tins with pie 
crust and use 1 lb filling to the pie. 
Wash the edges with egg wash, and lat- 
tice the top. Bake in oven at 425 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Pumpkin pies should 
be baked at 360 degrees. Use deep pie 
tins, and line them with pie crust. Trim 
and crimp the edges. Fill half full of 
filling and run them into the oven on a 
level spot not over two at a time, then 
fill them in the oven before putting in 
the next lot. The mix as given makes 
10 9-inch pies. It is necessary to heat 
your milk in a separate kettle to make 
custard pie filling. Bake them in a hot 
oven at 450 to 475 degrees. Then pro- 
ceed the same as you would for pumpkin 
pies. For lemon pies, line your tins with 
pie crust and trim them. Perforate the 
bottoms, and bake in oven at 400 de- 
grees. After baking place them in pie 
plates and fill with lemon filling while 
the filling is warm. Cool a few minutes, 
meringue the top, and dust on top with a 
little granulated sugar. Place in oven 
until they are nice and brown. 

For cream, butterscotch and chocolate 
pies, proceed the same as you do for 
lemon pies. 

In preparing meringue topping for 
pies, as published in this issue, you will 
find that it has more body and will stand 
up longer before it becomes watery on 
the bottom than by using the old method. 


DATE PIE FILLING (20 9-INCH PIES) 
Formula and Method 

Scale into an aluminum kettle: 
6 lbs ground pitted dates 
1 No. 10 can ripe apricots 
2% qts water 

38 lbs granulated sugar 

% oz salt 

4% oz cinnamon 
_ Place on fire and stir continually until 
it comes to a boil. Add slowly 10 oz 
corn starch, dissolved in 1 pt cold water. 
Stir until it comes back to a clear color. 
Take off of fire, and let cool before 
using. 


PUMPKIN PIES (10 9-INCH PIES) 
Formula and Method 
Schle into a kettle and mix dry: 


1 


7 os salt % oz cinnamon 


4 0Z ginger 2 oz flour 
2 lbs granulated sugar 
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Add % qt egg yolks and stir into the 
mix. Add 3 qts pumpkin, 1 gill molasses 
and stir into mix. Add 8 qts whole milk 
and stir into the mix. 


CUSTARD PIE FILLING (5 9-INCH PIES) 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a kettle and mix dry: 

12 oz granulated sugar 

vy oz nutmeg % oz salt 

4 oz corn starch 

Add 12 whole eggs and stir into the 
mix. Add 2 gts warm whole milk and 
stir into the mix. Add 2 oz melted but- 
ter and stir into the mix. This filling 
should be used while it is hot. 


LEMON PIE FILLING (6 9-INCH PIES) 
Formula and Method 

Grate into an aluminum kettle the 
yellow of the rind of eight lemons, and 
add: 

% oz salt 2% qts water 

2 Ibs granulated sugar 

Place on fire and stir until in solu- 
tion. Bring to a good boil. Dissolve 
10 oz corn starch in the juice of the eight 
lemons and % pt cold water. Pour 
slowly into the boiling mix, stirring it 
continually until it gelatinizes and comes 
back to a clear color. Add 1 oz melted 
butter and 1 pt egg yolks slowly, stir- 
ring continually. Take off of fire and 
use. 

CREAM PIE FILLING (5 9-INCH PIES) 

Formula and Method 

Scale into a copper kettle: 

2 qts whole milk % oz salt 

1 lb granulated sugar 

Place on fire and stir continually until 
it comes to a boil. Add slowly 8 oz corn 


starch dissolved in % pt cold water. 
Stir until it comes back to a clear color. 





Custard Pies 


by Paul C. T. Ewert 


Add slowly eight beaten eggs and 20 cc 
bean vanilla extract and 1 oz melted but- 
ter, stirring it enough to get it into the 
mix. Take off of fire and use. 
BUTTERSCOTCH PIE FILLING 
(5 9-INCH PIES) 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a kettle: 
2 qts whole milk % oz salt 
1% lbs dark brown sugar 
Place on fire and stir continually until 
it comes to a boil. Add slowly 8 oz corn 
starch dissolved in % pt cold water; stir 
until it comes back to a clear color. Add 
slowly % pt egg yolks, 3 cc maple ex- 
tract and 1 oz melted butter; stir until 
it is thoroughly mixed. Take off of fire 
and use. 
CHOCOLATE PIE FILLING 
(5 9-INCH PIES) 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a kettle: 
2 qts whole milk % oz salt 
1% lbs granulated sugar 
Place on fire and stir continually until 
it comes to a boil. Add slowly 6 oz corn 
starch and 4 oz cocoa dissolved in 1 pt 
cold water and 10 cc vanilla extract. 
Add 1 oz melted butter and stir until 
it turns back to a clear color. Add 
slowly % pt egg yolks and stir into the 
mix. Take off of fire and use. 
MERINGUE TOPPING FOR PIES 
(6 9-INCH PIES) 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a kettle: 
1 pt egg whites 
1 lb granulated sugar 
Beat up stiff. Pour slowly into the 
beating mix another ¥% lb granulated 
sugar. After the sugar is well beaten 








Cream Pie 


into the egg whites, take off of machine 
and use. 
MERINGUE TOPPING FOR PIES 
(6 9-INCH PIES) 
Formula and Method 

Boiled Mix.—Scale into an aluminum 
kettle: 

2 Ibs granulated sugar 

% pt water 

Place on fire and stir until in solution. 
Wash down the sides of the kettle with 
a damp cloth. Boil to 240 degrees 
Fahrenheit. While the sugar is boiling, 
scale into a machine kettle 1 pt egg 
whites and 4% oz powdered gum arabic; 
beat up stiff. Pour the hot sirup into 
the egg whites slowly, while the machine 
is running. Beat three minutes; take off 
of machine and use. 





CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
AIMS TO LOWER ACCIDENTS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Corn Products 
Refining Co., New York, is aiming to re- 
duce its 1927 accidents 50 per cent be- 
low those for the previous year. Meet- 
ings are held at intervals, and whenever 
a department has an accident which 
causes a loss in time a meeting is held 
to discuss it. Early in the year, pay 
envelope slips stressing the safety idea 
were used. A rubber stamp reminder is 
employed on interoffice correspondence 
and on pay checks. Metal signs have 
been put up throughout the plants, and 
bulletins and posters are also employed 
to stress the idea. 





BAKERS HAVE OUTINGS 

New York, N. Y.—The United Mas- 
ter Bakers of New York recently made 
their fourth annual excursion to Roton 
Point Park on Long Island Sound. The 
outing was a great success, and hundreds 
of master bakers from all parts of the 
metropolitan area, with their families, 
enjoyed the affair. 

The recent outing of the Advance Bak- 
ers’ Club was most successful. Auto- 
mobiles took the bakers and their friends 
to Stony Brook, L. I., where they all en- 
joyed a duck dinner. 

The annual outing of the Jersey City 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association will be 
held Aug. 31. The bakers will go to 
Bertrand Island Park, in Lake Hopat- 
cong. Louis Kraus is in charge. 
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“Business Notions for the ‘Baker — By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





ery can have in its employees is 

loyalty. Where this exists, those 
who are not as efficient as others of their 
fellow-workers will be helped over their 
weak points, but where it does not pre- 
vail the efforts of the best 
workmen will be cur- 
tailed. This is true of 
both the sales and pro- 
duction departments. 

Fortunately, the majority of men can, 
and do, work harmoniously with their 
fellows. It is that element which makes 
a successful organization, and the man- 
ager who can create the fullest co-opera- 
tion among his entire force is the one 
who builds bigger business. However, 
some men, though very capable in per- 
forming their own duties, are individual 
workers, and are unable to go along side 
by side with their fellow-employees. 
They have to play a lone hand. 

Ordinarily, when such men are found 
in bakeries, their services should be dis- 
pensed with, regardless of other ability. 
Sooner or later this individualism will 
cause trouble among other employees. 
Furthermore, men who are not willing to 
give of their own knowledge and ability 
to fellow-workers so that the efficiency 
of the organization as a whole may be 
increased are not giving the best they 
have to the company. Individually, their 
records may be good, but when consid- 
ered in the organization as a whole, as 
they must be, they do not show up so 
well. Individualists have no place in a 
bakery organization, for the company is 
far greater than the individual. 


Pes BLY the greatest asset a bak- 


THE VALUE 
OF LOYALTY 


* * 

HE primary purpose of advertising, 

for the wholesale baker, is to create 
demand for his products on the part of 
consumers. However, if such advertis- 
ing is to return the greatest possible 
gain to the baker, it 
should have a favorable 
reaction on and gain full 
co-operation from retail 
distributors. While it 
may be aimed primarily at consumers, 
it should contain an element which will 
also be effective upon retailers. 

There are many ways in which this 
purpose can be accomplished, but the 
one which has been found to be the most 
effective by manufacturers in many lines 
of business is that which stresses the 
fact that the merchant, in this case the 
retail grocer, is the distributing agent 
for the product. It will make the grocer 
think that the baker is doing something 
for him, and that is the first requisite in 
gaining the complete co-operation of re- 
tail distributors. 


DOUBLE 
VALUE FROM 
ADVERTISING 


* 


APHAZARD advertising by either 

wholesale or retail bakers is as dan- 
gerous a policy, in its way, as random 
methods of production. No baker would 
think merely of making a broad guess 
as to the amount of the 
various ingredients to 
place in his doughs. Yet 
frequently the very bak- 
ers who are the most careful about their 
production methods will use little or no 
care about the money they spend for ad- 
vertising. If a good salesman comes 
along with some kind of an advertising 
proposition, they buy it. Otherwise, as 
likely as not, their advertising will be 
little or nothing. 

From a sound business standpoint, ad- 
vertising should be as seriously consid- 
ered as production methods. As definite 
a percentage of sales should be returned 
to advertising as is a certain per cent 
of flour put into each dough. Today, 
advertising is purely and simply a busi- 
ness proposition. It should be operated 
on a budget basis, and definite plans 
laid for months in advance. Without 
such a system, a baker can have no way 
of knowing if he is spending a justifiable 
amount for this purpose. _He may be 
spending more than his sales actually 
warrant, or he may be spending less than 


BUDGETING 
ADVERTISING 


is necessary for the growth and devel- 
opment of his business. Frequently dif- 
ferent conditions of competition require 
different percentages of sales to be spent 
in advertising, but the point is that every 
baker should know definitely just what 
his advertising is in proportion to the 
other factors of his business. 
* ” 


NDER the most careful handling, de- 
preciation of property and equipment 
is invariably one of the heaviest items 
of expense suffered by a bakery, either 


wholesale or retail. This expense in- 
creases, of course, as 
PROPER plants grow larger. As 


HANDLING OF by far the greatest part 
EQUIPMENT of equipment, regardless 

of what it may be, is 
handled by employees, the attitude they 
adopt toward, and the methods they em- 
ploy in handling, company property is 
highly important. 

No matter how good a producer a 
driver-salesman may be, if his truck is 
always a heavy item of expense, this fea- 
ture very likely will wipe out the extra 
profit made on his sales, as compared 
with a salesman whose volume of busi- 
ness is not quite as large, but whose care 
of the equipment at his disposal is bet- 
ter. 

What is true of trucks is also true of 
all machinery in a bakeshop. Deprecia- 
tion of property under careful handling 
is great enough, but when destructive op- 
eration is added to it, the annual loss 
may be far greater than any business 
can stand. This is a subject to which 
every bakery owner or manager should 
pay close attention. 

* * 

LTHOUGH many bakeries confine 

their efforts to the production of one 
particular item, such as bread, or cakes, 
others, and particularly retail shops, pro- 
duce a general line of bakery goods. At 
the same time, many of 
these bakeries which pro- 
duce a general line lay 
stress in the greater part 
of their merchandising 
upon one article, usually bread. Their 
newspaper advertising, billboards if they 
are used, and in fact whatever form of 
advertising they employ, are largely 
given over to pictures of loaves of bread. 

To say the least, this policy is not 
fruitful of the greatest advantages that 
may be taken from advertising. Possibly 
the bakery makes a greater profit, per 
sale, in its cakes or other sweet goods, 
than it does in bread sales. However, 


PUSH SALES 
OF ALL 
ITEMS 


the buying public, seeing the bread ad- 
vertised so exclusively, is likely to for- 
get that the bakery makes these other 
products, and sales are lost. 

Any manufacturer, whether a baker or 
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not, who makes more than one product, 
cannot afford to advertise one item ex- 
clusively. The sales which may be gained 
for that one particular article will be 
more than offset by the loss in volume 
for those products which are not men- 
tioned in the company’s advertising. 
Bakers who make _ several products 
should check their advertising copy to 
see if some are being discriminated 
against. 
* * 
LEANLINESS of equipment, partic- 
ularly that part of it which is con- 
stantly in sight of the public, is a neces- 
sity too well known by bakers to war- 
rant mention here. The attribute of 
cleanliness, however, is 


MAKING THE not the only purpose to 


MOST OF which equipment, partic- 
OPPORTUNI- ularly delivery trucks, 
TIES can be put. 


This part of a whole- 
sale bakery’s equipment offers one of the 
best advertising mediums available, but 
it is not enough merely to display the 
name of the bakery on the truck. There 
is an opportunity to do some real sell- 
ing work in the signs painted on them, 
and the baker who does not see that this 
is done is overlooking one of his best 
selling mediums. Pictures of the plant, 
of the loaf of bread featured by the 
bakery, and of other products sold by 
the company, can all be used to ad- 
vantage. 

It will also pay to change the adver- 
tising on the trucks occasionally, al- 
though some distinctive feature should be 
used at all times so that identity be not 
lost. Whether it be trucks, window 
space or what not, it will pay to check 
up frequently to see if the full advertis- 
ing value is being obtained. 

* * 


I? would be interesting to know just 
how many “new” selling points have 
been brought out for bakery products 
in the last few years. The toast cam- 
paign of several seasons ago was an ex- 
ample of a new selling 


CHANGE angle being applied to an 
SALES old product, and certain- 
APPEALS ly, for the time being at 


least, interest in toast 
was stimulated. But for the most part 
the same selling arguments are applied 
to bakery products, whether by salesmen 
for wholesale institutions or salesgirls in 
retail shops, as have been used for a 
number of years. 

Perhaps some will say this situation 
cannot be changed; that bakery products 
are staple articles, changing little from 
year to year, and that selling arguments 
must inevitably remain largely the same. 
However, the appeal for greater con- 
sumption of breads through the form of 





, , Made with finest. 


Some of the Four-Color Posters That Are Being Distributed in the Baking Trade by 
the Procter & Gamble Co. as Aids to Bakery Sales 





toast is proof that a different argument 
can be advanced. Diversified methods 
of retailing bread, suggested by the 
wholesale baker to the merchant, and 
various ways of serving bakery products, 
explained to the housewife by the retail 
baker, are all, in effect, different selling 
angles, or will appear so to those to 
whom they are directed. Undoubtedly 
many other examples might be men- 
tioned. 

It is true that repetition is one of the 
strongest arms of selling, but a new ap- 
peal, something different from timeworn 
arguments, has a stimulating effect. and 
that is what bread and other bakery 
products need more than anything else. 
Consideration of the sales preseni:tion 
will prove profitable to many bakers, for 
even one new selling point may result 
in materially increased volume. 

* ” 


N several occasions it has been jwint- 

ed out in this column how grevt is 
the folly of devoting window display 
space to products which were not st:cked 
in the store, no matter whether it be a 
retail bakery or «a gro- 


WASTEFUL cery store. Recently the 
USE OF writer had an opportu- 
WINDOW nity to get at firsthand 
SPACE the reaction which comes 


to the prospective }uyer 
from encountering such a condition 

While ona business trip, the writer 
was returning to his hotel one evening, 
when, desiring a cigarette, he found that 
his supply was exhausted. Passing a 
drug store with half of its window space 
devoted to a display of his favorite 
brand, he went into the store, also hav- 
ing it in mind to buy one or two other 
articles. When asked for this particular 
brand, the clerk replied that he had none 
in stock, but asked if some other kind 
would not do. 

Disappointed in not getting his cigar- 
ettes, and disgusted at such poor service, 
the writer passed on to another store, 
where he bought his cigarettes arm the 
other articles he had in mind. It makes 
no difference if it be cigarettes or bakery 
products. When a customer enters a 
store because of something displayed in a 
window, only to find that it cannot be 
purchased, there is a feeling of resent- 
ment at the store in general. It would 
be better to have nothing in the windows 
than products which the store cannot 
supply. 

* * 


A§ the business of a bakeshop expands 

and customers are counted by hun- 
dreds rather than by tens, the executive 
heads of the business are inclined to 
view the buyers of their products as 
a mass or large group. 
It is difficult to consider 
a buying outlet for thou- 
sands of loaves of )read 
a day other than in a group, or at least 
a series of groups. 

However, it is a number of indiy idual 
buyers who compose this grou), 
groups, and it is always well for the 
managers of bakeries, either wh tesale 
or retail, to look upon the pure asers 
of their products as just one cus!omer. 
If a business was dependent upon but 
one customer, surely a great deal of 
pains would be taken to keep tha! cus- 
tomer satisfied. And, after all, ii is 4 
number of individual customers thi! con- 
stitute the group that is sometime rath- 
er indefinitely thought of by !ikery 
managers as the outlet for their pr duct. 

When buyers are considered in 4 
group, particular care is not likely to be 
taken to appease one who may express 
a grievance. The individual’s business 
is too small a part of the whole to war- 
rant undue concern, but a number of 
such cases multiplied will cause « set 
ous shrinkage in volume. The surest 
way to hold and increase business is to 
give every buyer the same consideration 
he would receive were he the bakery’ 
only customer. 


HOLDING 
CUSTOMERS 
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A Milwaukee Bakery That (aters 
to the ‘House-to- “House Trade 


bakeries in Milwaukee, Wis., is the 

one owned and operated by the 
Omar Baking Co., at Twenty-second 
Street and Clybourn Avenue, a fully 
equipped plant specially designed by the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, containing 
many new features and capable of turn- 
ing out a full line of bread and cakes 
in the most economical manner from an 
equipment standpoint. The Omar com- 
pany does only a house-to-house business, 
so careful attention was given the ship- 
ping sad loading department as well as 
the production section. 

Construction work was started in 
April, 1926, the building was completed 
late in September, and the plant was in 
operation in November of that year. The 
building is of brick construction, steel 
framing with mill type joists and floor. 
The bakery is three stories high, and was 
designed to care for 100 house-to-house 
routes, with provisions for handling 60 
to begin with. The engineering depart- 
ment of the W. E. Long Co. prepared 
the plans and specifications for the 
equipment and building, and supervised 
the construction of the plant and the 
installation of the equipment. 

The plant is on a corner lot, 150x218, 
sloping from the alley downward to 
the street. The basement, 75x125, is at 
street level, and is used for the boiler 
room, and storage for flour and other 
ingredients. The first floor, at alley 
level, 150x125, is devoted to loading, cool- 
ing and packing, and the offices. The 
second floor, 75x150, contains the bread 
bakeshop at the rear end, and the cake 
bakeshop at the front, a feature being 
the trussed roof, with working spaces 
free of columns. The third floor, 32x75, 
is over the center of the second floor, 
and is used for breadshop ingredient 
room, mixing, refrigeration, and fer- 
mentation room. 

The matter of equipment was given 
much consideration. Its installation and 
arrangement were supervised by the W. 
E. Long Co., and has received very fa- 
vorable mention by every one who has 
inspected the plant. In the basement is 
the flour handling equipment, consisting 
of a 60-bbl bin for sponge flour, a 40-bbl 
bin for dough flour, and a blender, all 
from the Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. The flour is delivered by 
Separate elevators to automatic electric 
Baker Perkins scales on the third floor. 
Here are also a Baker Perkins auto- 
matic insulated 75-gallon water scale, a 
four-barrel J. H. Day Hercules high- 
speed, jacketed mixer, for dough mixing, 
a five-barrel Day Atlas type high-speed 
mixer, with Corby agitator, for sponge 
mixing. The make-up unit on the second 
floor has a four-pocket American divider 
with Reeves transmission, Baker Perkins 
rounder, American overhead belt type 
proofer and Thomson molder. The 
bread oven room contains three rear 
fired Duhrkop ovens, with room for two 
additional peel or tray ovens. Humidi- 
fier equipment consists of automatic out- 
fits for fermentation room, bread plant 
and proof room, and was installed by the 
Drying Systems, Inc., Chicago. Troughs 
In the fermentation room were made by 
the J. H. Day Co., and are suspended 
from a Louden Machinery Co. overhead 
trolley system. This is a special feature 
and of special design, having a vertical 
trough hoist, whereby 1,000 Ibs sponge 
are handled into the dough mixer in one 
and a quarter minutes, without manual 
effort by the baker. The refrigeration 
was furnished by the Westerlin & Camp- 
ll Co. agents for the York Mfg. Co., 
poy is an eight-ton unit,,with provisions 
by duplicate installation.- It supplies 

'geration for the bread plant, water 
cooler, water jacket, yeast room, and 
cakeshop cold room. 

a cakeshop equipment is made up 
wo vertical, heavy duty, jacketed 
ag 3 mixers, Century cooky dropper, 
rick set, 14-foot diameter, Fish 


()*: of the latest and most modern 
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rotary ovens and a Hayssen wrapping machine. 
signed storage racks by the W. E. Long Co., and manu- 
factured by the Union Steel Products Co., are used, and are 
especially adaptable for house-to-house bakers. 
pans and bread racks were furnished by the Edward Kat- 
zinger Co. and the Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co. 


Sixty wagons are used, 
made by the John Gadel- 


Newly de- 


Standard 





hofer- Wagon Co., Indian- 
apolis. These have side en- 
trance, and were specially 
designed. All baked goods 
are carried in trays, which 
are interchangeable with 
others in storage racks in 
the packing room. The 
salesmen in this way can 
pack their entire orders of 
cakes and bread within 10 
minutes, while the average 
time taken for this work 
runs 40 to 60. 

The concern’s main brand 
is Omar, and the plant is 








Above, Part of the 
Cake Shop, Show- 
ing Proof Box 

for Miscellaneous 
Rolls and Two 
Fish Rotary Ovens, 
With Space for 
Two Additional 
Ovens 


turning out a full line of white bread, 
whole wheat bread, white rye, dark 
rye, Vienna rolls, sweet rolls, pies, 
cakes and cookies. The Omar Bak- 
ing Co. is a subsidiary of the National 
Baking Co. W. J. Coad, Omaha, is pres- 
ident of the latter concern, Sterling 
Donaldson, Columbus, Ohio, is vice presi- 
cent, and Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha, 
is treasurer. H. P. Rhoades is manager 
of the Omar company. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS BEGIN 
PLANS FOR 1928 MEETING 


M. A. Gray, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, chairman of the 
convention arrangements committee of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, reports that plans have already 
been begun for the annual meeting in 
Minneapolis next year. Delegates will 
inspect the mills and visit the agricul- 
tural experiment station, where much 
work of vital interest to the chemists has 
been done. 





CONTINENTAL OUTING 
New York, N. Y.—Practically all 
members of the White Rose Bread or- 
ganization from the 11 Continental plants 
in the metropolitan district attended the 
recent outing at White Stone Landing, 
Long Island. Baseball and other games 
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Mixing Room, Containing 
Day Hercules High-Speed 
Mixer, Day Atlas Type 
High-Speed Mixer With 
Corby Agitator, Sponge 
Trough Hoist for Gravity 
Dum ping of Sponge Into 
Mixer, and a York 
Refrigeration Outfit 





View of the Make-up Unit, Showing 
Proof Box, American Four-Pocket 
Divider, Baker Perkins Rounder, 
American Overhead Proofer, 

Thomson Molder, and Humidified Proof 
Box; a Notable Feature Is the 

Trussed Roof Construction, Columns 
Being Entirely Absent 


At the Left, 

the Bread Oven 
Room, Which 
Contains Three 
Duhrkop Rear-Fired 
Ovens, With 

Space for Two 
Additional Ones 





In addition to the man- 
agers and the staffs of the organization, 
those attending included M. Lee Mar- 


were played. 


shall, chairman; Richard Meyer, vice 
president; George Gottfried, sales man- 
ager; Ellis C. Baum, director of cake 
sales; Louis Holterhoff, manager of 
bread sales for the metropolitan dis- 
trict; Sidney Gross, manager of cake 
sales for the metropolitan district; A. 
L. Brower, vice president of the Bak- 
eries Service Corporation; Robert Alli- 
son, production supervisor. 





THE DYSPEPTIC MR. MENCKEN 

The Southern Railway, despite its 
name, serves the same depressing dishes 
that prevail everywhere else on American 
dining cars. Tonight, for dinner, I had 
cold tongue and kidney bean salad, with 
iced tea. The bread was the tasteless, 
gassy white sponge that Americans now 
eat. It came, no doubt, from a bakery 
in which “nothing is touched by human 
hands.” But when I am south of the 
Potomac I yearn with a sad yearning 
for the rich, succulent, home made bread 
that only ladies of African ancestry 
can ever learn to make. To eat bakers’ 
bread in the Confederate States is to 


eat canned Japanese crabmeat on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland!—H. L. 
Mencken, in the Baltimore Sun. 





CANADIAN BREAD AND CAKE 
BAKERS PLAN CONVENTION 


Toronto, Ont.—This year’s convention 
of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada will be held in Ottawa on 
Sept, 20-22. This is the jubilee year of 
the association, and arrangements being 
made point to one of the finest conven- 
tions in its history. Members of the al- 
lied trades have taken charge of the so- 
cial end of the program, which promises 
to be excellent.. Some of the interesting 
events planned are a visit to the Houses 
of Parliament, a concert on the new 
Carillion Peace Bells in Victory Tower, 
a dinner dance, a sight-seeing tour of 
the city, and visits to the leading bak- 
eries. As Ottawa is a central point for 
both Ontario and Quebec, it is hoped 
that the bakers of both these provinces 
will attend in large numbers. 





There was a considerable increase in 
the importation of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery into Spain in 1926. 
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THE BAYLEY MFG. CO., Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer of blowers, fans and 
other ventilating and humidifying equip- 
ment, has changed its corporate name to 
the Bayley Blower Corporation. There 
is no change in management. 


W. A. DICKSON, formerly with Ad. 
Seidel & Sons, has joined the selling 
force of the J. Kalfus Co. 

THE SERVICE CASTER & 
TRUCK CO., Albion, Mich., has recently 
built an addition to its plant. 


CHARLES H. VAN CLEEF, of The 
Fleischmann Co., Cincinnati, was a re- 
cent visitor at the Chicago offices of this 
company. 


THE COLBORNE MFG. CO., maker 
of pie machinery, Chicago, has installed 
complete automatic pie outfits in the 
plants of the Quality Pie Co., Cleveland, 
and the Philadelphia (Pa.) Quality Pie 
Bakery. 


DUBOIS-MILLER, INC., Chicago, 
midwest distributor for the Doughnut 
Machine Corporation, recently installed a 
200-dozen per hour doughnut machine in 
the plant of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., Detroit. 


R. J. MEHAN, Chicago divisional 
manager of The Fleischmann Co., has 
returned from a week’s trip to his com- 
pany’s New York offices. Otto Kunz, of 
the Chicago office, is on a vacation in 
northern Wisconsin, and Carl Russ, Mil- 
waukee, assistant district manager, has 
returned from his vacation at Cleveland. 


THE BAKERS’ CLUB of New York 
held another successful golf party on 
Aug. 23 at the Rye Country Club, 
through the courtesy of W. J. Morris, 
Jr., and W. R. Morris, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. Golf was played in the 
morning and afternoon, and a fine dinner 
was served in the evening. 


GEORGE P. REUTER, of the Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York, who has for 
years arranged special transportation for 
all important bakers’ conventions, is busy 
again this year preparing special trains 
for the meetings of the American Bak- 
ers Association at Chicago the week of 
Sept. 25, and for the Associated Bakers 
of America, scheduled for Cincinnati the 
week of Oct. 9. Those desiring to travel 
on Mr. Reuter’s specials are urged to 
communicate with him at once at 79 
Wall Street, New York. 


EDWARD LOTZBIRE is now con- 
nected with the Standard Oven Co., 
Pittsburgh. He was for several years 
bakery demonstrator for the Sunland 
Sales Co-operative Association. 


EDWARD KATZINGER, president 
of the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, is 
in Europe, making his annual visit 
abroad, 


THE J. H. DAY CO., through its Chi- 
cago office, has installed Titan 144-bbl 
high-speed mixers in the plants of Clem’s 
Bakery, Paris, Ill., Bircker’s Bakery, 
Bushnell, Ill., and the Mosca Bakery, 
Chicago. Also a flour blending outfit 
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and a type A 3-bbl mixer in the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.’s bakery on 
the South Side, Chicago. 


W. E. LONG, president of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, left Aug. 17 for New 
York on a short business trip. Walter 
D. Warrick, advertising manager for this 
concern, is on vacation in Michigan. 


F. NASH, of the Chicago office of the 
J. H. Day Co., has returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation in northern Michigan. 


BENSON LITTMAN, until recently 
treasurer of the Martin Miller Co., Inc., 
New York, is now connected with the 
Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago. 

L. T. PEZARO, of Lyons, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Eng., was a recent visitor in New 
York. 

JULIUS NICLAS, of the Niclas Im- 
porting Co., New York, has returned 
from his eighty-fifth trip across the 
ocean. 

THE HUBBARD OVEN CO., Chi- 
cago, reports among recent installations 


the following: No. 10 oven in the plant 
of the Morrill (Neb.) Baking Co; No. 11 
oven in the bakery of J. Reiner, Scobey, 
Mont. A No. 14, two-deck oven is being 
installed in the rebuilt plant of the City 
Bakery, Walnut Springs, Texas, which 
burned recently. 


P. L. GODDARD, sales manager for 
the Central Waxed Paper Co., Chicago, 
was a recent visitor to New York. 


THOMAS R. KEESEY, seutheastern 
representative of the Edward Katzinger 
Co., Chicago, was in New York re- 
cently, calling on old friends. 


RUDOLPH FRIES, who has done 
much work for the baking industry in 
New York, celebrated his thirtieth wed- 
ding anniversary on Aug. 15. 


H. BACHMAN, head of the Fleisch- 
mann Baking School in New York City, 
is enjoying a vacation. The school will 
be reopened in September, after being 
thoroughly renovated. 


H. L. CALHOON, Chicago manager 
of the Duhrkop Oven Co., recently drove 
east with Mrs. Calhoon on a combination 
business and pleasure trip. 


THE NEWARK PARAFFINE & 
PARCHMENT PAPER CO. held its 
annual outing on July 16 at Belmar. 


FRED WOLFF, of the Fred Wolff 
Millwrighting & Machine Co., Newark, 
N. J., died recently, aged 70. 








The Pro and Con 


By Ira R. 


HE Puritan Pie Co., Denver, Colo., 

recently joined the ranks of baking 

firms putting out package pies, and, 
according to J. H. Winchell, manager of 
the firm, the plan is meeting with suc- 
cess. Before going into the manufactur- 
ing of package pies Mr. Winchell con- 
ducted an extensive investigation and 
compiled a lot-of information along this 
line. He prepared a questionnaire, and 
received replies from the Borus Bowe 
Baking Co., Cleveland, New England Pie 
Co., Detroit, Case & Martin Co., Chi- 
cago, and the Shrzycki-Meyers Co., De- 
troit. The questionnaire, with answers, 
is given below: (Answers are those 
given by firms mentioned above.) 

1. Are your cartons in one, two or 
three colors? In three and four colors. 

2. Are they printed, or lithographed? 
Printed. 

3. What price per 1,000 do you pay 
for your cartons, and in what quantities 
do you buy them? Replies were very 
similar, and we quote one: “The last 
cartons we purchased cost approximately 
$10.75 per 1,000, delivered, Chicago, but 
we will soon be in the market again and 
new quotations range from $8.80 to 
$10.79, f.o.b., Chicago. This of course 
varies, as the paper selected changes the 
quotation slightly. Carload lots. 

4. What are the dimensions of your 
cartons? They are 8x2x8 inches. 

5. Do you use different sizes of car- 
tons for covered and soft pies? No. 

6. What method do you use to venti- 
late the pie in the box? Three perforat- 
ed holes on each side, the holes measur- 
ing approximately one eighth inch. 

7. How long after pies come from the 
oven before they are cool enough to put 
in boxes? The answers ranged from 
three to four hours. 
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8. How many people are required in 
the operation of shipping and boxing 
pies?’ How many can a unit crew box 
in an hour? We use five people, who 
pack about 1,000 per hour. 

9. What percentage of breakage is 
there in the operation of boxing pies? 
Practically none. 

10. What saving, if any, do you esti- 
mate in pie tins as the result of boxing 
pies? Some firms reported a slight sav- 
ing, while others reported none. 

11. What saving in paper plates? 
There is no saving; to the contrary, it 
is an additional expense, the paper plates 
costing about $2.80 per 1,000, delivered. 

12. Do you find it easier to keep de- 
livery trucks clean inside when handling 
pies in packages? Yes. 

13. Can salesmen keep their uniforms 
clean and make a neat appearance, 
handling box pies? Yes. 

14, Are expensive changes required in 
delivery trucks to make them suitable 
for boxed pies? All firms but one said 
no. This firm said: “There is very little 
extra expense in arranging our trucks to 
handle the boxed pies, this merely being 
a Sheet of tin to be placed under the 
box, as the dimension of the box fits the 
same place in which we carry our regu- 
lar nine-inch standard pies.” 

15. Do boxes decrease the capacity of 
delivery trucks? No. 

16. Do you find that pies in boxes are 
more adaptable to an advertising cam- 
paign than those not in boxes? We 
think that pies in boxes are more adapt- 
able to advertising if handled in grocery 
stores, but in a restaurant we can hard- 
ly see where we would benefit from an 
advertising standpoint by placing them 
in cartons. 


17. Will the public pay more for 
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boxed pies? Some answered no, while 
others said yes. 

18. What do your box pies wholesale 
for? For 8-inch pies the answer varied 
from 17c to 26c. 

19. What does the same pie wholesale 
for when not in a box? The answer was 
from 2c to 3c less, as it is figured that 
it costs that much for each carton. 

20. What mediums of advertising do 
you find best in promoting box pies? 
Billboard advertisements, signs on trucks, 
window displays in grocery stores, news- 
paper advertising and direct mail. 

21. Do you put all varieties of pies in 
boxes, both the soft and the covered? 
Yes. 

22. How do you keep the meringue 
from rubbing off in the box? By care- 
ful handling. 

23. Can box pies at an increased sell- 
ing price compete with unboxed pies side 
by side in the same store? The ma- 
jority answered yes. One firm said; 
“We do not think so. Quality is the 
only thing that counts, especially if you 
are considering an increase in price at 
any time.” 

24. Does boxing of pies increase the 
percentage of stale pies which you have 
to pick up? No. 

25. How do your salesmen tel! when 
a box pie is too stale to sell? Do you 
date your boxes, or put a serial number 
on the box to determine how old the 
pie is? Some firms use a serial number, 
others the date, and one firm said: “We 
use a color scheme for each day in the 
week we manufacture pies, and we can 
go by this as to just how old our pies 
are by looking at the color. For in- 
stance, on Monday we will stamp all the 
pies we bake in green, Tuesday we 
stamp them in red, changing color each 
day. 

26. Do you believe that the various 
advantages of a box pie offset the many 
disadvantages? We do not consider the 
disadvantages, as these are arranged for 
in our selling price. 

27. Would it be an advantage or a 
disadvantage to seal your boxes? A 
disadvantage. 

28. Would you advise us to engage in 
the box pie business if we were not 
forced into it either by the health ordi- 
nance or by competition? The answer 
claimed that it was up to the baker, and 
could be governed only by his particular 
community. 

The Puritan Pie Co. is now placing 
around 20 per cent of its pie output in 
cartons. This business was worked up 
with newspaper advertising, direct mail 
campaign and grocery store signs and 
windows. When the package pie was 
first put on the market a sample was 
taken to each grocer and a card reading 
as follows was given him: 

“A New Moneymaker. Pack-ette pies 
are the new, improved product of the 
Puritan Pie Co. They are made to meet 
the increasing demand for package 
goods. Here are some of the reasons 
why it will pay you to push this product: 
They retail for 25c, which gives you 4 
5e margin—2c more than the regular 
pies. They are absolutely sanitary. 
They comply with all food laws. They 
don’t have to be kept in a case. They 
save you wrapping paper and strings. 
They save time in wrapping and identi- 
fying varieties. They are introduced to 
the housewife through a big advertising 
campaign. They make satisfied custom- 
ers, who come back for more. Push 
Pack-ette pies—they’ll make moncy for 
you.” 


BRAKE RY picnicking popularity is amply attested in the above picture showing some of the 700 persons who attended the second annual outing of the employees of the 
Braun Bros. & Co. bakeries at Pittsburgh and West Bridgewater, Pa., held on Aug. 6 at Daniel’s farm, a few miles from Pittsburgh. E. R. Braun, Jr., L. A. Braun 


and Augustus Braun were in charge of the affair. 


bakeries. The latter won. 


The event of the day in the sports was a tug of war between teams from the Pittsburgh and West Bridgewate’ 
There was abundant provision for eating and drinking, and in the evening an orchestra furnished music for dancing. Among the allied trades- 


men present as guests were D. H. Crock, of the Washburn Crosby Co., R. R. Sanborn, of the Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., D, T, Felix, flour broker, Herman Koch, 


of Charles Koch & Co., Jesse C. Stewart, Harry C. May, flour broker, and A. P. Cole, of the Jesse C. Stewart Co. 
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EXPORT FLOUR PRICES 

Mail advices from British importers of 
Canadian flour indicate a feeling of great 
relief at the suspension of regulations 
under which export prices have been 
maintained on a uniform basis for a 
considerable time. Evidently, these Brit- 
ish importers found it difficult to con- 
vince their bakery customers that uni- 
form prices did not necessarily mean un- 
fair prices, and with almost complete 
unanimity they state that bakers resent- 
ed the practice and had been refusing 
to buy Canadian flour in anything like 
the old quantities. Canadian millers rec- 
ognized this difficulty of their friends in 
United Kingdom markets, and met the 
situation by suspending their arrange- 
ment for uniformity. 

Undoubtedly, British and other millers 
were able to make some selling capital 
out of the situation described. They 
naturally would go to bakers with a 
story that they were being asked to pay 
too much money for Canadian flour, and 
the fact that, during most of the crop 
year now closing, Canadian prices were 
higher than others, lent color to this 
argument. It was further re-enforced by 
the fact that a number of small Cana- 
dian millers not members of the associa- 
tion were in the habit of cutting under 
the established price, and when, as some- 
times hepeueel these cuts represented 
a difference of 6€4@1s 6d per sack, buy- 
ers were bound to be impressed with the 
idea that in some way the larger Cana- 
dian mills were attempting to hold them 
up. In competition, which is now the 
regular practice, there should be no room 
for sales talk of this kind, and it is to 
be hoped that Canadian flour will be re- 
stored to its former place in the estima- 
tion of the British bakery trade. 

Unfortunately, at no time did the 
prices asked by mills that were in the 
Canadian agreement ever represent more 
than a nominal profit, and it is to be 
feared that unless they show a good deal 
more backbone than has generally been 
the case, mills will again have to face 
the fact that exporting trade is profitless 
and only desirable for the volume of out- 
put that may be so obtained with con- 
sequent reduction in milling cost per 
barrel, plus an increased amount of mill- 
feed for sale in domestic markets. 


TORONTO 


Mills reported a fairly quiet week in 
spring wheat flour, buyers taking only 
what was needed, as they expected a 
drop in prices. This came on Aug. 19, 


and amounted to 20c bbl. Quotations, 
Aug. 20, with comparisons: 

Aug. 20 Aug. 13 
Top patent ........ aha oo $8.70 $8.90 
ME ssvext dca abe eh soi. 8.45 8.65 
Second patent ............ 8.20 8.40 
Export patent ............ 8.00 8.20 
First clears ........ aeb's 7.10 7.30 
BOW STAMOS \. oocos ck ccc 5.60 5.60 
ee CORP ce 5.10 5.10 


Pd get barrel in bags of 98 lbs, jute, de- 
Dbl for pa oa, am Ontario points, less 10c 
» Plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Offerings of 90 per 
cent patent soft winters were liberal, and 
& better volume of business was done, 
although not what it should be for this 
month. Compared with springs, this 
flour is cheap at today’s prices. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 20: good brands of 90 per 
cent patents, in secondhand jute bags, 
$5.70@5.75 bbl, Toronto freights; Mont- 
real, $5.85; bulk lots, in buyers’ bags at 

Seaboard for export, $5.60. 
i Exporting Trade.—There is a modest 
mprovement in demand for Canadian 
prings for rt, to which British and 
a. ane markets are all contributing. 

gireshening demand from Hamburg 
and all Baltic countries is especially no- 
ticeable, but all principal markets on 
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St. John, N. B., Wants a Mill 


Toronto, Ont.—A press report from St. John, N. 


B., comments on the 


fact that, although the board of trade of that city has been trying for a long 
time to secure the establishment of a large flour mill at that point, no progress 


is being made. 


The writer of this dispatch seems to feel that Canadian mill- 


ing interests are opposing the idea of a mill at St. John, and he goes on to 
say that the promoters have now turned to the United States as a possible 
source from which such an industry could be secured. 

It is unfortunate that St. John should feel like this about such a matter. 
There is certainly no desire on the part of any flour miller in Canada to 
discourage the establishment of milling units at advantageous points, and one 
would be safe in saying that all the big companies would welcome a change 
in conditions such as would make it possible to employ profitably a mill at 


St. John. 


Canadian millers would not hesitate to build such a mill if they 


could see a chance of getting even a moderate rate of interest on the in- 
vestment, and certainly no American millers are likely to invest there unless 


they have a similar assurance. 


The fact is that milling, as we know it in Canada today, is in a hesitat- 
ing mood, and companies already employed in the business are having an 


anxious time. 


It is not difficult to sell flour if the miller is willing to do so at 


a loss, but the great problem is to find profitable business either at home or 
abroad, and if the city of St. John or its board of trade can in any way 
suggest where milling capacity can be profitably employed, it is certain that 
such representations would get a most receptive hearing from the heads of 
any or all of the big companies located in Montreal and west of there. 


Argentine Corn Selling in Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—One of the most interesting of recent developments in the 
trade of this country is the fact that for some weeks large quantities of Ar- 
gentine corn have been coming into Quebec and Ontario for use as feed. 
The total quantity so imported cannot be stated in actual figures, but a num- 
ber of cargoes have been unloaded at Montreal and several vessels have car- 
ried corn from that port into Lake Huron and Georgian Bay to the limit 


of their capacity. 


Feed dealers’ reports would indicate that the amount 


sold in Ontario would run into several hundred thousand bushels. 
When it is stated that Argentine corn is offering in this way to Canadian 
consumers at 5@15c bu under prices for United States corn it will readily be 


seen that the capture of this market was inevitable. 
will continue or not remains to be seen. 


Whether the business 
Ordinarily one would suppose that 


American corn would easily dominate the situation, as it has a short haul to 


reach Ontario feeding points and comes in free of duty. 


Of course, the 


latter is also the case with Argentine corn. 








that side of the Atlantic are showing 
new interest. Millers are anticipating a 
much better state of affairs when new 
crop western wheat is actually available 
for grinding. Compared. with the pre- 
vious week, mills are accepting 6d less 
money for export springs, shipment be- 
fore Oct. 30. Quotations, Aug. 20: west- 
ern spring wheat export patents, c.if., 
United Kingdom ports, August-Septem- 
ber-October seaboard loading, in jute 
140’s, 43s 6d; November, 42s 9d, or 
$6.90 bbl, basis seaboard. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario winters are 
being sold for export at 37s 6d per 280 
Ibs, in jute bags, c.i.f., Glasgow or Lon- 
don, August seaboard loading, and 38s 
for September-October. 


NOTES 


British South Africa reports Australia 
as still supplying the bulk of the flour 
requirements of that country, with Can- 
ada in second place. During the seven 
months ending March, last, Australia 
supplied 213,000 bbls and Canada 82,000. 


Montreal seems to be taking the lead 
in shipments of flour to Hamburg, with 
New Orleans in second place but far 
behind. New York is in third place. 

Concrete work on the elevator of the 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 
Mary’s, Ont., is finished, and the new 
part will shortly be ready for use. This 
elevator includes four new tanks, and 
will greatly increase the storage capacity 
at this mill. 

Recent improvements in the plant of 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. at 
Brantford, Ont., have added greatly to 
the appearance and efficiency of this fine 
Ontario milling industry. Increased ele- 
vator capacity and a new storage build- 
ing were among the features added. 


The board of grain commissioners for 


Canada has issued a public elevator 
license permitting the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, Ltd., Montreal, to operate 
its elevator at Midland, Ont., as a pub- 
lic elevator during the license year 1927- 
28. This relieves the company from the 
obligation of receiving any grain other 
than that carried by its own steamships. 

Inspections of wheat in Ontario for 
the crop year ending with July totaled 
7,663,664 bus, against 3,180,000 in 1926. 
Most of this grain would be winter 
wheat, as Ontario grows little of the 
spring variety. Red winter predominat- 
ed in the inspections, with mixed grades 
in second place. Now that the farmers 
of this province have a pool of their 
own, it is likely that the percentage of 
crop coming under inspection will be in- 
creased, as pool prices are to be based 
on grades. Hitherto, millers in buying 
wheat from farmers have not bothered 
much with official grades, as they found 
it more convenient to take in the wheat 
as offered and pay for it on sample 
basis. 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour continues dull. 
Buyers have watched wheat quotations in 
the hope that a decline would occur, and 
they were satisfied last week to the ex- 
tent of 20c bbl when prices were marked 
down on Aug. 19. Very little interest is 


* shown by buyers, except with regard to 


immediate requirements, and these are 
limited to the irreducible minimum. 

-The export market is in the same con- 
dition as the domestic, purchases being 
limited to small quantities necessary to 
meet immediate wants. Prices are a lit- 
tle lower, in conformity with the drop in 
wheat at Winnipeg. 

Domestic quotations, Aug. 19: first pat- 
ent $8.70 bbl, patent $8.45, second pat- 






ent $8.20, export patent $8, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10¢ bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is in fair demand, 
and good prices are obtained for what 
little business is transacted. Quotations, 
Aug. 19: $6.60@6.70 bbl in secondhand 
jute bags, net cash, ex-track, Montreal 
rate points; small lots, 60@70c more. 

NOTES 

W. H. White, flour and feed sales 
manager in eastern Canada for the Quak- 
er Oats Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., 
was at his company’s Montreal office and 
visited the local trade recently. 

The Quaker Oats Co., Ltd., has ap- 
pointed as its traveling representative 
for Montreal and contiguous territory 
L. H. Harney, of the local sales office. 
Mr. Harney has had five years’ office ex- - 
perience. 

Robert W. Hardie, traffic manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
has returned from an extended business 
trip in the Canadian West. He is con- 
fined to his home through illness, but is 
expected to return to his office in the 
near future. 

B. S. Sharing, sales manager for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and 
Mrs. Sharing, have returned from a trip 
abroad. They left Montreal on May 7 
and returned only a few days ago, after 
visiting England, Scotland, France, Bel- 
gium and Holland. 


WINNIPEG 


Flour buying continues to be a hand- 
to-mouth domestic affair, with some mills 
shut down and others running only part 
time. Millers say there is no chance of 
participating in the export flour trade 
as long as the spread between Chicago 
and Winnipeg wheats is as wide as at 
present. Mills have been moderate buy- 
ers of the top grades of tough wheats. 
The stability of the flour market is em- 
phasized by the fact that there have been 
no changes in prices since May. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary best grade 
patent springs were quoted Aug. 20 at 
$9.25 bbl, jutes, seconds $8.65, first clears 
$7.65; cottons, 15c more. Alberta points, 
15c more; Pacific Coast points, 50c more; 
Winnipeg, small lots, delivered, $5 per 
98-lb sack of best patent. 

NOTES 

The owners of the Camrose (Alta.) 
Community Flour Mill are enlarging 
their plant to almost double the present 
capacity, which is 50 bbls. 

The rye harvest in Manitoba is well 
advanced, and some parts are reporting 
as much as 30 bus to the acre. This is 
regarded as a good yield. 


Vernon & Buckerfield, Vancouver, are 
erecting a feed mill and storage elevator 
at a cost of $100,000. The contract has 
been given to Carter-Halls-Aldinger, Ltd. 


The Wheat Pool of Saskatchewan an- 
nounces 82 new elevators at country 
shipping points to be added this year for 
use of members in getting their grain 
shipped out. 

A report from the West states that the 
Alberta Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd. (Alberta Wheat Pool), Calgary, is 
adding 100 country elevators to its equip- 
ment for handling grain of the 1927 crop. 
Some are being purchased, and some are 
to be built. During last crop year the 
pool operated 42 country elevators. In 
addition to the improvements to be made 
in its country elevator equipment, this 
company has acquired a site for a ter- 
minal elevator company at Vancouver, 
on which a modern plant will be erected. 
In the meantime it is using a large ter- 
minal at Vancouver under lease. 
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NEW YORK 


A sharp line seems to be drawn in the 
New York market between southwestern 
flours and those from the Northwest. 
In the former, there is a decided lack of 
interest. Sales are very limited, and 
buyers cannot be induced to take on lots 
of any length. Of spring wheat flours, 
however, some sales have been reported; 
in several instances these have been old 
flour in round lots to the larger bakers, 
but there is also an occasional report of 
a normal sale,—that is, for scattered 
shipment through the fall months. 

Hand-to-Mouth Buying.—In the ma- 
jority of cases, buying is really of the 
hand-to-mouth variety, and while in the 
past any sales for immediate shipment 
have been so called, at present jobbers 
are actually turning cars over immedi- 
ately they come in, and there is evidently 
a fixed determination not to accumulate 
stocks the size of last year’s. Bakers, 
moreover, still insist the market is going 
down, and are holding off except for 
absolute necessities. This is so contrary 
to the large purchases that are usually 
made during August that the trade is 
slightly discouraged. It is felt, however, 
that since stocks are small, the total 
buying will doubtless equal that of other 
years, although this method of buying 
entails considerably more work and, 
brokers feel, “gives the other fellow the 
chance to sell a good customer.” 

Southwestern Flours.—Bakers who 
have in the past been working with Kan- 
sas flours are holding off this year from 
making large purchases until they see 
how the new flour works in the dough 
batch. They seem to lack confidence in 
the low-priced grades, and are unwilling 
to pay the higher prices, with the result 
that, thus far, it has not been a “Kansas 
year.” 

Clears.—Spring wheat clears have been 
reported high and scarce. There has 
been a fair demand for them during the 
week, but it is expected that when new 
flour starts coming in, they will be of- 
fered more freely. 

Export.—Thé export situation is very 
dull. The trade looks for good buying 
later, but just now foreign consumers 
are indifferent and seem waiting more 
definite crop information. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 19, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.65@8.10 
bbl, standard patents $7.30@7.75, clears 
$7@7.45, high glutens and Montanas 
$8.10@8.35; hard winter short patents 
$7.50@7.75, straights $7@7.50; soft win- 
ter straights, Pennsylvania $6.10@6.30, 
Pacific Coast $6.40@6.75. 

NEW FIRM FORMED 

Fritz-Ince, Inc., will open an office at 
315 Produce Exchange on Sept. 1 to 
transact a general commission business 
in grains, provisions, cotton and cotton- 
seed oil. Both Mr. Fritz and Mr. Ince 
were formerly with B. F. Schwartz & 
Co. for eight years, have been members 
of the New York Produce Exchange for 
about 16 years, and have many friends in 
the trade. In addition to their mem- 
bership in the exchange, they are now 
proposed for membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade, 

NOTES 

David Coleman has been on vacation 
in the White Mountains, at Jackson, 
N. H. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,047, the preceding week 
1,003, and the same week a year ago 890. 


J. J. McGowan, Seattle manager of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. and the 
Holland-America Line, spent a few days 
in New York last week. 

Hugh W. Brown, in charge of the 
bakery service department in the East 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 


apolis, last week visited the local office 
of the mill. 


The S. R. Strisik Co., New York flour 
broker, has taken on the account of 
the White Milling Co., Bloomsburg, Pa. 


F. O. Seaver, of Dawson & Seaver, 
flour brokers, was congratulated by the 
trade last week when he celebrated his 
thirtieth wedding anniversary. 

Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, Westminster, and A. R. Sel- 
by, Germantown, were two Maryland 
millers introduced on ’change last week. 

Fred E. Goodrich, vice president and 
sales manager for the Valier & Spies 
Milling Corporation, St. Louis, last week 
visited A. S. Leo, who handles the mill’s 
account here. 


J. A. Lenhardt, Inc., has added Fred 
J. Cretella to its sales force covering tne 
metropolitan district, handling the prod- 
ucts of the Minneapolis Milling Co., the 
Northland Milling Co. and the Monarch 
Milling Co. 

Fred Burrall, field manager for the 
Willis Norton Co., miller, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, spent several days in New York 
last week, previous to going to Chicago, 
St. Louis and Kansas City, on a three 
weeks’ trip. 

Recent visitors at the office of J. G. 
Webster, local representative of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, in- 
cluded W. L. Harvey, secretary-treasurer 
of the company, J. T. Lipford, Pitts- 
burgh manager; and W. L. Harvey, Jr. 

Stewart P. Elliott, general sales man- 
ager, and J. L. Sporer, in charge of the 
bakery service bureau, of the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, visited the of- 
fice of J. O. Wade last week. Mr. El- 
liott left for Boston at the close of the 
week, 

C. H. Sparks, sales manager for Sam- 
uel Knighton & Sons, Inc., has returned 
from a trip through West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. In the latter 
state he found conditions improving, due 
to a resumption of activity in the coal 
sections. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Aug. 13, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 698,997 bus 
and 54,145 bbls. The flour was shipped 
to 11 ports, the largest shipment being 
to Saloniki, 10,795 bbls; next largest to 
Hamburg, 9,330. 


The Bakers’ Club announces the de- 
mise of Antonio Angonoa, one of its 
members, who died Aug. 17 after a short 
illness. Funeral services were held on 
Aug. 20, at 2 p.m., in the grand lodge 
room of the Masonic Hall, 46 West 
Twenty-fourth Street. Mr. Angonoa was 
a resident of Auburndale, L. I. 

Erwin Fisher, New York agent for the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, will 
sail with Mrs. Fisher on the Suffren, 
Aug. 26, for a five weeks’ trip abroad. 
Mr. Fisher is one of the delegates from 
New Jersey for the American Legion 
convention at Paris, and is also a dele- 
gate to the “40 and 8.” His visit to 
Paris will be preceded by a couple of 
weeks in Germany. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There was not much change in the flour 
market last week. Mills, as a rule, are 
holding prices steady, but buyers have 
adopted a waiting policy in the hopes of 
lower prices and are operating only as 
impelled by immediate necessity. Very 
few sales have been reported, and these 
were mostly small. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-Ib jute sacks, Aug. 20: spring 
first patent $8@8.40, standard patent 
$7.65@8, first clear $7.15@7.40; hard 


winter short patent $7.60@8, straight 
$7.25@7.60; soft winter straight, $6.30@ 
6.90. 

NOTES 


Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, re- 
turned Aug. 15 from a 10 days’ trip to 
Ocean City, N. J. 

Delegates from the Philadelphia Mari- 
time Exchange to the annual convention 
of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways As- 
sociation at Baltimore, Sept. 9-15, have 
been appointed by J. S. W. Holton, 
president, as follows: J. S. W. Holton, 
Walter T. Roach, W. W. Frazier, Jr., 
John W. Liberton, Emory R. Johnson, 
William E. Bernard, Nathan Hayward, 
John A. Tait and James T. Kernan. 


J. C. Jackson. 


BOSTON 


Flour prices, Aug. 20, mill shipment, 
per 196 lbs, in sacks: spring patents, 
special $9@9.10 bbl, standard patents 
$7.85@8.85, first clears $7.50@7.75; hard 
winter patents, $7.50@8.10; soft winter 
patents $7.35@8.10, straight $6.85@7.35, 
clears $6.65@6.90. 

There is no particular change in the 
local flour situation. Demand continues 
slow, and sales are possible only when 
some particular brand is needed to keep 
up assortments. Buyers apparently have 
no difficulty in obtaining flour at conces- 
sions from asking prices. This is espe- 
cially true of the higher-priced spring 
patents. 

There is more or less pressure to sell 
hard winter wheat patents, and some cut- 
ting of prices is noted. Demand for 
these flours, as a rule, has been slow, 
with buyers only taking hold when some 
especially attractive price was made. 

Local stocks of flour continue mod- 
erate, receipts just about equaling de- 
mand. Similar reports come from other 
distributing sections in New England. 

NOTES 

The first arrival in years of Argentine 
corn at this port was received last week. 

The New York Bakery, Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., has just been organized, 
with $25,000 capital. 

The annual outing of employees of the 
Berwick Cake Co. was held at the River- 
side Recreation Grounds, Auburndale, 
Aug. 12. 

The Jewett City Grain Co., Norwich, 
Conn., has been incorporated, with a 
capital of $50,000; also the Norwalk 
(Conn.) Grain Co., with a capital of 
$50,000. 

F. O. Seaver, of Dawson & Seaver, 
flour brokers, New York, visited the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange last 
week, being introduced by Elmer E. 
Dawson. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


Flour buyers continued to turn a deaf 
ear to frost and rust scares of the past 
few days, feeling generally that the mar- 
ket is being bulled. Lower values, they 
are sure, will follow the harvest, and 
Sept. 1 will see prices where they want 
them. If the high valuations reported 
on Kansas wheat should rule, that flour 
must go to a premium over springs in 
the near future. Kansas jobbers com- 
plained of a lack of business, even with 
their present asking prices ridiculously 
low. 

Export demand picked up slightly, 
with inquiries more numerous. The truth 
of the matter is that foreign buyers have 
reached the end of their stocks, and must 
buy. 

The violent rise in exchange rates, 
which affected importers of foreign 
goods, does not affect the exporters of 
flour on this side. They sell by the 
dollar, and let the other fellow do the 
worrying. 

Quotations, Aug. 20, cotton 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy pat- 
ents $8@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7.75 
@7.85, clears $6.75@6.85; Kansas new 
crop, 98-lb cotton, f.o.b., mills: patents 
$7.30@7.60, standards $7@7.30; semolina, 
No. 2, 454c, bulk, New York, lake-and- 
rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Aug. 20, 98-lb 
cotton, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$9@9.10 bbl; pastry, $8.50@8.60; rye, 
$6.80@7. 


August 24, 1927 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac. 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 14-20 ...... 238,000 168,393 71 

Previous week .. 238,000 197,185 83 

WO OOD 6nicive 238,000 195,468 89 

Two years ago... 238,000 185,154 78 
NOTES 


Harry W. Pettebone, department sales 
manager of the Washburn Crosby (Co, 
Buffalo, left Aug. 20 for a short stay in 
New York. 

The appointment of Henry P. Werner, 
vice president of the Hecker-H-0 (o,, 
Inc., to the Niagara reservation commis- 
sion, has been announced. 

E. L. Schujahn, of the eastern sales 
department of the Washburn Crosby Co, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Newburgh, N. Y., and Scranton, a. 


George P. Urban, vice president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., has been 
named as grand marshal for the annual 
outing of the Republican organization on 
Aug. 24. 

L. E. Smith, superintendent of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., has returned to 
Minneapolis, leaving the operation of the 
mill to T. J. Cheka. The laboratory jis 
now in operation under the maniement 
of W. A. Richards. 

M. A. McCarruy, 


PITTSBURGH 


Better business was noted in flour last 
week. While there were no sales of any 
substantial magnitude, there was « rather 
good volume of business handled. There 
is a great deal of hand-to-mouth ‘vuying. 
Stocks in the hands of the averaye bak- 
er are rather small. It is generally be- 
lieved that there will be no repetition of 
last year’s’ sales, when consumers bought 
for months ahead. 

Most consumers are of the opinion that 
price levels are liable to take a down- 
ward trend. This factor is retarding 
free buying by bakers. 

Light business is reported by flour men 
who cater to the grocery or family trade. 
It has developed that most sales of flour 
by the retail grocer are in 5-lb sacks. 

Springs were favored by flour buyers 
last week, with established brands in best 
demand. Some business was also done in 
hard winters. Clears were in fair de- 
mand, while soft winter sales were light. 

Semolina was quoted, Aug. 14, at 4%c 
Ib, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were fair, and 
shipping directions were improved. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 20: spring 
wheat patent $7.75@8.25 bbl, standard 
patent $7.25@7.75; old crop prices were 
20@30c less; hard winter short patent 
$7.25@7.75, standard patent $6.75(@7.25, 
clears $6.75@7.25; soft winter %5.50@ 
5.75, bulk. 

NOTES 


Fire recently damaged the plan! of the 
Marion (Ohio) Hay, Grain & Supply Co. 
causing a loss of $20,000. 

S. S. Gardner, for years engaged in 
the flour and general merchandise busi- 
ness at West Liberty, W. Va., died re- 
cently. 

Albert Spelsburg, Jr., genera! man- 
ager of the Sanitary Baking Co., « larks- 
burg, W..Va., was in charge of tlie ban- 
quet tendered the employees, he!:! at a 
local resort on Aug. 13. 

After an illness of two years, (ieorge 
Foerster, aged 69, who was eng: zed in 
the flour and grocery trade at jlarris- 
burg, Pa., for more than 40 years, died 
on Aug. 19. 

William H. Reynolds, aged 72, !vunder 
of the Reynolds Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, died suddenly on Aug. 15, the day 
following the thirtieth anniversary of the 
establishment of his business. 

Harry W. Dunlap, well known ‘o the 
flour trade of western Pennsylvaii'’ and 
one of the leading specialty manu! «ctur- 
ers’ representatives, died sudden!) in his 
office in Pittsburgh on Aug. 15 0! acute 
indigestion. : 

Louis J. Baker, president, and Michael 
J. Baker, sales manager, of the 7 Baker 
Bros., Pittsburgh, visited Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently to inspect some of the 
larger bakeries in that city. Sylvester 
J. Baker, production manager, mde @ 
motor trip to. Detroit. with some 0! the 
members of his family. 

C. C. Larus. 
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August 24, 1927 
BALTIMORE 


Flour was comparatively steady and 

jet last week. Wheat had its ups and 

wns, as usual, but with the crop big, 
the price high and the quality uncertain, 
the trade could see nothing in buying 
ahead at this juncture. Buyers, as a 
rule, noted the small exports as com- 
pared with a year ago, and the rapidity 
with which the “visible” was climbing; 
also they believed that abnormally high 
feed at this season had resulted from 
light grinding and a poor demand for 
flour 


A few sales were made last week, 
principally of standard spring patent 
and new near-by soft winter straight, at 
prices within the range of quotations, 
which are little different from previous 
rates, though quite a drop from some 
of the recent asking prices. In other 
words, standard springs which in in- 
stances were advanced to $8, cotton, or 
over, in the week ending Aug. 13, were 
offered and sold at the close of last week 
at $7.50 or less. Near-by straight, after 
selling at $5.75, bulk, was offered at 
$5.75 in secondhand cottons, or less, with- 
out takers. Hard winters were largely 
neglected, owing to the irregularity in 
price and quality. 

Closing prices, Aug. 20, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $7.90@8.15, standard patent $7.40 
@7.65; hard winter short patent (new) 
$7.60@7.85, straight (new) $7.10@7.35; 
soft winter short patent (new) $6.65@ 
6.90, straight (new, near-by) $5.65@5.90. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
17,433 bbls flour and 79,746 bus barley 
destined for export. 


Sidney Hall, grain, New York, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 


George B. Shaw, bookkeeper and ac- 
countant for White & Co., flour distribu- 
tors and exporters, is at Ocean City, Md., 
accompanied by his wife. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 25 to Aug. 20, 1,231,357 bus; same 
period last year, 1,509,135. Range of 
prices for week ending Aug. 20, $1.10@ 
140; a year ago, $1@1.36%. 

The old flour jobbing firm of C. J. 
Weber & Co., successor to E. N. Gardner 
& Co., established in 1847, has retired 
from business after a long career. C. J. 
Weber is the only member of the two 
firms left, and he is aged 80. 


The American Soft Wheat Millers’ Ex- 
port Corporation, 67 West Baltimore 
Street, Hagerstown, Md., capital stock 
25,000 shares, par value $1, to engage in 
the export business, has been incorporat- 
ed by Samuel H. Rogers, Augustus R. 
Selby and Emery E. May. 


C. H. Dorsey. 





The International Harvester Co., Ltd., 
recently sent two of the largest train- 
loads of threshers ever shipped to the 
Canadian West over the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad lines, the first train con- 
sisting of 43 cars with 111 threshers, and 
the other of 40 cars containing 103. 
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SEATTLE 


Demand for flour in north coast mar- 
kets was apathetic last week. Unusually 
low stocks in buyers’ hands were barely 
maintained by small purchases, and only 
in isolated instances was any willingness 
shown to provide for future require- 
ments. Sales, accordingly, closely repre- 
sented the volume of flour going into 
prompt consumption, and in the ab- 
sence of new export selling, milling op- 
erations were light, and would have been 
further reduced but for export orders 
previously taken. 


Inquiry for soft wheat flour, rail ship- 
ment to the Middle West and the south- 
eastern states, has been active, but cen- 
tral states mills have been securing 
cheaper wheat and underselling interior 
Pacific northwestern mills about 25c bbl. 
The same consideration has made busi- 
ness difficult with the Atlantic seaboard, 
water shipment, via the Panama Canal. 

Flour Prices —Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Aug. 19: family 
short patent $7.40@8 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $6.10@6.35, 98’s ; stand- 
ard patent $6.45@6.80, 98’s; blends, made 
from spring and Pacific hard wheats, 
$7.10@7.85. Hard wheat top patents, 
carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: Da- 
kota, $8.30@8.75; Montana, $7.95@8.25; 
Kansas, $7.75@8.25. 


Export Trade—The recent flour de- 
mand from Hongkong and South China 
disappeared last week. There was better 
inquiry from North China, but indicated 
prices were 30@40c bbl too low for ac- 
ceptance. 


United Kingdom prices were apparent- 
ly on a workable basis for soft wheat 
straights, about 38s@38s 6d, c.i.f., per 
280 Ibs, jutes, but only a limited small 
parcel business was done in soft wheat 
flours. Most of the United Kingdom in- 
quiry has for some time been for hard 
wheat flours, and as new crop Pacific 
spring wheat is lower in protein than last 
year, and as the quality of new crop 
Montana is still uncertain as to strength, 
mills have been loath to quote. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 14-20 ........ 46,800 30,737 65 
Previous week .... 46,800 20,728 44 
Year ago ’......00. 52,800 27,603 68 
Two years ago..... 52,800 30,102 57 
Three years ago... 52,800 26,092 49 
Four years ago.... 52,800 37,138 70 
Five years ago..... 52,800 34,142 64 








tions were published in 1893. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ECENTLY The Northwestern Miller contained an article dealing 
with “Milier and Baker in Nursery Lore.” 
this issue springs from the old rhyme: 


“Blow, Wind, blow, and go, Mill, go, 
That the miller may grind his corn; 
That the baker may take it, 

And into rolls bake it, 
And bring us some hot in the morn.” 


Henry Matthew Brock is a British illustrator and water color artist 
who was born at Cambridge in 1875, and was educated at the higher grade 
school, Cambridge, and at the Cambridge School of Art. His first illustra- 
His first exhibitions were at the Royal 
Academy and at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colors in 1901. 
He has contributed drawings to Sketch, Punch and Graphic, and has il- 
lustrated Thackeray’s “Ballads,” “Sir Roger. de Gree: 


Standard Novels, Leigh Hunt’s “Essays,” Jerrold’s “Essays,” and other 
books. He lives at Woodstock, Storey’s Way, Cambridge. 


The cover design of 


” MacMillan’s 














Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 14-20 ........ 57,000 33,365 58 

Previous week .... 57,000 22,453 39 

SORE BHO covcesece 57,000 28,107 49 

Two years ago..... 57,000 21,558 38 

Three years ago... 57,000 13,035 23 

Four years ago.... 57,000 28,283 50 

Five years ago..... 57,000 31,456 55 
NOTES 


Flour shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of August to Atlantic 
domestic ports, 5,670 bbls; to California, 
12,355. 


Washington farmers, according to G. 
S. Ray, agricultural statistician, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, intend to increase 
the state winter wheat acreage 8 per 
cent, planting 1,382,000 acres, compared 
with 1,280,000 in 1926. 

Seattle and Tacoma millers and wheat 
exporters have been securing wheat at 
less than Portland prices, owing to the 
fact that heavy export wheat sales at 
Portland have forced wheat to a pre- 
mium on the Columbia River over Puget 
Sound prices. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of August: to Hong- 
kong, 7,500 bbls; Amoy, 7,500; Manila, 
11,445; Cebu, 8,500; Iloilo, 6,000; Zam- 
boanga, 565; Guayaquil, 1,450; Manta, 
515; Arica, 520; Paita, 50; La Paz, 4,360; 
Lima, 100; Honolulu, 4,440; Glasgow, 
1,875. 


PORTLAND 


Flour was reduced 10c on all grades 
last week, but there was no noticeable 
change in the volume of business, which 
continued light. On Aug. 20 family pat- 
ents were listed in straight cars at $7.95 
bbl, second hard wheat patents at $8.45, 
and second blue-stem patents at $7.85. 

New export business was lacking, as 
mills were not disposed to follow the 
low prices previously quoted. 

NOTES 

Wheat exports were 280,000 bus for 
orders, 137,383 to Belfast, 137,385 to 
Limerick, 74,666 to Liverpool, 59,733 to 
Glasgow, 112,000 to Milazzo, 158,666 to 
Naples, 18,666 to London, 37,333 to Ham- 
burg, and 308,000 to Hull. 


Flour exports from Portland last week 
were 2,250 bbls to Acajutla, 750 to Paita, 
1,125 to Manila, 2,500 to Shanghai, 6,000 
to Hongkong, 750 to Kobe, and 4,000 
to Dairen. Other shipments were 3,650 
bags to New York, 1,043 to Boston, 2,100 
to Charleston, 1,610 to New Orleans, and 
2,800 to Mobile. 


OGDEN 


Demand for flour slackened materially 
last week, influenced largely by wheat 
price recessions. Buyers appear to be 
awaiting more settled price conditions. 
There was a reduction in shipping in- 
structions last week. 

Ogden mills, however, continue to op- 
erate at capacity, and many of the small- 
er ones are running full time. A grad- 
ual decline of the old wheat reserves is 
reported, but new wheat is rapidly filling 
the elevators. Utah and Idaho had a 
fair demand for flour. The Pacific Coast 
showed a decided decline in orders. The 
Southeast had little new business. Ship- 
ments to the Pacific Coast were almost 
entirely of old wheat flour. 

The southeastern quotations declined 
20c bbl, dealers being quoted only on 
new wheat flour at $6.95@7.60 bbl for 
high patents and $6.70@7.20 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
lower Mississippi River points. To Cali- 
fornia, prices were on the basis of $7.05 
@7.30 for first patents and $7@7.20 for 
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family patents, new crop flour, and $8.40 
for top patents and $8.10@8.60 for sec- 
ond patents, old crop flour, car lots, 
f.o.b.,.San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. Utah and Idaho 
prices were also reduced 20c, being quot- 
ed at $6.80@7.20 for family patents, 
$7.10@7.50 for second patents and $6.55 
@7.10 for straights, car lots, all old crop 
flour, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has returned from a 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Joseph M. Isaacson, president of the 
Idaho state seed show, announces that 
the annual exhibition will be held Dec. 
14-16 at Malad. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Considerable new crop flour booking 
was done last week at prices, which many 
believe, entail some speculative features 
on the part of sellers. The trade, gen- 
erally, is in a turmoil, due to the large 
divergence in prices on supposedly the 
same grades of flour. Mills which are 
endeavoring to keep standards up to 
those of last year are paying good pre- 
miums for their wheat, and their quota- 
tions show little change from the old 
crop basis. Others have been able to re- 
duce prices 50@75c. This applies espe- 
cially to northern blue-stem. 

Montana mills, generally strong bid- 
ders on new business, are entirely out of 
line with the general range of prices, 
having been forced to advance quotations 
$1 bbl last week, due to premiums on 
high protein wheat. Montana spring 
wheat patents are quoted at $8.80@9, 
whereas top patents from Idaho are’ 
available at $7@7.25 and from Kansas 
at $7.50@7.75. 

Reports from Montana and northern 
states show a scarcity of good milling 
wheat in spite of large crops, and con- 
siderable variance in both quality and 
prices may be expected. 

Quotations, Aug. 19, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents, $8.40@8.60 bbl; Montana 
top patents $8.80@9, clears $6.60@6.80; 
Kansas patents, $7.50@7.75; Dakota top 


patents, $9@9.50; Oregon-Washington 
blue-stem patents, $6.80@7; northern 
Straight grades, $6.50@6.70; northern 


hard wheat blends, $8@8.25; northern 
pastry, $6.50@6.70; California pastry, 
$6.10@6.30. 
NOTES 

The Sharp Flour Co. is now represent- 
ing the Terminal Flour Mills Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, in San Francisco territory. 

Carl M. Devore, of the Royal Milling 
Co., Great Falls, Mont., has left San 
Francisco for an extended stay in Los 
Angeles. 


The Albers Bros. Milling Co., in its re- 
port for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
shows a net profit transferred to surplus 
of $279,972, its most profitable year since 
the war. 


E. C. Gayman, of the Sperry Flour 
Co., W. M. Woodward, of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., and H. H. Cook, 
flour jobber, have been appointed to the 
several operating committees of the San 
Francisco Association of Credit Men for 
1927-28. 








Convention Calendar 

















Sept. 12-14.—Wisconsin Association of 
Master Bakers, annual convention at Mani- 
towoc; Joseph W. Pinzer, 1126 Thirty-ninth 
Street, Milwaukee, secretary. 

Sept. 20-22.—Bread and Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation of Canada, annual convention at 
Ottawa, Ont; H. E. Trent, 96 Bloor Street 
West, Toronto 5, Ont., secretary. 

Sept. 21-23.—Pennsylvania Millers’ State 
Association, annual meeting at Harrisburg; 
B. F. Isenberg, 206 Sixth Street, Hunting- 
don, secretary. 

Sept. 22-25.—International Conference on 
Flour and Bread Manufacture, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia; sponsored by Czechoslovak- 
ian government. 

Sept. 25-30.—American Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual convention at Chicago; Dr. L. 
A. Rumsey, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, 
secretary. 

Oct. 10-12.—Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica, annual convention at Cincinnati; John 
M. Hartley, 36 West Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 

Oct. 10-12.—Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Omaha; Charles 
Quinn, Toledo, secretary. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed continues strong, 
and handlers expect the present levels to 
be maintained at least throughout Sep- 
tember. They say there is nothing press- 
ing on the market, and although the de- 
mand is not as urgent as a few weeks 
ago, there is sufficient buying daily to 
absorb everything offered. Spring bran 
was quoted, Aug. 20, at $30 ton, hard 
winter bran $30.50@31, standard mid- 
dlings $37.50, flour middlings $41@42, 
and red dog $48@49. 

Milwaukee.—Meager supplies, with a 
good demand, have made millfeed decid- 
edly firm, and the bullish market of two 
weeks ago continues. All feeds advanced 
except red dog. Demand has been more 
than enough to absorb the output of 
mills. Operators look for constantly ad- 
vancing prices. Buyers at near-by points 
are the most active, but there is some in- 
quiry every day from other points, and 
for deferred deliveries. Spring bran and 
standard middlings both advanced 50c 
ton last week, and winter bran was $1@ 
1.50 ton higher. Flour middlings gained 
$1. Quotations, Aug. 20: spring bran 
$29.50@30 ton, winter bran $30@31, 
standard middlings $37.50@38, flour mid- 
dlings $40.50@41.50, and red dog $47.50 
@48.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Existing prices for mill- 
feed are having a detrimental influence 
on buying, and demand is limited to im- 
mediate requirements. Offerings, how- 
ever, are light, and prices are holding 
firm. No improvement is anticipated at 
present price levels, but a heavier buying 
period will undoubtedly follow a price 
readjustment. Quotations, Aug. 20: soft 
wheat bran $30@31 ton, hard wheat bran 
$30@30.50, and gray shorts $41@41.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—The feed market seems 
to be gaining strength. Bran is the 
strongest item on the list now, with de- 
mand far in excess of the production, 
which continues abnormally light for this 
season of the year. Mills are oversold, 
and have barely enough to take care of 
their current mixed car trade. 

Illustrating how scarce feed is and 
how badly it is needed by the trade, local 
jobbers who had Kansas City bran resold 
in that market claim that the mills are 
unable to fill the bran sales on time, and 
are getting buyers to take shorts in place 
of bran at $10@11 ton over. 

Standard middlings also are strength- 
ening. Minneapolis mills claim they can 
sell middlings through to November at 
only 50c ton discount under spot. Coun- 
try mills recently have been offering Sep- 
tember middlings at $1 ton discount. 

Bran is quoted by city mills at $27@ 
27.50 ton, standard middlings $35@35.50, 
flour middlings $39@41.50, red dog $45.50 
@46, wheat mixed feed $32@36.50, and 
rye middlings $29.50@30, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Aug. 23 Year ago 
$ @28.00 $20.50@21.50 
Stand. middlings.. 35.00@35.50 22.00@22.50 
Flour middlings... 39.50@40.50 27.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 45.50@46.50 32.00@36.00 

Duluth—tThere was a strong underly- 
ing tone to millfeed last week, both 
prompt and deferred being wanted. Lo- 
cal mills are not committing themselves 
by selling ahead, in the face of the pres- 
ent uncertain flour market and feed pro- 
duction. There is a good demand for 
bran, with offers indicating that buyers 
will pay well to get it. 

Great Falls —There is very little doing 
in millfeed. Buyers as a rule are hold- 
ing off to see which way the market 
turns. Quotations, Aug. 20: bran $30 ton, 
and standard middlings $32. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City.—Demand for millfeed is 


fair, and with. offerings limited, prices 
advanced 50c@$1.50. Virtually all feed 
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for immediate shipment is in the hands 
of resellers. However, the mills are of- 
fering future shipments more readily 
than for some time. Quotations, Aug. 
20: bran $28@28.50 ton, gray shorts $39 
@40, brown shorts $37.75@38.75, and 
red dog $46@46.50. 


A tchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed last 
week climbed to high levels. One Atchi- 
son mill reports sales of shorts at $40 
ton for prompt delivery, mill-run $32 
and bran $28@28.50. As there are large 
holes in the mixed car trade, due to the 
fact that it has been refusing to pay 
millfeed values for some time, the under- 
lying strength of the market is very firm. 


Hutchinson.—An insistent demand for 
millfeed has met little response here, 
mills being well booked up for all kinds, 
and reduced operating time making fu- 
ture supplies problematical. Prices, es- 
pecially for shorts, are steady to strong- 
er. Quotations, Kansas City basis, Aug. 
20: bran, $28 ton; mill-run, $383@34; 
gray shorts, $388@40. 

Salina.—Millfeed continues _ strong, 
with demand for shorts especially active, 
mills being able to command a premium 
on straight cars. Orders for future ship- 
ment are hard to place, as stocks at the 
mills, in most cases, are down to the 
daily run. Quotations, Aug. 18, basis 
Kansas City, in 100-lb lots: bran, $1.30@ 
1.40; mill-run, $1.55@1.65; gray shorts, 
$1.80@1.90. 

Oklahoma City.—Feeds continue ac- 
tive, with prices up $1 ton. Quotations, 
Aug. 18: straight bran $1.40 per 100 lbs, 
mill-run $1.50, and shorts $1.90@1.95. 

Wichita. — Millfeed continued strong 
last week. All grades advanced 10c 
sack. There is no stock on hand at the 
mills. Prices, basis Kansas City, Aug. 
20: bran, $1.40 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, 
$1.55@1.60; shorts, $1.95. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed is strong, with prices 
showing a tendency to.advance. One 
large miller advanced quotations $1@2 
last week. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, Aug. 19, at $32@33.25 ton, mixed 
feed $36.50@38.25, and middlings $40@ 
42.25. 

Evansville-—Millfeed quotations, Aug. 
20: bran, $34 ton; mixed feed, $38; 
shorts, $42. 

Indianapolis —Millfeed demand con- 
tinues good. Red dog and standard mid- 
dlings are active, and the available sup- 
ply is light. Buying generally is for im- 
mediate shipment, there being no attempt 
to build up stocks. Spring bran was 
quoted, Aug. 20, at $28.25@29.25 ton, 
hard winter bran $28.25@29.25, standard 
middlings $36@37, flour middlings $39 
@A40 and red dog $46.50@48.50. 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—Feed is very scarce, with 
only occasional offerings, usually in 
mixed cars with flour. Quotations, Aug. 
19: red dog, $48@49 ton; flour middlings, 
$44@47; standard middlings, $41.50@43; 
standard bran, $385@36. 

Nashville—A brisk demand continues 
for millfeed, with bran and middlings 
strong. The range in prices is the widest 


known in years. Mills are selling their 
entire output without difficulty. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 20: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$28@30 ton; standard middlings, $35@38. 
Atlanta.—A further increase in mill- 
feed prices last week had an adverse ef- 
fect on buying. Bran and red dog aver- 
aged an increase of $5@6, reaching the 
highest price level in several months. 
Quotations, Aug. 19, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure 
wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, $38.50@39 
ton; gray shorts, 17 per cent, $50.15; 
brown shorts, $49.65; red dog, $58@59. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Millfeed offerings are 50c 
@$1 ton higher, with the whole trade still 
regarding prices as toppy and doing no 
buying except as necessity requires. 
Quotations, Aug. 20, basis prompt lake- 
and-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $34.50@35; soft winter 
bran, $35; standard middlings, $42.50; 
flour middlings, $46.50@47; red dog, $53. 

Boston—-Demand for bran is slow, 
with the market firmly held. Demand 
for middlings and mixed feed is fairly 
good for near-by shipment. Local offer- 
ings are light. Quotations, Aug. 20: 
spring bran, near-by or prompt ship- 
ment, $35.50@36.50 ton; hard winter 
bran, $35.50@36; soft winter bran, $86@ 
36.50; standard middlings, $44.50@45; 
flour middlings, $49@49.50; mixed feed, 
$41@46; red dog, $55@56; stock feed, 
$44.25; reground oat hulls, $17.50,—all in 
100-lb sacks. No Canadian pure bran or 
middlings are offered by shippers. 

Buffalo—Active demand, lessened mill 
production and orders still standing on 
the books tightened the feed market still 
further last week. Mills are reported 
sold ahead until Jan. 1. If they are not, 
it is only because they refuse to enter 
into an agreement so long ahead. Buy- 
ers are urgent in their demands, and fol- 
low the higher levels of price easily. 
Quotations, Aug. 20: spring bran $31.50 
ton, standard middlings $40, red dog 
$50.50, flour middlings $45, second clears 
$52.50, all for September shipment in 
mixed cars with flour only. 


Pittsburgh—Millfeed prices last week 
were slightly higher and firm. Offerings 
were improved and buyers, while placing 
orders for small lots, insisted on prompt 
shipment. Stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers are light. Quotations, Aug. 20: 
standard middlings, $41.50@42 ton; flour 
middlings, $45.50@46; spring wheat bran, 
$34@35; red dog, $52@53. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed rules firm and 
higher. Offerings are light, while de- 
mand is moderate. Quotations, Aug. 20, 
prompt shipment: spring bran, $34@35 
ton; hard winter bran, $34@35; soft 
winter bran, $35@36; standard middlings, 
$41.50@42.50; flour middlings, $46@48; 
red dog, $52@53. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco—Millfeed is stronger, 
due to limited offerings and improved 
demand. Stocks are low, and a decided 
improvement in business is anticipated. 
North coast and Montana mills have ad- 
vanced $1 for September shipment on 
limited quantities. Local mills are active 
sellers. Kansas and Texas feeds are too 
high for this market, but some Colorado 
is working to advantage. Quotations, 
Aug. 19, carload lots, delivered, San 
Francisco, draft terms, prompt shipment: 
Montana bran and mill-run, $32@33 ton; 
Kansas bran, $36@37; northern standard 
bran and mill-run, $32@33; white bran 
and mill-run, $35@36; middlings, }44@ 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 23, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* .... 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


$ @ 
30.50 @31.00 


48.00 @ 49.00 


ttBuffalo 
Spring bran $ @31.50 
Hard winter bran eees 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* .... ..... 
Flour middlingst 
Red d 
Spring bran 

Toronto By @32.00 

{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. 


Minneapolis 
30.00 $27.00 @27.50 $.. 


35.00 @35.50 
39.00 @41.50 
45.50 @46.00 


Phila delphia 
$34.00 @35.00 
34.00 @35.00 
35.00 @36.00 
41.50 @42.50 
46.00 @ 48.00 
52.00 @53.00 


tGray shorts. {Fert William basis. 


Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
30.00 @30.50 
30.00 @31.00 


28.00 @ 28.50 
37.75 @38.75 
39.00 @ 40.00 . 
46.00 @ 46.50 


Boston Columbus 

$35.00@36.00 $33.00@34.00 $ 
35.00@35.50 33.00@34.00 
36.00@36.50 33.50@34.50 
44.00@44.50 42.00@43.00 
49.00@49.50 46.00@47.00 
55.00@56.00 55.00@56.00 .....@..... 
Shorts Middlings 
$.....@36.00 $.....@43.00 

+ eee @29.00 . 


«+++ -@35.00 
43.50@44.00 
@ 47.0 


41.00 @41.50 


sees @4T. 
54.00 @54.50 
Nashville 


28.00 @30.00 
35.00 @38.00 


ttMixed cars for September. 


Shorts $29; 


August 24, 1927 
45; shorts, $37@38; low grade flour, $49 
@50. 


Seattle ——Millfeed developed consider- 
able strength last week under better de- 
mand and light offerings. Washington 
mills advanced prices, but had little 
prompt feed to offer and none for de- 
ferred shipment. Montana mills were 
not offering for either prompt or de- 
ferred shipment. Washington standard 
mill-run commanded $29 ton, coast. 


Portland.—Millfeed is steadier, but 
prices have not been changed. Demand 
shows signs of increasing in spots, and 
stocks, which are moderate, are in few 
hands. On Aug. 20 mill-run was listed 
at $30 ton and middlings at $45, in 
straight cars. 

Ogden.—Millfeed was steady last week, 
with fair demand from California and 
the intermountain states for bran, mill- 
run and middlings. Heavy feeding of 
poultry continues to absorb middlings, 
and has done much toward steadyiig the 
market, despite wheat fluctuations, 
There has been increased demand for 
bran for live stock. Reserve stocks are 
normal in Utah mills. Quotations to 
California buyers, Aug. 20: red bran $32 
@33 ton, blended bran and _ mill-run 
$33.50@34, white bran and_ milil-run 
$34.50@35, and middlings $42@45, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cal- 
ifornia common points. To Utah and 
Idaho: red bran $28@29, blended bran 
and mill-run $29.50@30, white bran and 
mill-run $30.50@31, and middlings $39@ 
42, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg.—There was an excellent de- 
mand for bran and shorts from country 
points last week. Farmers’ stocks of 
feed grains are unusually low, owing to 
the lateness of barley and oats harvest. 
As mills are either shut down or run- 
ning only part time, the demand has 
practically overtaken available supplies. 
The home market is likely to be able to 
consume all offal produced for some time. 
Prices, Aug. 20: Manitoba, bran $27 ton, 
Saskatchewan, bran $27, 
shorts $29; Alberta, bran $28, shorts $30. 

Montreal.—Shorts and middlings are 
very firm. On account of the small ex- 
port flour business now prevailing, stocks 
of bran, shorts and middlings are very 
low in all mills, as well as at city ware- 
houses and provincial points, and all the 
mills can do is to keep their customers 
supplied for their immediate  require- 
ments. Bids from United States’ buyers 
are higher and for important quantities, 
thus keeping the Canadian market very 
firm. Quotations, Aug. 19: bran $32.25 
ton, shorts $36.25, middlings $43.25, all 
jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. 
At Fort William: bran $25, shoris $29, 
middlings $36, all jutes, ex-track, net 
cash; $1 ton less when they contain mill- 
run screenings. 

Toronto.—There has been no change in 
millfeed. Production is light, and millers 
have no trouble in disposing of their out- 
put. Shorts and middlings are in par- 
ticularly strong demand. Quotations, 
Aug. 20: bran $32 ton, shorts $36 and 
middlings $43, bags included, in mixed 
cars with flour, spot cash terms, ‘eliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipmenis 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed «t the 
principal distributing centers for th week 
ending Aug. 20, in tons, with comparis:ns: 


7-Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 474 867 11,452 10,277 
Kansas City... 1,040 2,340 2,000 3,580 
New York .... 4 4 Ses oof 
Philadelphia .. 240 400 
Baltimore ..... 236 
Boston ome 45 eee 
Milwaukee .... 2 1 - 





THRESHING IN OREGON 

Porttann, Orecon.—Harvesting of 
winter wheat is practically completed 
and threshing well under way, with 00 
yields. Spring wheat is also generally 
good. The oats crop in western Oregon 
is harvested, and in eastern Oregon the 
crop is ripening. Barley is also ripening 
rapidly in eastern counties. Corn is fair 
to good, but in some sections needs rain. 
Oregon farmers intend to seed only 9% 
per cent as much acreage to wheat this 
fall as a year ago. 





Farm prices in the United States in 
1926 averaged 7% per cent lower than 
in the previous year. 
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FEEDS 





Chicago.—Mixed feed manufacturers 
are not complaining about business, al- 
though individual sales are not of large 
volume. The high price of corn has been 
followed by freer buying, and directions 
against old contracts are also very good. 
Dairy feeds, 24 per cent, were quoted, 
Aug. 20, at $41@43.50 ton, Chicago, 
scratch feeds $52, and mash feeds $61 
@63. 

Atlanta.—Mixed feed quotations are 
higher than usual at this period, and this 
fact is adversely affecting orders. All 
bookings are for immediate needs. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 19, f.o.b., Atlanta: best 
grade horse feed $49@50 ton, lower 
grades $32@35; best grade chicken feed 
$58@61, lower grades $48@51;_ best 
grade dairy feed $48@50, lower grades 
$41@43. 

St. Louis.—Mixed feed demand is said 
to have shown a slight improvement 
lately. Some booking has been done for 
deferred shipment, but there is still much 
buying to be done. Trade in southern 
Illinois is slowing down, as money be- 
comes tighter on account of the mining 
situation. Mixed feed manufacturers, 
however, are encouraged over the gen- 
eral outlook for the future. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Aug. 20, at 
$46.50 ton, high grade horse feed $45, 
and scratch feed $56. 

Nashville—Demand for mixed feeds is 
slow and market strong. Buyers are not 
inclined to take hold at prevailing high 
prices. While they are bearishly in- 
clined, the market continues to gather 
strength. Quotations, Aug. 20: horse 
feed, 100-lb bags, $32.50@45 ton; dairy 
feed, $32.50@44.50; poultry scratch feed, 
$51@58; poultry mash feed, $66@78. 

Indianapolis.—There is a fair demand 
for dairy feeds, the strong millfeed mar- 
ket apparently having reacted on mixed 
feeds. Pasture conditions are reported 
to be somewhat worse than usual. Dairy 
feeds were quoted, Aug. 20, at $45.50@ 
46 ton, high grade horse feed $43.50@ 
44.50, and scratch feed $54@55. 


Toronto.—Mixed feeds are in fair de- 
mand. Crushed oats are $1 cheaper, and 
oat and barley chop $3. Other prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 20: oat 
chop $52 ton, oat and barley chop $49, 
crushed oats $50, corn meal $50, feed 
wheat $56, oat feed $28, chick feed $67, 
mixed car lots, net cash terms, delivered, 
country points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Chicago—The last advance in prices 
of cottonseed meal checked buying, and 
demand is very quiet. On Aug. 20, 43 
per cent was quoted at $42.50 ton, Chi- 
cago. 

Atlanta.—High prices continue to af- 
fect cottonseed meal business. Brokers 
report but a few small orders for imme- 
diate needs. The outlook for improved 
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sales is not bright, in spite of low stocks. 
Quotations, Aug. 19, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 
per cent ammonia, $28@30 ton; 8 per 
cent, $33@34; cottonseed hulls, sacked, 
$9.50@10; bulk, $6.50@7. 

New Orleans.— Cottonseed products 
were in light demand last week, with few 
inquiries from abroad. Exports were 720 
bags meal for Liverpool. Quotations, 
Aug. 18: choice cake, 8 per cent am- 
monia, bulk, $33 ton; choice meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $36@37; hulls, 
sound quality, $5. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal, in sym- 
pathy with other feeds, advanced $1@2 
ton last week. The prospects are for a 
decrease in the supply, due to reduced 
estimates of the cotton crop. Nominal 
quotations, Aug. 20: f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$37@41 ton. 

Boston. — Cottonseed meal continues 
dull and quiet. There is little demand 
for shipment. On Aug. 20 shippers 
quoted at $40.50@46 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
prompt shipment, Boston points. 


Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal prices stif- 
fened last week, with demand far from 
active but shipping points asking more 
money. Quotations, Aug. 20: 43 per cent, 
$44.25 ton; 41 per cent, $42.25; 36 per 
cent, $39.25. 

Pittsburgh Little activity was noted 
in cottonseed meal last week. Prices 
were unchanged and offerings light. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 20, for October, November 
and December delivery: 43 per cent pro- 
tein, $42.50 ton; 41 per cent, $40.50. 

Toronto.—There is practically nothing 
doing in cottonseed meal. Prices have 
advanced $2. Quotations, Aug. 20, 43 
per cent protein meal $45 ton, in car lots, 
Toronto freights. 


SCREENINGS 
Minneapolis. — Current prices’ on 


screenings this week at Minneapolis do 
not reflect actual values. Apparently, 
some traders who had sold short were 
forced to pay up to cover their contracts. 
Barley chaff that a week ago could be 
bought at $6 or $7 ton sold within a 
day or two at $12.75. Quotations are 
regarded as nominal. Heavy seeds are 
held as high as $20 ton, medium $15@17 
and light weight anywhere from $8 to 
$15. 

Toronto.—Screenings are scarce, and 
will remain so until new crop wheat is 
available. The price has not changed. 
On Aug.’ 20 recleaned standard screen- 
ings were quoted at $32 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points. 





San Francisco.—Barley is more active, 
due to demand for feed purposes. Ex- 
port call for better grades is dormant. 
Quotations, Aug. 19, basis 100 lbs, 
sacked: feed, $1.95; grading, $2.10; 
choice, $2.50. Oats remain unchanged at 
$2.45 for seed and $2 for feed, basis 
100 Ibs, sacked. 





Toronto.—Dealers report a good busi- 
ness last week in all coarse grains. Rye 


is about 4c bu lower. Argentine corn is 
selling freely, while American corn, cost- 
ing about 14c bu more, is not moving. 
Quotations, Aug. 20: Ontario oats 55c 
bu, barley 78@82c, rye 98c, track, coun- 
try points; No. 3 western oats, 70c; oat 
scalpings 48c, track, bay ports; No. 2 
American yellow corn, $1.22; Argentine 
corn $1.08, Toronto freights. 


7 

Toronto.—Millers are booking a mod- 
erate amount of new business in rolled 
oats and oatmeal, and the market is 
steady. It is expected that new crop 
prices will be lower, but there are no 
changes from the level that has pre- 
vailed for some weeks. Quotations, Aug. 
19: rolled oats $8.50 bbl, in 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, and $8 in straight cars, 
on track, net cash; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
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Winnipeg.—There is no new feature to 
the oatmeal market. Mills report that 
the tail end of the old crop brought 
somewhat freer offerings of milling oats, 
but none from the new crop are yet on 
the market. On Aug. 20 No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats were quoted at 6c pre- 
mium over the October. Domestic trade 
is fair. Rolled oats were quoted at $4.10 
per 80-lb sack; oatmeal, 25 per cent 
more per 98-lb sack. 


Montreal.—Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 18 at $4.15 per 90-lb jute bag, and 
oatmeal 10 per cent more, both less the 
usual cash discount. Business is rather 
slow, both in bulk goods and package 
lines. 


Chicago.—Demand for oat products re- 
mains quiet, and not much change is ex- 
pected until new crop is moving. Export 
business also is slow, due to competition 
of European oats. Rolled oats were 
quoted, Aug. 20, at $2.80 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal at $3.10. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is firmer, un- 
der light offerings and a moderate de- 
mand. Quotation, Aug. 20, $3.70 per 
100-lb sack for ground. 





Boston—A good demand exists for 
rolled oatmeal, with the market steady 
at $3.30, and cut and ground oatmeal at 
$3.63, all in 90-lb sacks. 


Buffalo.—There was a fair demand for 
rolled oats, with prices unchanged last 
week. Quotation, Aug. 20, $3.15 per 90 
lbs. 


Minneapolis—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Aug. 23 at $2.80 per 90 Ibs. 





Montreal..-Mixed feeds trading con- 
tinues fairly good, with normal demand 
and firm prices. Quotations, Aug. 18, 
carloads, f.o.b., tracks, Montreal rate 
points: oat chop, $52.25 ton; barley chop, 
$50.25; mixed chop, $50.25; feed barley, 
$48.25; barley meal (Moulee d’Orge), 
$51.25. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Aug. 22, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
GE keane hdkW oe tease $21.50 $27.00 @27.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 22.00 27.00@28.00 
Middlings ............ 22.50 35.00@35.50 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 38:50@39.50 
Red dog .. 82.50 45.00@45.50 
SO are 25.00 34.00@36.00 
Old process oil meal... 44.50 45.00@45.50 
a SARS ee 30.00 35.00@35.50 
PE” occevevegey 31.50 44.00@44.50 
Red dog* ..........+++ 43.00 53.50@54.50 

Duluth— 

DT Annee s ease heeed ls 22.00 26.50@27.50 
i RP PrEeT Linn 24.00 35.50@36.50 


Flour middlings ...... 29.00 39.00@40.00 


Country mixed feed... 28.00 31.50@32.00 
DE ceca sche anea® 34.00 46.00@47.50 
St. Louis— 
EE -Weawgde4seesed's ce 24.00 29.00@29.50 
Brown shorts ........ 28.00 37.50@38.50 
TUG GROTED occ cc cccce 30.00 39.50@40.50 
Coe OU Baa et accesece 7.00 11.50@12.00 
Hominy feed ......... 27.00 36.50@38.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ........... 27.00 31.50@32.00 
NE 8956-0655 Kd9 s'0'08.02 26.00 31.00@31.50 
Standard middlings ... 27.00 39.50@40.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 45.00@45.50 
Red dog ............. 37.50 650.00@50.50 
Heavy mixed feed..... 34.00 40.50@41.50 
De ME ance bartencaes 45.00 46.50@47.50 
Kansas City— 
WO WOR Se eccccccrcae 21.50 27.50@28.00 
MUGR: csccvcscccccencse SEBO BV.60@58.00 
Brown shorts ......... 26.00 386.50@37:50 
Gray shorts .......... 27.50 38.50@39.00 
2. aaa 38.00 46.00@46.50 
Philadelphia— 
Lo errs 30.50 36.00@37.00 
We WE awn via casecas 30.00 35.00@35.50 
Spring bran .......... 29.50 34.50@35.00 
Spring middlings ..... 31.00 42.50@43.50 
cS Rarer 39.00 53.00@64,.00 
Flour middlings ...... 39.00 49.00@52.00 
Milwaukee— 
THIMEOe DEMME esccsveses 23.50 30.00@31.00 
BAER scccccccccccccese S408 B30.50030.00 
Rr eee 25.00 37.50@38.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.50 40.50@41.50 
. fer rrreeree 35.50 47.50@48.50 
Rye feed ............. 21.50 32.00@32.50 


37.00 @41.00 
25.50 @ 26.00 
43.50@ 44.50 
«+» @**32.50 


Cottonseed meal ...... 
Brewers’ dried grainsf.. 
Hominy feed* 
Gluten feedt 





Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 





Duluth .... 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis .. 4 ee seas 7.50 
PE GEE cas weey sa das 8.90 9.70 
PECEWOUNORO ccc ceccecver 5.70 6.50 
pO ee eee see 4.70 
*Boston. fChicago. [100 lbs. **Septem- 


ber-October. 





DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Offerings of dried butter- 
milk have been heavy, and the market 
has been overloaded, but the situation is 
now a little healthier. Demand continues 
active, sales being made for both near-by 
and extended shipment. Quotations, 
Aug. 20, 84%@8%c lb, in 100-lb bags, 
Chicago. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, Aug. 20: No. 
2 white, domestic, 5914@60c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 571/,,@58c. 













September October 


August 


$38.00} 7 14 21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27] 4 1118 25}1 8 
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37.00 | 
| 






35.00 
34.00 












32.00 


Range of Bran Prices 


November December : January ; 


an = 


February 


15 22 29/5 1219 26/5 1219 26/2 9 16 23 


March April May 





Spring Bran (Mi polis) 


Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 


7 14 21 28] 4 11 18 25 
T 


July August 


June . 
9 16 23 13 20 27 


| 38.00 

37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
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Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 


Spring Bran (Boston) 


31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.00 
20.00 
19.00 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was strong last 
week, and there was considerable ac- 
tivity. Good sales of hard winters were 
made, and occasional lots of red winters. 
Exporters were bidding 9c over c.i.f., 
Montreal, and sellers are holding for 
9¥%c over. Milling demand was also 
good, buyers taking mainly hard winters. 
There were some sales of spring wheat, 
and mills are beginning to make inquiries 
regarding red winters. Trading basis, 
Aug. 20: No. 1 red %@lc over Septem- 
ber, No. 2 red %4@%c over, No. 3 red 
September price to ¥%c under; No. 1 
hard 1@1'%c over, No. 2 hard 4%@lc 
over, No. 3 hard September price to 
¥,c under; No. 1 dark northern 2@4c 
over, No. 2 dark northern September 
price to 3c over, No. 1 northern Septem- 
ber price to 3c over. Sales made at the 
week end: No. 1 red $1.41% bu, No. 2 
red $1.41@1.414%4, No. 3 red $1.404%@ 
1.41, No. 4 red $1.3914; No. 1 hard 
$1.4134, No. 2 hard $1.414,@1.41%, No. 
3 hard $1.41, No. 4 hard $1.404@ 
1.40/,; No. 2 northern $1.41144@1.42, No. 
8 northern $1.41@1.41Y,, No. 4 northern 
$1.40, No. 5 northern $1.39@1.39¥. 


Minneapolis—There is not much snap 
to the milling demand for cash wheat, 
due probably to the comparative inactiv- 
ity in flour. Arrivals of new wheat have 
not been as heavy as expected, rains hav- 
ing interrupted threshing and movement. 
A fairly heavy percentage of current re- 
ceipts are wet, and have to be discounted 
3@4c bu for each per cent of moisture 
above 13. Consignees report more smut- 
ty wheat showing up, so that bigger dis- 
counts are noticeable in the cash sales. 
New wheat is averaging between 12 and 
13 per cent protein. For new 15 per 
cent protein wheat 16@20c bu over Sep- 
tember is asked; 14 per cent, 14@1l6c 
over; 13 per cent, 10@12c over; 12 per 
cent, 4@8c over; 11% per cent, 2@4c 
over; 11 per cent or less, September 
price to 2c over. For old wheat of the 
same variety the price would be 3@4c 
more. 

Based on the close, Aug. 23, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.27 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.25; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 northern $1.29; 
in central North Dakota, No, 1 dark 
$1.27, No. 1 northern $1.25; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.17, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.15. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 20 
was $1.40%,@1.58%4, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.3994,@1.47%. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 23 at $1.414,@1.614%4, and No. 1 
northern $1.404,@1.454. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 20 
was $1.34°4@1.50'%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.82%,@1.461%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Aug. 23 at $1.347%,@1.46%, and No. 1 
durum $1.3274@1.42%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to Aug. 20, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
80,414 109,064 105,753 100,602 
49,579 70,909 107,263 36,223 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 
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Totals .....129,993 179,973 213,016 136,825 


Duluth—aAside from a good run of 
winter wheat from the Southwest for 
milling account, the bulk going into store 
to be shipped out later as needed, re- 
ceipts have not shown much enlarge- 
ment. New crop spring and durum is 
just dribbling in. Samples of the new 
stuff have fine color and are heavy. 
Choice high protein spring, the milling 
type, is in good demand, but light offer- 
ings restrict business in it. Protein bids 
ranged 2@38c on 11 per cent up to 20@ 
25c for 14 per cent. No. 2 hard winter 
was in demand at 4c premium over the 
Chicago September future. No. 1 dark 
northern closed, Aug. 20, at $1.4414,@ 
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1.654% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.401,4@1.62),; 
No. 3 dark, $1.3614,@1.601,; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.404,@1.50%. Fancy mill- 
ing durum is scarce. Spot No. 1 amber 
closed 83@30c bu over September; No. 1 
durum, 2@20c; No. 1 mixed, le under 
to 28c over; No. 1 red, 10c discount. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

<———Amber durum——, —Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 

. 142% @169% 142% @168% 156% 156% 
144% @168% 144% @168% 158% 156% 
144% @168% 144% @168% 158% 156% 
144% @168% 144% @168% 158% 156% 
140% @167% 140% @167% 157% 155% 
139% @166% 139% @166% 156% 154% 

-. 140% @167% 140% @167% 157% 155% 

Winnipeg.—There was a scarcity of 
offerings of cash wheat last week. Stocks 
of No. 1 and No. 2 northern are less 
than 1,000,000 bus in the Canadian visible 
supplies, and probably most of this is 
already sold. There is still a fair supply 
of No. 3 northern, said to be mostly 
holdings of the Canadian pool. It is 
quoted at 6c under October, while No. 
1 northern brings 12@13c over. A few 
cars of new wheat have appeared, but 
there is nothing yet to go on by which to 
estimate quality. No. 1 northern was 
quoted at $1.615, bu on Aug. 20, basis 
in store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 

Kansas City.—Northwestern rust re- 
ports and heavy rain damage in the 
Southwest maintained wheat prices well 
during the week. Dry samples with good 
protein content were in heavy demand, 
mills seeming unable to buy enough of 
this class. Moist wheat was sold with 
difficulty, elevators buying the major 
part. Premiums are firm. Prices are 
unchanged to Ic higher. Quotations, 
Aug. 20: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.33@1.69 
bu, No. 2 $1.314%,@1.68, No. 3 $1.29@ 
1.67; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.39@1.41, No. 2 
$1.38@1.40, No. 3 $1.85@1.36, No. 4 
$1.30@1.36. 

St. Louis—Good soft wheat is scarce. 
Starchy, low moisture milling qualities 
are fairly steady. Market rather dull 
for the ordinary qualities, although clean- 
ing up fairly well daily. Offerings light. 
Quiet milling demand for hard wheat, 


ordinary No. 2 hard selling at 1c under + 


Chicago September. Receipts last week 
were 457 ar against 1,036 in the pre- 
vious weeK. CaSh prices, Aug. 20: No. 1 
red $1.49 bu, No. 2 red $1.481%4, No. 3 
red $1.42; No. 2 hard $1.38, No. 3 hard 
$1.38, No. 4 hard $1.37. 

Toledo.—The rush of grain to market 
has let up. Mills have bought all they 
want, in many instances their elevators 
being full. The bid for No. 2 red, To- 
ledo rate points, Aug. 19, was $1.321% 
bu, with some millers not bidding. 

Indianapolis—Cash wheat offerings 
last week were of such volume that 
prices declined about 2c, as the demand 
was unable to absorb them. The larger 
elevator companies are buying heavily. 
Quotations, Aug. 20: No. 2 red, $1.30@ 
1.314% bu; No. 2 hard, $1.29@1.301,. 


Evansville-—Wheat remained station- 
ary last week. Threshing has been fin- 
ished, but deliveries at mills have been 
few. Quotations, Aug. 20: at Evansville, 
$1.35 bu; at stations, $1.32. 

Nashville-—The wheat movement con- 


tinues fairly active. Flour sales have 
shown marked increase, and a good vol- 


ume of wheat is needed to cover current 
demands. Wheat stocks continue far be- 
low those of a year ago. Cash wheat 
has moved in a narrow range. No. 2 
red, with bill, on Aug. 20 was quoted at 
$1.55@1.58 bu, at Nashville. 


Atlanta.—Though wheat sales are con- 
siderably less than a year ago, a mod- 
erate movement is reported. Mills in 
the Southeast are buying on a good basis, 
as they anticipate a good demand for 
flour next fall. A recent easing of 
prices has caused larger mills to display 
more interest in the market. Quotation, 
Aug. 19, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 red wheat, 
$1.41@1.48 bu. 

Milwaukee.—Demand for cash wheat 
has been excellent. Durum, after being 
strong with the rest of the grades, fell 
back last week and was quoted 2c lower 
at the close. The other grades advanced 
le. New wheat is coming on the mar- 
ket, and is moving out in good lots to 
eastern and Canadian points. Operators 
are waiting for the northwestern crop to 
come into the market. Conflicting re- 
ports on the yield in the Northwest is 
causing the market to continue its fluc- 
tuations. Quotations, Aug. 20: No. 1 
hard winter $1.42@1.43 bu, No. 1 red 
winter $1.42@1.43, No. 1 mixed $1.42@ 
1.43, and No. 1 durum $1.39@1.40. 


Seattle-—Exporters were active buyers 
of wheat last week and heavy sales were 
made to Europe, but little was sold to 
the Orient. Offerings by farmers were 
large, but there were buyers for every- 
thing available. Arrivals at seaboard 
increased rapidly. Cash quotations, No. 
1, sacked, to arrive, coast, Aug. 19: soft 
and western white, $1.3114 bu; hard win- 
ter and northern spring, $1.3014 ; western 
red, $1.28; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.331,. 


San Francisco.—Feed wheat has been 
in active demand, and trading has been 
lively. The heavy call from feeders has 
strengthened the market on all grades. 
Quotations, Aug. 19, basis 100 Ibs, 
sacked: No. 1 hard white, $2.30; feed, 
$2.20. 


Portland.—Wheat trading was on a 
liberal scale last week. Exporters’ sales 
abroad were reported large, and country 
offerings were promptly absorbed. Clos- 
ing prices at the Merchants’ Exchange 
for September wheat: Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.32 bu; hard white, $1.31; soft 
white and western white, $1.30; northern 
spring, $1.33; hard winter, $1.29; west- 
ern red, $1.25. 


Ogden.—Receipts of wheat at elevators 
and mills were heavy last week. South- 
ern Idaho’s heavy wheat crop is begin- 
ning to move. Country elevators report 
that farmers are willing to dispose of 
their grain, but are inclined to await 
steadier prices. Grain being received is 
declared in excellent condition, with less 
smut than last year. New wheat prices, 
Aug. 20: No. 2 dark hard $1.27@1.39 
bu, No. 2 hard winter $1.03@1.19, No. 2 
soft white $1@1.19, milling-in-transit 
billing, freight paid to Ogden. Prices 
for old crop wheat, same basis: No. 2 
northern spring $1.34@1.43, No. 2 dark 
hard Turkey $1.39@1.50, and No. 2 hard 
winter $1.18@1.31, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Great Falls.—A little new crop winter 
wheat is coming onto the market, but 
heavy rains during the last few days 
have delayed threshing, and no appre- 
ciable amount of winter wheat will be 
marketed for another 10 days. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Aug. 20 
was \c higher to %c lower than in the 
previous week, with export demand good 
and stocks, nearly four times as much 
domestic as Canadian, showing a de- 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Wheat to— 


(rm<tnienementicnaaasons 
Aug. 13, '27 
Italy 154,00 
United Kingdom 

Other Europe 

Canada 


‘Week ending. 
Aug. 14, '26 
455,000 
1,055,000 
2,613,000 
748,000 
774,000 


aan Ee an July 1 to \ 

Aug. 6,°27 Aug. 13,’27 Aug. 14, ’26 
1,052,000 1,292,000 
2,390,000 10,472,000 
7,825,000 11,799,000 
3,182,000 1,469,000 
345,000 2,197,000 








40,000 








Totals 
Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. 


4,936,000 
*193,000 


5,645,000 


197,000 
231,000 
202,000 

22,000 





2,233,000 14,794,000 27,229,000 
1,481,000 
2,393,000 
1,536,000 

870,000 
2,185,000 


127,000 
991,000 

19,000 
172,000 


1,031,000 
2,880,000 
680,000 
639,000 
236,000 
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crease of 27,000 bus. Closing prices, 
Aug. 20: spot No. 2 red winter $1.465, 
bu, No. 3 $1.5354; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.391%, No. 3 $1.36%%; new 
southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.381%, No. 3 $1.35%, No. 4 $1.321;, No, 
5 $1.2914; smutty wheat 8c bu under the 
above grades after being cleaned; range 
of new southern bag lots for week, 
$1.10@1.33. ; 


Buffalo.—Wheat receipts were slightly 
heavier last week, with offerings light 
and millers disposed to offer less than 
receivers felt the market would stand, 
Several cars were stored under those 
conditions. 


New York.—Wheat last week dis- 
played a heavy undertone, in spite of 
the fact that news was bullish. Canadian 
crop reports were unfavorable, and do- 
mestic crop news not very good. Ex- 
port business was better, chiefly of Man- 
itobas. Cash grain quotations, Aug. 19; 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.52°, bu; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.if., domestic, 
$1.653,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.544%,; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.783,. 


Philadelphia—Wheat last week was 
unsettled and irregular. Offerings are 
light, and there is not much doing. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 20, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.45@1.4) bu; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.:74,@ 
1.381. 


Toronto.—Ontario new crop winter 
wheat is coming into market at a good 
rate. Fine weather has encouraged de- 
liveries, and farmers who belong to the 
new Ontario winter wheat pool are espe- 
cially active in their marketing. ‘These 
have no incentive to hold their stocks, as 
the pool price will be the same, no matter 
when the wheat is delivered. The initial 
price to pool members is $1, with de- 
ductions that average about 5c bu. The 
pool selling basis is $1.35 bu for No. 2 
red or white in car lots. Private traders 
and mills are paying $1.25 for wagon 
lots at mill doors and $1.30 for car lots, 
on track at country points, subject to 
grading and dockage. Western spring 
wheat declined 41%4c during the week, 
and on Aug. 20 No. 1 northern was 
quoted at $1.67 bu, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Not much new rye is arriv- 
ing, so cash business is restricted. What 
little is offered is readily picked up by 
mill buyers. No. 2 was quoted around 
96@97c bu on Aug. 20. Cash oats are 
moving readily. New oats being received 
are of good quality and color, and av- 
erage between 29 and 81 Ibs. The heavier 
ones of course are in best request. No. 
2 white were quoted at 4814,@49%,c bu, 
No. 3 white 4814c, and No. 4 white 4 
@Ai7c. 


Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Aug. 20, and the 
closing prices on Aug. 22, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 447%4,@48c, 4534 @ 4734¢; 
No. 2 rye, 8814,@91%c, 921,@94c; bar- 
ley, 64@79c, 68@8lc. 

Duluth.—Business in spot oats remains 
at a minimum, due to restricted arrivals. 
Export demand for barley firmed up 
cash prices 2@4¢c, the better quality mak- 
ing the most gain. New crop is moving 
in at a constantly increased rate, «nd all 
offerings meet a ready sale. Close, Aug. 
20, 67@82c bu, depending on quality. A 
larger movement of rye that finds ab- 
sorption mainly with elevators for ship- 
ping purpose featured the market. No. 
1 and No. 2 worked up to 2@2'),c over 
the September. 


Milwaukee.—Barley is 1@2c higher, 
with receipts larger. There is a strong 
demand. Rye made a gain of 2! last 
week. Offerings are light, but demand 
holds up well. Oats were easicr and 
closed 1c lower. Quotations, Avg. 20: 
No. 2 rye, 96@961,¢ bu; No. 3 white 
oats, 471,@481%,c; malting barley, 80@ 
85c. 


Buffalo—Receipts of oats lasi week 
showed better weight and sold at a pre 
mium. There was a fair demand for 
barley, with receipts heavier. Cash 
prices, Aug. 20: No. 2 white oats, 51% 
@52%c bu; No. 3 white, 505¢c. Sales: 
1 car No. 2 white, 515,c; 1 car No. 2 
white, 52%4c; 1 car No. 3 white, 5056¢ 
Barley, 47-lb malting, 87c bu. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 


option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Beis... 141% 146 % 142% 145% 
)) a 142% 147% 142% 145% 
Tithe: 141% 146% 141% 144% 
18y...-- 139% 148% 139% 142% 
. aa 140% 145 140% 143% 
22 141% 145% 140% 143% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Aug Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
16 133% 137% 142% 148 
ae 133 % 138% 142% 148% 
ae 132% |} irre 147% 
) a 131% 135% 139% 146% 
20 132 136% 140% 147 
22 .. 182% 137 W41Q% cease 
New York (domestic) Seatfie 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec 
16...... 144% 148% 130 134 
OR 149% 129% 133% 
18...... 148% 148% 129% 133% 
19 142 145% 128% 132 
Bins. oe 143% 147% 128% 133% 
22 148% 147% 129% 133% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Au Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. 
tab»: 151% 148% 138% 136 % 
Bass. 151% 148% 138% 136% 
18. 149% 146% 137% 136% 
19 147% 144% 136% 134% 
20 148% 145% 137% 135% 
22 150% 146% 137% 136 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Aug Oct. Dec. Sept. Nov. 
Meiaa: > 164% 165 144% 145% 
Bivses. 163% 164% 144% 145% 
18 163% 164 143% 145% 
19 162% 163% 142% 143% 
20 163% 164% 143% 144% 
22 163% Ct) nr 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Aug. Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
) ae 110% 114% 104% 106% 
Beoss--. A128 116 105 107% 
| 112% 116 105% 107% 
a 110% 114% 103 106% 
an 111 115% 103% 106% 
22 112% 116% 104% 107% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. 
as. 48% 52 45% 48% 
BU cs 48 51% 45% 48% 
aa 47% 51% 45% 48% 
19 47 50% 443% 47% 
ae 47 50% 44% 47% 
Sis... 46% 50% 44% 47% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
| ae 94% 98% 87% 90% 
Sea 95% 99% 88% 91% 
18...... 95% 99% 88% 91% 
ae 94% 93% 87% 90 5 
20...... 95 5% 99% 88% 91% 
22 97% 100% 91 93% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Bees ss. 232% 233 233% 235 
231% 232 232% 233% 
, 229% 230% 230% 231% 
19 .. 227% 228% 228 229% 
Meress.. 227 228% 228% 229% 
22...... 228% 230 230% 231% 





Pittsburgh.—Sales of oats were im- 
proved, with offerings rather large last 
week, Prices were unchanged and firm. 
Quotations, Aug. 20: No. 2 white, 55@ 


56c bu; No. 3 white, 55@56c. 





United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
20, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WORE, conc cccccvacses 59,964,000 4,979,000 
ME BWad ob 066 4066 06086 1,520,000 20,000 
Se re 25,464,000 ~—..... ss 
p SUITE EERE Cee 4,149,000 77,000 
OBES ceccvevcccesesoes 15,494,000 25,000 
Sy ere 734,000 13,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Aug. 20: wheat, 3,- 
222,000 bus; rye, 430,000; corn, 79,000; oats, 
1,286,000. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News_ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Aug. 6— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .153,000 180,000 130,000 
p | er 10,043 22,000 7,160 
pT rire 566 977 892 
- Stocks on Aug. 6— 

At terminals ........ 50,511 47,331 37,008 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 131,952 116,836 109,941 
Week's increase ..... 26,741 16,171 10,305 





Fl A. yw ipts, Ship te and ee +. 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Aug. 20, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 





Minneapolis .. 16 88 16 35 249 395 
Chicago ...... 7 69 2 1 oe ee 
New York .... 262 242 - oe a oe 
Dul.-Superior.. *10 6 25 90 499 463 


Buffalo ...... 104 és we 
*Mill receipts not included. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
———Week ending——_,, July 1, 1927, to 
Aug. 13 Aug. 6 Aug. 13, 1927 


Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
——Week ending——_,, 
Aug. 13 Aug. 6 
136,000 30,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
Aug. 13, 1927 
702,000 





Winnipeg.—While the oats market has 
been dull, barley and rye have given a 
good account of themselves, and there 
is a steady if not very urgent export 
inquiry for both. There has been no new 
crop barley on the market so far. A 
dozen or so cars of new crop rye have 
appeared, and it is top grade stuff. The 
crop is pretty well cut, and threshing in 
progress. Reports indicate good yields 
and quality. Prices, Aug. 20: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 6654c bu; No. 2 
Canadian western rye, 94c; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western barley, 835,c. 





Indianapolis—Oats demand is about 
equal to offerings, both being light. It 
is predicted that prices of oats will in- 
crease during the next month, as most 
growers are holding them for feed. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 20: No. 2 white, 441, @46c 
bu; No. 3 white, 43@44c. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Aug. 20, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
WO.. 66 404 2,2172,097 935 695 2,274 2,504 
Kan. City. .3,7313,136 1,4141,795 12,129 15,289 
Chicago ...3,0333,115 2,441 2,886 eae as 
New York..1,0831,737 7211,004 1,654 862 
Philadelphia 416 425 76 178 2,112 1,932 
Baltimore . 5401,342 600 352 3,461 3,327 
Boston ..... 2 3 47 se 62 3 
Milwaukee... 536 477 553 260 uae ae 
Dul.-Sup. ..1,141 8391,208 502 1,744 3,478 
Toledo .... 676 703 221 259 eae re 
*Buffalo ...3,5002,915 2,242 827 4,618 3,519 
*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 





Oats—R ipts, Ship ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 20, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 





Minneap’lis 1,7031,072 118 32 2,465 15,376 
Kan. City... 122 62 39 76 248 419 
Chicago .. 553 323 


.1,932 2,050 éae ese 
New York.. 24 103 20 618 852 
Philadelphia 18 25 22 18 81 140 


Baltimore .. 18 27 oe ‘ 74 56 
Boston ..... 2 6 os 6 20 15 
Milwaukee... 596 751 378 53 saa rr 
Duluth-Sup. oa 40 ron 55 1,098 8,958 
Toledo ..... 285 228 155 103 ees see 
Buffalo .... 104 os e% oe 921 1,819 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 20, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 802 299 787 128 49 2,011 
Kansas City... 49 3 42 7 29 20 
CRIGGGS 26ccse 886 570 127 85 ae oe 
New York .... 221 452 349 132 93 46 
Philadelphia . 1 es a os 1 3 
Baltimore .... 80 1 60 o* 22 3 
Milwaukee ... 269 397 20 26 


Dul.-Superior.. 287 145 225 147 350 2655 
*Buffalo ...... 110 70 #115 ee 87 126 

*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Aug. 19, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 579 26 16 646 
i Ae Sere reese 2,665 80 41 180 
Northland ...... 2,818 114 69 ove 
1. Se 409 27 11 993 
Sask. Pool 

BO, © svecevce 584 86 24 237 

Ve weer 1,389 16 24 122 
Private elevators. 8,580 634 347 48 

., eee eer 17,023 983 531 1,580 
Year ago ......s. 7,816 1,343 474 2,206 
Receipts ........ 944 48 66 18 
Lake shipments.. 2,269 4 381 118 
Rail shipments... 238 42 eae eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No, 1 hard ..... BA POOR cc ccccccces 34 
No. 1 northern... 168 Durum ......... 228 
No. 2 northern.. 482 Kota .......... 11 
Dk. 1 and 2 n..5,641 White spring... 82 
No. 3 northern... OCRESPS .occccess 1,611 
MO. © coscvdccoes 73 Private ........ 8,580 
ee Serre 66 
Bee © ccveuovens 34 Total .ncceve 17,023 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Wa: 3 C. Weesncs CE OCROTS 2... .cseee 34 
WG Os Wisesse 179 Private ......5. 634 
2. BOGE .cccdcens 55 —_—_ 
S BOGE. 20 cad eeoe 13 Total wcccccee 983 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Aug. 13, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Aug. 14, 


Wheat— Aug. 13 vious week 1926 





United States*... 56,857 +8,620 57,313 
United Statesf... 2,661 +387 3,038 
Canada .......6. 38,914 —3,316 25,506 

Totals ........ 98,432 +5,691 85,857 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


DWOORER 50 ccccccns $50,500 —1,600 44,600 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WONEEE ecccccsces 148,932 +4,091 130,457 


CORN—United States and Canada— 
BORD: csdcccives 27,654 —2,143 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
, | Pee 15,528 —325 48,725 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 


24,394 


United States——_—____,, 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
Oe ree 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Week ending— 
Ame. BS occ 48,237,000 2,274,000 50,511,000 
Aug. 13 56,857,000 2,661,000 59,518,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
July 2 . 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Week ending— 
Aug. 6 42,230,000 92,741,000 52,100,000 
Aug. 13 ... 38,914,000 98,432,000 50,500,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927— Week ending— 
July 2....135,563,000 Aug. 6...144,841,000 


Aug. 13...148,932,000 
s 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of ryé at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 20, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
23 7 


Minneapolis .. 238 72 141 109 3,341 
Kansas City... 19 40 13 23 76 55 
CRICQgo ...... 69 97 10 ee os 
New York .... .. 118 os 169 1,150 
Philadelphia . 1 ee 1 oe 12 7 
Baltimore 2 7 oe ée 19 47 
ae 1 ee es es 2 2 
Milwaukee ... 20 41 1 8 os ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 261 103 oe -. 4657 2,742 
"Retale ..6.0. « 303 63 194 


*Shipments by ‘lake ‘and canal. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Aug. 20, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis .. 156 184 55 821,520 331 

Kansas City... 268 166 451 1323,451 2,209 
903 es 


Chicago ...... 1,003 600 719 ¢ 
New York .... 147 23 as a 75 116 
Philadelphia... 29 7 3 6 42 73 
Baltimore .... 7 4 =a ee 35 64 
ea, A 1 é* ee 2 

Milwaukee ... 84 22 367 34 os 
Dul.-Superior. . 2 1 es 7 9 
WON tsecsss 15 96 21 s* - 
Buffalo ...... 216 183 . 2,977 3,150 
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7 Corn *% PRO 


New Orleans.—Export demand for 
corn continued to drag, but the local call 
was fair. Shipments for the past week 
amounted to only 8,382 bus, all of which 
went to Latin America. Quotations, 
Aug. 18: No. 2 yellow $1.35 bu, No. 3 
$1.83; No. 2 white $1.35, No. 3 $1.83 (for 
export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; yellow chops, 
$2.45 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.97; 
standard meal, $2.85. 

St. Louis.—There is a fair demand for 
the limited offerings of corn. Elevators, 
industries and shippers are the principal 
buyers. Receipts last week were 162 
cars, against 148 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Aug. 20: No, 2 yellow $1.12 
bu, No. 5 yellow $1.06, No. 6 yellow 
$1.0414,; No. 2 white $1.09, No. 6 white 
$1.05. 

Atlanta.—Only a few scattered orders 
are being booked by the trade here for 
corn, due to the high prices prevailing. 
Orders are for immediate needs only, 
with prompt shipment wanted. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 19, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 
white $1.01 bu, No. 3 white $1; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.01, No. 3 yellow $1. 

Nashville.—Corn continued steady last 
week, with light demand and receipts 
small. Local shippers are buying from 
Ohio Valley points, getting prices lower 
than offered in the West. Practically 
no yellow corn is being handled, on ac- 
count of high premium. Quotations, Aug. 
20: No. 2 white, $1.15 bu; No. 3 white, 
$1.13. Corn meal demand is quiet, with 
fair sales for current consumption. De- 
germinated cream meal, 96-lb bags, is 
quoted at $2,.60@2.80 per 100 Ibs. 

Kansas City—Demand for corn is 
good, and clearances fair. Prices are 
unchanged to 2c lower. Quotations, Aug. 
20: white, No. 2 $1.031,@1.0414 bu, No. 
3 $1.014,@1.02, No. 4 $1; yellow, No. 2 
$1.05,@1.07, No. 3 $1.04@1.06%,, No. 4 
$1.02@1.05; mixed, No. 2 $1.03/,@1.041/, 
No. 3 $1.011,@1.021,, No. 4 99c@$1.02; 
cream meal, $2.50 per 100 lbs; hominy 
feed, $37 ton; corn bran, $37. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn goods has 
slowed up. Corn flour is also rather 
quiet, as buyers filled their needs for 
60 to 90 days. Corn flour was quoted, 
Aug. 20, at $2.60@2.70 per 100 lbs; corn 
meal, $2.40@2.50; cream meal, $2.40@ 
2.50; hominy, $2.40@2.50, Cash corn was 
fairly active, and the moderate receipts 
generally were cleaned up daily. No. 2 
yellow was quoted at $1.183%,@1.14 bu, 
No. 3 yellow $1.111,@1.12, No. 4 yellow 
$1.10/,@1.10%, No. 5 yellow $1.07@1.09, 
No. 6 yellow $1.0512@1.07; No. 4 mixed 
$1.08, No. 6 mixed $1.06; No. 2 white 
$1.1234, No. 5 white $1.08, No. 6 white 
$1.06@1.07. 

Minneapolis—The corn market is fair- 
ly steady, with grinders taking limited 
quantities of the better grades. Feed- 
ers are not much in evidence. No. 3 
yellow on track is quoted nominally at 
Chicago September price. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
20 was $1.1012@1.13; the closing price on 
Aug. 22 was $1.11@1.12. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on Aug. 
23 at $6.30@6.40 per 200 lbs, and yellow 
at $6.20@6.30. 

Milwaukee.—Corn closed 21%,@3c be- 
low the previous week. The market is 
fluctuating as crop reports are somewhat 
uncertain as to condition and estimated 
yield. There has been good growing 
weather in Wisconsin for corn and it has 
come along better than was believed 
earlier. Offerings are fair with a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, Aug. 20: No. 
3 yellow, $1.11 bu; No. 3 white, $1.10@ 
1.10%; No. 3 mixed, $1.09@1.10. 

Indianapolis—Corn prices are holding 
steady. Buying has been heavy, but so 
have the offerings. Buyers generally 
want the better grades. Quotations, 
Aug. 20: No. 3 white $1.05@1.07 bu, No. 
4 white $1.03@1.041,; No. 3 yellow $1.05 
@1.07, No. 4 yellow $1.03@1.041,; No. 3 
mixed $1.031,@1.051,, No. 4 mixed $1.01 
@1.08. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn was in brisk de- 
mand last week, with prices advancing. 
Offerings were moderate.’ Quotations, 
Aug. 20: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.24, 
@1.25% bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
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$1.2814,@1.24Y,. Kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.40 per 
100-lb sack. 

Baltimore.—Contract corn was not 
quoted, in the absence of trading last 
week. No sales were reported. Domes- 
tic No. 2 yellow corn, track, was quoted 
on Aug. 20 at $1.29 bu, or Ie up from 
the previous week. Near-by yellow cob 
was unchanged and nominal at $6.25@ 
6.50 bbl.. Corn meal was steady and 
slow at $2.65@2.90 per 100 lbs, with trib- 
utary mills still underselling the West 
and supplying the limited demand, 

Boston.—A sharp advance occurred in 
hominy feed last week. On Aug. 20 it 
was priced at $46.50 ton. Gluten feed 
was offered for October shipment at 
$39.75; gluten meal, September-October 
shipment, $50. Granulated yellow corn 
meal was firmly held at $3.30, with feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn $2.55, all in 
100-Ib bags. Whole corn for shipment 
was in fair demand. No. 2 yellow, all- 
rail, sold at $1.32@1.34 bu, and No. 8 
yellow at $1.31@1.32; lake-and-rail, No. 
2 yellow $1.30@1.32, No. 3 yellow $1.29 
@1.31. 

Buffalo.—Receipts were limited and 
demand active last week. Corn meal 
had a seasonable sale, with offerings not 
heavy. Cracked corn in fair demand. 
Quotations, Aug. 20: No. 2 yellow corn, 
$1.23 bu; corn meal, per 100 Ibs, $3.05. 

Philadelphia.—In the absence of busi- 
ness the corn market is nominal and 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods are 
in small supply, and the market rules 
steady but quiet. Quotations, Aug. 20, 
in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.40; 
pearl hominy and grits, $3.40. 

Evansville—Demand for corn is light. 
The price, however, advanced slightly 
last week. Quotations, Aug. 20: No. 2 
white, $1.04 bu; No. 3 white, $1.02. 

San. Francisco.—Corn remains strong 
and unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 19, 
basis 100 lbs: eastern No. 2 yellow, bulk, 
$2.38; Argentine, $2.45, sacked; Califor- 
nia Egyptian corn and milo $2.50 and 
$2.45, respectively, sacked; eastern No. 
2 sorghums, bulk, $2.15. 




















Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
is very firm. Production is light, and 
shipping directions are reported to be 
coming in very abundantly. Meal is 
quoted at $46.50@47 ton. The export 
market is active, the Continent doing 
most of the buying. Cake is priced at 
$42 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis -— Duluth———, 


Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 16 ..$2.33% 2.32% 2.35% 2.33% 2.35 





Aug. 17 .. 2.82% 2.31% 2.34 2.32% 2.33% 
Aug. 18 .. 2.30% 2.29% 2.32 2.80% 2.31 

Aug. 19 .. 2.28% 2.27% 2.29% 2.28 2.29% 
Aug. 20 .. 2.28 2.27 2.29% 2.28% 2.29% 
Aug. 22 .. 2.29% 2.30% 2.31% 2.30% 2.31% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to Aug. 20, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 








Minneapolis ... 8,241 10,425 2,308 2,770 
are 7,979 9,501 6,539 8,333 
Potals sscox 16,220 19,926 8,847 11,103 


Duluth—Heavy rains and low tem- 
peratures in the Northwest early last 
week caused some concern in the trade. 
However, with the forecast for clearing 
weather the Winnipeg market became 
soft under renewed selling pressure. 
Cash offerings have fallen down to a 
negligible quantity, due to low run of 
receipts. Crushers want medium and 
choice stuff, but find very little for sale. 
Elevators will take ordinary and have 
difficulty in getting anything. Basis was 
changed, Aug. 20, No. 1 spot being quoted 
September price to 2c over, an advance 
of 1c on the low end of price range. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal is a little high- 
er, and demand has improved somewhat. 
Buying is not heavy, but sufficient to 
absorb offerings. The quotation, Aug. 
20, was $47 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Crushers have shown a 
livelier interest in both cash and futures 
flaxseed markets, but speculative trade 


is quiet. The crop is late, and some of 
it at best can hardly escape frost. No. 
1 northwestern was quoted at $2.025% 
bu on Aug. 20, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. Local crushers 
report a somewhat improved demand for 
cake and meal. On Aug. 20, cake was 
quoted at $48 ton, and meal at $50. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed oil meal advanced 
50c last week, and is very firm. Closing 
quotations, Aug. 20, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$48@48.50 ton. 


Boston.—Linseed meal is dull and 
quiet. Local stocks are fair. On Aug. 
20 Buffalo shippers offered 34 per cent 
meal at $51.75@52.20 ton, and 82 per 
cent meal at $50.70@51.20, 45-day ship- 
ment, Boston points. Edgewater ship- 
pers offered 32 per cent meal at $51@ 
53, 45-day shipment, Boston points, in 
100-lb sacks. 

Buffalo.—A slight improvement in de- 
mand for linseed meal, with light sup- 
plies, made an advance possible last 
week. Quotations, Aug. 20: 34 per cent 
meal, $47.50 ton; 32 per cent, $46.50. 

Pittsburgh—Light sales of’ linseed 
meal featured the market last week. 
Stocks are moderate, while offerings are 
light. Quotation, Aug. 20, $49.70 ton. 

Toronto.—Buyers are taking their reg- 
ular quantities of linseed meal, but the 
market is not particularly active. The 
price is unchanged. Quotation, Aug. 
13: $45 ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., 
mill points. 





Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 


oF ro m—————_ 
Montreal tNew 


To— +New York Aug. Sept. Orleans 
Aberdeen ..... 26.00 29.00 33.00 **25.00 
Amsterdam ... 23.00 20.00 20.00 t723.00 
Antwerp ...... 23.00 eeee e+e tH23.00 
Avonmouth ...*25.00 19.00 23.00 **25.00 
Belfast ....... *25.00 21.00 23.00 **25.00 
Bergen ....... 30.00 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ..... 40.00 oan ean 27.00 
Bremen ....... 20.00 eee eee 1723.00 
TBPARCOL cs oscccse 25.00 19.00 23.00 **25.00 
COREE se ccsces 25.00 19.00 23.00 **25.00 
Copenhagen ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 37.00 
OOP ccccceces *25.00 31.00 33.00 **25.00 
Danzig ....... 26.00 32.00 32.00 36.00 
BREEN «:0ene ues *25.00 21.00 23.00 **25.00 
Dundee ....... 26.00 25.00 29.00 **25.00 
Genoa, Naples. 42.00 e406 cove 45.00 
Gibraltar ..... 45.00 cece cece sees 
Glasgow ...... 24.00 20.00 24.00 **25.00 
Gothenburg ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 37.00 
Hamburg .....*20.00 18.00 18.00 ¢t23.00 
MIBVEO cccsccse 40.00 aan eeee 27.00 
Helsingfors ...*32.00 32.00 $2.00 36.00 
Saar 25.00 21.00 25.00 **25.00 
MN. ‘s4-¢0200089 25.00 21.00 25.00 **25.00 
Liverpool ..... 22.00 18.00 22.00 **23.00 
London ....... 22.00 18.00 22.00 **23.00 
Londonderry ..*25.00 31.00 33.00 **25.00 
WEGIGRO cp sccce *35.00 34.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ... 22.00 18.00 22.00 **23.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 ceee cece 35.00 
Newcastle ..... 25.00 21.00 25.00 **25.00 


Oslo .ccccccces 30.00 30.00 30.00 387.00 


ay | eee 30.00 eeee eee 40.00 
Rotterdam .... 23.00 20.00 20.00 tt23.00 
Southampton ..*30.00 23.00 27.00 **25.00 
Stavanger ..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Stettin ........ *35.00 eece 6.6.0.9 43.00 
Stockholm ....*35.00 34.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Avon- 
mouth 2ic, Belfast 2ic, Cork 2ic, Dublin 
2ic, Hamburg 18-20c, Helsingfors 28c, Lon- 
donderry 21c, Malmo 33c, Southampton 26c, 
Stettin 28c, Stockholm 33c. 

**Through October, 1927. 

+Rates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

ttThrough December, 1927. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 


Philadelphia.—Offerings of oats are 
light, but trade is slow and the market 
rules weak and Ic lower. Quotations, 
Aug. 20: No. 2 white, 60@61c bu; No. 3 
white, 57@59c. 











AIRPLANE BOUGHT BY 
NASHVILLE MILL 


PURCHASE of a late model 
Waco airplane for the Liberty | 
Mills and the Ford Flour Co. is | 
| announced by C. J. Travis, man- 
| ager. The plane will be used for 

| transportation of representatives of 
the mills. Mr. Travis is an expert | 
| aviator, and will go to Troy, Ohio, | 
| to bring the plane to Nashville when | 
| it is completed. H.O. Blackwood, | 
| president, may accompany Mr. | 
| Travis on a visit to southeastern | 
| cities after the plane arrives. e 
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Milwaukee.—Rye flour is dull, and the 
only business is for small lots which 
small bakers are taking for their current 
use. Buyers are watching the new crop, 
Operators anticipate that there will be 
high prices quoted when this comes into 
the market. Quotations, Aug. 20: pure 
white $6.15@6.40 bbl, pure medium $5.70 
@5.95, and pure dark $4.25@4.75, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Minneapolis.—Strength in grain, due to 
export demand, has advanced rye flour 
prices 10@30c for the week. The spread 
in local mill prices for white has widened 
to 60c bbl. The millers who ask the 
maximum claim to be doing little busi- 
ness, but are getting a profit on any 
orders they book, and are satisfied. Ap- 
parently, there have been comparatively 
few bookings of round lots recently, 
with the possible exception of one 4,000- 
bbl lot to a big eastern bakery, buy- 
ers being dissatisfied with prices asked, 
in view of the reported large crop. Pure 
white is quoted at $4.95@5.55 bbl, in 
98-lb cotton bags, pure medium $1.75@ 
4.90, and pure dark $4@4.30, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 19,947 bbls flour, compared with 
16,595 in the previous week. 

Chicago.—The principal millers of rye 
flour are not disposed to accept offers 
below certain limits. As a result, there 
has been little business in new crop yet. 
Buyers’ ideas are that prices will work 
lower, and they are confining purchases 
to one, two and possibly three cars. The 
local output totaled 8,000 bbls, the same 
as the previous week. There was a 
wider range in prices last week, white 
being quoted, Aug. 20, at $4.85@5.20 bbl, 
jute, medium $4.65@5, and dark 4@ 
4.25. 

Duluth.—Some outside buyers, evident- 
ly in need of supplies and regarding 
present prices at about a satisfactory 
level, took hold in a moderate way. 
Others held off, expecting prices will 
drop, with increased movement of the 
new crop. Quotations, Aug. 20, f.o.b. 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.10 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $4.80; No. 3 dark, 
$3.70; No. 5 blend, $5.70; No. 8 rye, 
$4.60. 

New York.—Good sales of white rye 
flour were reported last week in several 
quarters, at prices ranging $5.35@5.50 
bbl. Quotations, Aug. 19, white patent 
grades, $5.40@5.65. 

Indianapolis.—Quotations on new rye 
flour are somewhat below those on old. 
Only scattered orders are being received, 
and the general opinion is that prices 
will decline to lower levels. White was 
quoted, Aug. 20, at $4.75@5 bbl, jute, 
medium at $4.30@4.75, and dark at $3.90 
@4.25. 

Boston.—A good demand exists for rye 
flour and rye meal, with the market 
steady. Quotations, Aug. 20: white pat- 
ent flour, $5.60@5.75 bbl; standard pat- 
ents, $5.40@5.55; rye meal, $4.75@1.85; 
dark rye, $4.85@4.90. 

Pittsburgh—A fair business was «done 
in rye flour last week, the bulk being in 
small lots. Prices were unchanged and 
firm. Shipping directions on old crop 
continued good. Quotations, Aug. 20: 
pure white, $5.50@5.75 bbl; medium, 
$4.75@5; dark, $4@4.25. 

Buffalo.—A little more demand for rye 
flour featured trading last week. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 20, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mills: 
white, $5.75@5.85 bbl; dark, $4.80@ 1.90. 

Baltimore—Rye flour has developed 
no change of consequence, notwithstand- 
ing the grain shows some improvement. 
Local buyers show no interest except on 
the breaks. Quotations, Aug. 20: pure 
white patent $5.50@5.75 bbl, and dark 
$4.10@4.35, in cotton. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for rye flour is 
slow, and there are moderate but ample 
offerings at former rates. Quotations, 
Aug. 20, in 140-lb jute sacks, $5.85@ 6.10 
for white, $5.50@5.75 for medium and 
$4.75@5.25 for dark. 


Toronto.—Rye flour has declined 50¢; . 


and on Aug. 20 the price quoted was 
$6.50 bbl, mixed cars, delivered, (n- 
tario points. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 














Arizona 
Frank Balzer, of the Barker Bakery, 
Phoenix, is installing a heavy duty three- 
speed mixer and other equipment. 


Arkansas 

C. H. Wortz has incorporated the 
Gateway Baking Co. for $75,000 to con- 
duct his new bakery at Fort Smith. 

H. C. Osborn, Fort Smith, will open a 
pranch of his wholesale flour and feed 
business at Waldron. 

Levy’s Bake Shop has been opened at 
308 East Washington Avenue, North Lit- 
tle Rock. 

California 

Cc. F. Mueller has closed the Eagle 
Rock Bakery, Colorado and Eagle Rock 
boulevards, Glendale. 

John Gustafson will open a wholesale 
bakery in the new building at Fifth and 
Swift streets, Orland. 

F. J. Johnson and Fred Lewis have 
purchased the Blue Ribbon Bakery, 
Santa Monica, from Staley Bros. 

William Sulzberger and Julius Hag 
have purchased the bakery of George 
and Margarita Zengler, 1581 Sanchez 
Street, San Francisco. 

John Breudel has purchased the Ever 
Good Bakery, 500 Haight Street, San 
Francisco, from Hans Gawellek. 

Edward F,. Scruggs has purchased a 
half interest in the City Bakery, Porter- 
ville, from E, L. Long. 

C. Fred Holmes has sold his alfalfa 
mill at Gerber to the Russell-McCauley 
Co., which will manufacture poultry feed 
and establish a feed station. 

The general store and grain warehouse 
of the Fabian-Grunauer Co., Tracy, has 
been sold to the System Sales Store. 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery has opened 
at Roseville. 

Henry B. Stuart has sold his feed and 
fuel business, 569 South Market, San 
Jose, to Harry R. Miller. 

W. Rajewski and W. Pohl have opened 
the Blue Bird Bakery, 324 Fell Street, 
San Francisco. 

T. Leonhardt has opened a bakery at 
1425 Fillmore Street, San Francisco. 

Karl Kohler has purchased the bakery 
of Walter Burkhart, Concord. 

George M. Bolles has sold his branch 
bakery, 2760 Sacramento Boulevard, Sac- 
ramento, to Mrs. Sadie Betzer. 

William E. Brown, Davis, has sold his 
bakery to A. Vienna. 

The Health Cafeteria will open its lat- 
est branch at 822 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, in the near future. Modern in- 
Stallations consist of a double deck Mid- 
dleby oven, two giant cake machines, a 
Colborne pie crust roller, new racks, 
proof boxes, and additional machinery 
to complete a first class bakery. 

The Tennant Bakery recently was 
opened by F. J. Schorle, formerly of 
Anaheim, at Newport Beach. 

The Perfect System Bakery, Floyd F. 
Chandler, proprietor, has installed addi- 
tional mixing machinery in its modern 
plant. 

Alec Strachan, proprietor of the 
American Bakery, Santa Maria, has com- 
pleted the installation of a heavy duty 
three-speed mixing machine, with moni- 
tor control. 

_ The Townsend Confectionery & Bak- 

ing Co., with a large bakery in San 

Francisco, has finished the installation 
of a mixing and beating machine in its 
new bakery department of the Los An- 
geles plant. 

The Bay City Pie Co., Santa Monica, 
has finished the installation of mixers 
and other equipment. 

John Nelson, proprietor of the Fellows 
(Cal.) Bakery, is installing a traveling 
oven and other equipment in the building 
recently constructed for his enlarged 

usiness, 

The Southern California Bakery Co., 
San Diego, Carl Winters, president, and 

arles Winters, vice president, has 

Opened its new plant in that city. 

The Mothers’ Favorite Cookie Co., 
Glendale, recently enlarged its plant and 
Installed a large scaling machine and 
other equipment. 

U. S. Griner, Long Beach, recently 


added a second story to his bakery 
plant, and installed a dough mixer, cake 
maker, and other machinery. 

H. Meyer has purchased the Peter 
Gumm_ Bakery, 3899 Twenty-fourth 
Street, San Francisco, from P. Hortzel. 

The Mission Bakery, Watsonville, was 
burned. 

Colorado 

Miss Clara Jones has opened a bakery 
at Dolores. 

Connecticut 

The New York Bakery, Inc., Water- 
bury, has filed articles of incorporation. 
The firm is capitalized at $25,000; the 
incorporateors are G. Shamus president, 
Philip Shamus treasurer, Morris Shamus 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Florida 
The Florida Flour & Feed Co. has 
opened the eighth retail store in its chain 
at Wauchula. 
Georgia 
The An-Jo Bakery Co., Inc., is now 
in its new plant at Jesup. 


Idaho 

Mrs. Bertha Lyons, Cottonwood, will 
operate a bakery in connection with the 
City Café. 

J. E. Boothe, of the Priest River 
(Idaho) Electric Bakery, has purchased 
four buildings on the corner where his 
bakery is located. 

The Rice Baking Co., a branch of a 
bakery at Wallace, Idaho, has been or- 
ganized. 

Illinois 


The bakery of Nick Kaczmarski, 1527 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, was badly dam- 
aged by fire. 

A. Bondi will open a bakery at 7418 
Madison Street, Forest Park, about 
Sept. 1. 

Kolb, Schweitzer & Smith have pur- 
chased the U. S. Bakery and the Geneseo 
(1ll.) Baking Co., and united the two as 
the Geneseo Baking Co., operating the 
U. S. Bakery as Shop No. 2. 

George H. Backs and Oliver H. Her- 
meling have purchased the bakery of 
Herman Maschhoff, Nashville. 

August Greene, 9030 Commercial Ave- 
nue, Chicago, has opened a shop, in- 
cluding in his equipment a large-size 
Middleby-Marshall oven. 

B. J. Pollmann, baker, Memphis, 
Tenn., spent several days in Chicago this 
month, accompanied by his wife, and 
returned home on Aug. 18. 

The Purity Baking Co., Decatur, IIl., 
of which G. Patten is president, is now 
operating the Wolnar Bakery, Ottawa, 
Ill. This concern now operates plants 





POOBERT BAKER, of the Baker 


Bread Co., Zanesville, Ohio, is presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bakers’ Association, and 
an energetic leader in his field of the bak- 
ing industry. 





Wallace A. MacPherson, Who Is Serving 
His Third Term as President of the 
Washington State Bakers’ Association 


at Decatur, Pana, Ottawa, and Cham- 
paign. ba 

The Boysen Baking Co., Chicago, is 
building a large addition to its plant. 
This company specializes on the restau- 
rant trade, and its business during the 
past few years, and since it became a 
part of the Midland Bakeries, Inc., has 
increased to such an extent that its old 
plant is much too small. 

J. D. Flick has purchased the Curry 
Bakery, West Main Street, Olney. 

Rolla H. Cole has purchased the Mod- 
ern Bakery, Tonica, from John H. Dra- 
her. 

Indiana 

The Brickley Bakery, Hartford, has 

installed a brick oven. 


lowa 

J. J. Zimmerman has purchased the 
bakery of A. Conlon, Ayrshire, and will 
remodel it. 

J. W. Martindale has purchased the 
Sims Bakery, Clarinda. 

O. C. Fry has sold the Mount Ayr 
(Iowa) mill to G. A. Tennant and J. 
Anderson, 

Kansas 

Jess Roberts has purchased the Sani- 
tary Electric Bakery, Chanute, from R. 
C. Tweddell. 

S. Ryan has purchased the Community 
Bakery, Overland. 

The Rhoda Bakery, 124 South Seventh 
Street, Salina, has discontinued. 

O. Bryant has purchased the Boyce 
Bakery, Sixth and Lake, Topeka. 


Kentucky 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
has increased its capitalization to $800,- 
000. 

Louisiana 

The wholesale warehouse of the Camp- 
bell Feed Co., Vinton, and a large stock 
of feed owned by the Lake Charles Feed 
Co., were destroyed by fire. 

Mother’s Favorite Bakery, Inc., is a 
new concern incorporated at New Or- 
leans, where the company is reported to 
contemplate establishing a bakery. Earl 
Divonne, New Orleans, heads the com- 


pany. 

The Frederico Macaroni Mfg. Co., New 
Orleans, will rebuild that part of the 
plant damaged recently by fire, entailing 
an outlay of $15,000. 

The Ouachita Flour & Feed Co., Mon- 
roe, has incorporated with $250,000 cap- 
ital. E. N. Faulk is one of the incor- 
porators. 

Maine 

Ernest Page and John Curry have 
opened a bakeshop and restaurant on 
Water Street, Augusta. 


Massachusetts 


J. H. Hodge has opened a bakery on 
Essex Street, Lawrence. 


Carl H. Haas, baker, Worcester, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy; 
liabilities, $2,288; assets, $650. 


Michigan 
C. M. Allen has opened the Margie 
Allen Pastry Shop, Birmingham. 
H. W. Schultz, Rogers City, has in- 
stalled another Middleby-Marshall oven, 
having enlarged his plant. 


Minnesota 

The Battle Lake (Minn.) Bakery will 
move Sept. 1 to a new location, and will 
increase its capacity by the installation 
of an oven, wrapping machine, high-speed 
bread mixer and other equipment, total 
improvement costing $4,000. 

Many improvements have been made 
to the plant of the Buffalo (Minn.) Feed 
Co. The concern contemplates adding a 
coal business. 

B. F. Christian has taken charge of 
the seed house at Pine River, and will 
deal in feeds and produce. 

The Rochester (Minn.) Bread Co., re- 
cently organized by H. S. Sanborn and 
other Mason City, Iowa, men, will build 
a modern bakery on Sixth Street S. W., 
foot of Second Avenue. The plant and 
equipment will cost approximately $125,- 
000. 


The Farmers’ Elevator, Tenney, will 
install a mill for grinding feed. 


Missouri 

J. H. Koerner and Julius Duemcke 
have opened the Columbia (Mo.) Baking 
Co. in its new plant. 

W. S. Crutchfield has reopened the 
City Bakery, Deepwater, formerly op- 
erated by Lloyd Turner. 

C. A. Seaton has reopened his bakery 
at Excelsior Springs. 

A. Martin has purchased the James- 
ae (Mo.) Bakery from W. H. Bark- 
well. 

H. J. McDill has purchased -the Lib- 
erty (Mo.) Bakery from George Erick- 
son. 

Milton Butler has purchased the South- 
side Bakery, Maryville, from Thomas A. 
Clark. 

Zimmerman’s Bakery, Mexico, will be 
fireproofed, and an automatic refrigerat- 
ing machine installed. 

L. R. Fryer has repurchased the Qual- 
ity Bakery, Nevada, from C. T. Capps. 

Herschel Baker has purchased the Ore- 
gon (Mo.) Bakery from L. E. Jackson. 

Roy Hatfield has opened a feed store 
at 1209 Main Street, Trenton. 


Montana 


T. L. Sorenson has purchased the Ham- 
ilton (Mont.) Bakery from Charles Wag- 
ner. 

Frank Zakar has purchased an inter- 
est in the National Bakery, Walkerville. 


Nebraska 


Wallace Brubaker has opened the Car- 
roll (Neb.) Bakery. 

W. O. Griffis has purchased the Sunlite 
Bakery, Kearney. 

The H. J. Hughes Co., Omaha, whole- 
sale grocer, has organized a chain of in- 
dependent retail groceries to be called 
the Red and White Stores. These stores 
will remain independent in ownership, but 
have the advantage of co-operative buy- 
ing. 

H. A. Schmidt has moved his bakery 
from Sterling to Alliance. G. W. Rouse 
has opened a bakery in Sterling in H. A. 
Schmidt’s former location. 

Zoeger’s Snow White Bakery, Walthill, 
has discontinued. 


New Jersey 


Orgel Bros., 76 Sterling Place, Eliza- 
beth, suffered fire damage when two 
store houses containing a large quantity 
of feed were destroyed. 

Albert L. Shufelt has purchased and 
rebuilt an unused bakery on East Union 
Street, Newark, opening it as the Peo- 
ple’s Bakery. 

The Grennan Baking Co. of New Jer- 
sey has been incorporated. 

The Fisher Baking Co., 254 Livingston 
Street, Newark, will erect an addition 
at 242 Livingston Street. 

The Passaic Avenue Bakery, Nutley, 
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soon will open at 680 Passaic Avenue. 

Paul Summers has bought the one- 
story brick building at 235 Waverly Av- 
enue, Newark, occupied by the Bakers’ 
Specialty Co. 

John J. Carberry’s bakery, Wharton, 
burned recently with loss estimated at 
$8,000. 

The French American Bakery will 
open at 1204 West Front Street, Plain- 
field. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. has opened 
a retail store at 715 Asbury Avenue, 
Ocean City. 

Herman Folkerts, 610 Ocean Avenue, 
Jersey City, will open a branch at 294 
Bergen Avenue. 

The Ideal Bakery, H. H. Moore, pro- 
prietor, 316 George Street, will open a 
branch on Delafield Street, New Bruns- 
wick, 

Eugene A. Liotta, L. A. Viviano and 
Anthony Viviano have purchased the 
property of the Hill Bread Co., Market 
and Fillmore streets, Newark, and will 
incorporate as the Hill Baking Co. to 
operate the business, The sale price was 
said to be $150,000. 

L. O. Lay, 107 Park Street, Montclair, 
will erect a $2,000 bakery at 127 Valley 
Road, 

New Mexico 

J. E. Pardue has installed a bakery 
in his store at Fourth and Sumner Ave- 
nue, Fort Sumner. 


New York 


Angelo Trifiatis, doing business as the 
Royal Bakery & Restaurant Co., 1796 
Westchester Avenue, New York, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, declaring 
liabilities $7,837, no assets. 

The Atlantic Warehouses, Inc. (Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.), has let a 
contract for a five-story bakery at its 
Decatur Street and Myrtle Avenue 
plant, borough of Queens. 

The Flickinger-Hudson Co., Inc., Syra- 
cuse, wholesale grocer, formerly known 
as Hudson Bros., will build a three-story 
fireproof warehouse and office building 
at Tully Street and Onondaga Creek, con- 
taining 40,000 square feet. 

Recent incorporations in New York in- 
clude the East Tremont Bakery, Bronx, 
capital stock $4,000, incorporators Aaron 
Leff, 2 West One Hundred and Eleventh 
Street, Jacob Zissu, 1084 Girard Avenue, 
Beckie Zissu, same address; the Win- 
throp Baking Co., Brooklyn, capital 
stock $15,000, incorporators Hyman 
Chitel, 881 Tiffany Street, Bronx, Wil- 
liam Fishman, 321 East One Hundred 
and First Street, Mary Siegel, 299 
Broadway; Duverney & Sons, New York, 
incorporators E, F. Duverney, 391 Cen- 
tral Park "West, H. G. ans ne i 825 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York, and 
G. E. Duverney, 3812 Forty-second 
Street, Corona; the Adwa Cafeteria, Inc., 
c/o Esther Perlmutter, 7708 Sixteenth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, capital stock $10,000; 
the Manuel Restaurant, Inc., c/o Frank 
S. Johnson, 739 Forty-second Street, 
Brooklyn, capital stock $20,000; the 
Plymouth Restaurant, Inc., c/o E. Roth- 
stein, 1979 Mapes Avenue, New York, 
capital stock $5,000; the Mandarin 
Almond Cake Co., Inc., New York, cap- 
ital stock $15,000, incorporators P. S. 
Lee, 459 West Twenty-first Street, Bing 
Pong Soo, 36 Division Street, Morris 
Rosenberg, 221 West One Hundred and 
Thirteenth Street; the Harlem Restau- 
rant Co., Inc., c/o Timothy F. Tormey, 
98 Java Street, Brooklyn, capital stock 
$10,000; the Hippe Bakery & Lunch Co., 
New York, capital stock $5,000, incor- 
porators Otto and Richard Hippe, 3336 
Decatur Avenue, Nicholas Haus, 2796 
Bainbridge Avenue, Bronx; Monroe Suc- 
cessors, Inc., c/o Blumofe & Levine, 154 
Broadway, New York, capital stock $60,- 
000; the Amalgamated Cafeteria, Inc., 
c/o Jacob Eshay, 1340 Prospect Avenue, 
New York, capital stock $10,000; the 
Burnside Avenue Doughnut Shop, Inc., 
c/o Pearl Moskowitz, 101 First Avenue, 
New York, capital stock $5,000. 

Other New York incorporations: the 
Greenwich Restaurant, Inc., c/o Gross- 
field Bros., 116 Nassau Street, New 
York, capital stock $18,000; the Bakers’ 
Co-operative, Inc., New York, capital 
stock $110,000, incorporators Albert 
Reuss, 470 Tenth Avenue, E. F. Habers- 
burger, 479 Ninth Avenue, and H. F. 
Strassburg, 535 Ninth Avenue; Allegri 
& Raffo, Inc., New York, capital stock 
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$6,000, incorporators A. P. and A. Raffo, 
4535 Park Avenue, Bronx, and David 
Eckerling, 47 East One Hundred and 
Fifth Street. 

Other New York incorporations in- 
clude Gunz’s, Inc., Yonkers, capital stock 
$10,000, incorporators Julius Reinleib, 
Benjamin Goldman and Samuel E. Le- 
vine, 291 Broadway, New York; Romm 
Bros. Baking Co., Inc., Brooklyn, capital 
stock $10,000, incorporators Morris 
Romm, 272 Boerum Street, Frank 
Romm, 482 Central Avenue, and Samuel 
Romm, 455 Bushwick Avenue; J. Tan- 
enbaum & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, capital 
stock $2,000, incorporators J. Tanen- 
baum, 1787 Stillwell Avenue, J. I. Eren- 
stoft, 4407 Sea Gate Avenue, Brooklyn, 
and R. Cahn, 1140 Ward Avenue, Bronx; 
Gruners’ Bakery, Inc., New York, in- 
corporators A. Gruner, 468 West One 
Hundred and Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, D. Fredman, 158 Magnolia Av- 
enue, Jersey City, S. Jacobson, 894 Stone 
Avenue, Brooklyn; Clark & Clark, Inc., 
New York, incorporators M. M. Hirson, 
233 Broadway, and A. A. Bertini and 
J. B. Wheeler, New York. 

The Abbott Bread Co., New York, has 
increased its capital to $50,000. 

John Forst, Floral Park, is building a 
modern wholesale and retail bakery at 
Jericho Turnpike and Willis Avenue, 
Mineola. 

Peter Roth has opened a modern re- 
tail bakery at 180 Jericho .Turnpike, 
Mineola. 

H. J. Benning, 180 Meeker Street, 
Brooklyn, is reported to have filed a 
petition in bankruptcy, listing liabilities 
at $1,090 and assets at $350. 

P. J. Cahill is now operating a bake- 
shop at 293 East Ferry Street, Buffalo. 

Hergenhans’ Bakery and Lunch Room, 
at Sutphin Boulevard and Jamaica Av- 
enue, Jamaica, is closed temporarily for 
alterations. 

A. Hausch will open a modern retail 
bakery at Second Street and Jericho 
Turnpike, New Hyde Park. 

The National Biscuit Co. will establish 
a container factory at Beacon, N. Y. 

The Dainty Bakery, Gloversville, which 
was closed on account of fire, has been 
reopened. 

A modern mixer has been installed in 
the Morse Bakery, Gloversville. 

The Vienna Bakery has been opened 
at 1901 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

H. Christensen, Nineteenth Street, 
Brooklyn, will make alterations to his 
bakeshop and store to cost about $3,500. 

H. Shornstein, 130 Steuben Street, 
Brooklyn, will make alterations to his 
bakery. 

The New Brighton Bakery has been 
opened at 17 Brighton Beach Avenue, 
Brooklyn. ; 

The National Bread Co., a subsidiary 
of the National Biscuit Co., has taken 
over the bakery of F. W. Dawdy, El- 
mira. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., will open a 
branch at 1 Continental Avenue, Forest 
Hills, another at 8142 Lefferts Avenue, 
Kew Gardens, and a third at 1218 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 

The Fairbanks Baking Co., Inc., 473 
Columbus Avenue, New York, will erect 
an extension to its branch at 688 Colum- 
bus Avenue. 

David Rosenkrantz will open a French 
pastry shop at 3197 Third Avenue, New 
York. 

The L. L. Bakery will be opened at 
1066 Winthrop Street, Brooklyn. 

The Davis Bakery and Restaurant, 
Inc., has been opened at 556 West ‘I'wo 
Hundred and Seventh Street, New York. 

E. Myrus has opened the Martha Jane 
Bake Shop, 27 Park Place, Lynbrook. 

Meyers Bros. have sold their bakery 
at Mineola to S. Wishnitzer. 

The M. & K. Construction Corpora- 
tion, New York, will erect a $10,000 
bakery at Crosby Avenue. 

The B. & B. Bakery will open at 3627 
Broadway, New York. 

The Fairbanks Baking Co., 473 Colum- 
bus Avenue, will open a branch at 982 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 

The Finnish Co-operative Trading As- 
sociation, Inc., which conducts a bakery 
at 4301 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn, con- 
templates opening one in the Bronx. 

Anderson, Kay & Anderson will open 
a bakery in Youngsville. 

Anthony Ambrogio, 336 East One 
Hundred and Fourteenth Street, New 


York, is opening another store at 1796 
Westchester Avenue, Bronx. 

J. B. Brownes, 850 West One Hundred 
and Seventy-ninth Street, New York, 
will open a bakery at 3627 Broadway. 

The Schwartz Bakery, 103 Kingsbridge 
Road, New York, will open a branch at 
2697 Webb Avenue. 

The Rialto Restaurant and Bakery, 
Hull Avenue and East Two Hundred 
and Fourth Street, New York, will move 
to 336 East Two Hundred and Fourth 
Street as soon as alterations are com- 
pleted. 

The Cortland (N. Y.) Baking Co. is 
pushing the work on its new plant. 

N. B. Hemstrought, New Hartford, 
has leased store space in the new build- 
ing at Oxford Road and Genesee Street 
and intends to open a bakery there. 


North Carolina 

The C. J. Patterson Corporation, 
Waco, plans the erection of a large bak- 
ery in that city, two stories in height 
and to cost $50,000, not including equip- 
ment. 

North Dakota 

The Maher Bakery, Park River, was 
damaged by fire. 

Ohio . 

Theodore Pemberton has opened a bak- 
ery at Delphos. 

C. F. Morgan and Carl Loughner have 
purchased the New System Bakery, 
Grant Street, Dennison, from H. J. An- 
drews. 

The City Bakery Co., South Main 
Street, Marion, has purchased the whole- 
sale business of the Marion Baking Co. 
The latter firm will continue its retail 
business. 

George Hohn, Lima, purchased the 
bakery of B. F. Sherman, Troy. O. G. 
Urson has been placed in charge of the 


business. 
Oklahoma 


Smith’s Bakery, Beaver, has moved to 
a new location. 

C. C. Lear has purchased the interest 
of his partner, Raymond Eversole, in the 
Home Bakery, Grandfield. 

Loren Allen, Hinton, has moved his 
bakery to a new location. 

W. H. Lloyd will build a bakery at 
118 North Center Street, Shawnee. 

H. B. Carson has purchased the bak- 
ery of H. E. Hanson & Son, Texhoma. 

Sims Bros. have purchased the bakery 
of Mrs. Willia Ashinhurst, Waurika. 

S. O. Hulsey has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, O. B. Trow, in the 
Home Bakery, Wetumka, and will con- 
tinue the business alone. 


Oregon 


Elmer Russell has reopened the Rus- 
sell Baking Co., Myrtle Point, in a new 
building. New equipment has been in- 
stalled. The bakery burned in May, its 
equipment being a total loss. 

R. and Royce Lockhart have reopened 
the Family Loaf Bakery, Redsport, for- 
merly managed by Bert Mays. 

William Todd has purchased the bak- 
ery of W. J. Clark, 113 East Second 
Street, The Dalles. 

The warehouse of the Gray Bros. Feed 
& Seed Co., McMinnville, was recently 
damaged $7,500 by fire. 


Pennsylvania 


The Saylor Baking Co., Tamaqua, has 
broken ground for its new baking plant, 
replacing the one which recently burned; 
$125,000 will be spent on building and 
equipment. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, West 
Chester, will be ready for opening about 
Oct. 1. 

South Dakota 


C. L. Hillyer has purchased the Huron 
(S. D.) Milling Co. property and or- 
ganized the Beadle County Grain Co, for 
the handling of all kinds of grains. 


Tennessee 
A. R. Koelz has reopened his bakery 
at Huntingdon, following its recent fire. 


Texas 


L. J. Speckles has purchased the Home 
Bake Shop, 119 West Sixth Street, Aus- 
tin, from his cousin, G. G. Speckles. 

The bakery of Raymond Hickok, Clif- 
ton, burned. 

W. H. Knott, McKinney, is building 
a larger plant for his bakery. 

The Cross Plains (Texas) Bakery 
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burned, building and contents being 
total loss. , 

W. G. Langston, Purity Bakery, 204 
West Main Street, Denison, has installed 
an oven and a wrapping machine. 

The Frank Stephens Co. Bakery, Eagle 
Lake, is being enlarged with a brick ad- 
dition, increasing its floor space one third, 

H. F. Bredthauer has opened the 
Cream Bakery, Olney. 

O. M. Craig has purchased an interest 
with H. H. Anderson in the City Bakery, 
Vernon. F 

Utah 

S. J. Bjorn is building a plant for 

the Tremonton (Utah) Bakery. 


Washington 

The City Bakery, Garfield, has been 
remodeled, combining the bakeshop and 
sales room. 

The Ideal Bakery, South Bend, suf- 
fered fire damage resulting from a )ight- 
ed cigarette thrown on its roof. 

W. H. Cross has purchased an interest 
in the Gold Crust Baking Co., E402 
Third Avenue, Spokane, and is its gen- 
eral manager. 

Conrad Nybu has purchased the R vose- 
velt Bakery, 6511 Fifteenth Avenue N, 
E., Seattle. 

Wisconsin 

Peter Brick and James Tullis have 
purchased the Purity Bakery, Fon! du 
Lac, from Leo R. Guyette. 

The Boulay Bros. Mill, Fond du Lac, 
was severely damaged by fire. 

August Schimke, New London, has 
sold the Success Bakery. 

The Matucha Bakery, Clintonville, has 
moved to a new location. 

Staley Bros. have opened a feed store 
at 200 South Front Street, La Crosse. 

The Downer Delicatessen & Bakery 
Co., Inc., Milwaukee, has been incorpo- 
rated for $20,000, by Anna Mueller, Mar- 
garet Peregrine, and Paul E. Peregrine. 

A bakery will be opened at Prescott. 

Brainerd & Pollman have opened a 
bakery at Gays Mills. 

Kurt Huebner, Cato, dealer in lumber, 
grain, feed, etc., has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, listing liabilities at $26,215, 
and assets $44,940. 

The flour and feed house of the North- 
line Elevator, Hudson, recently burned. 

The M. Holly Bakery has been opened 
at Brodhead, in the Bement Building. 
Mr. Holly has formerly conducted bak- 
eries in Rockford, Ill., and Durand. 

R. H. Oscarson will open a bakery at 
Barron. 

Wyoming 

The Wheatland (Wyo.) Roller Mills 
have been purchased from the Wheatland 
Industrial Co. by the Cheyenne Elevator 
Co., Cheyenne. 


CANADA 

G. Shouldis, of the Shouldis Bread Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., died recently. 

The Canadian School of Baking, 
Guelph, Ont., has notified the trade that 
Sept. 6 is the date set for the opening of 
its fall term. 

The new plant of Moir’s, Ltd., choco- 
late manufacturer, Halifax, N. S., will 
soon be ready for operation. 

William Patterson, Ltd., biscuit and 
candy manufacturer, Brantford, (nt. 
shows good progress in its report for the 
first six months of the year, and pay- 
ment of 7 per cent on the preferred stock 
has been authorized. This concern was 
reorganized last fall. 

The annual statement of Canadian 
Bakeries, Ltd., is expected to be issued 
shortly, and reports say will show in- 
creased earnings. This company was Or- 
ganized in 1925 to take over a number 
of baking plants throughout Canada, and 
is a large concern capable of turning out 
1,500,000 loaves of bread per week. 
is controlled by the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., which also controls the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd. 





REX BAKERY’S FLOUR EQUIPMENT 

In describing the new plant of the Rex 
Baking Co., Omaha, in the issue of The 
Northwestern Miller dated July 2/, 4 
contributor omitted to mention the fact 
that the flour handling equipment was 
supplied by the Read Machinery ©o- 
Inc., York, Pa. The outfit, which was 
unusually elaborate for a plant of this 
size; consisted of variable feed bins for 
blending purposes, storage bins, eleva- 
tors, conveyors and sifters. 
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COLLEGE IS PROPOSED 
FOR TRAINING BAKERS 


Committee Appointed to Submit Details as 
to Size of Institution and Means 
of Financing It 


Lonpon, Eno.—As an outcome of a 
resolution passed at the recent Brighton 
conference of the National Association 
of Master Bakers, Confectioners and 
Caterers, the executive committee of the 
association has appointed a special com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering 
the question of building a college for the 
training of bakers. 

The proposed college is not intended 
to supplant the National Bakery School, 
London, which has proved such a valu- 
able asset to the trade in training young 
craftsmen, and other bakery schools in 
various parts of the country, but to sup- 
ply a course of training which would be 
supplemental to that now available. 

It is estimated that at least £50,000 
will be necessary to start the project, 
and that an endowment will have to be 
provided for the yearly running ex- 
penses. 

After considerable discussion the com- 
mittee was asked to submit a detailed 
scheme on essential points as to size, type 
and capacity of the proposed building; 
to investigate and report on the possible 
co-operation of the proposed college with 
existing educational facilities; to offer 
recommendations as to ways and means 
of raising funds; also to ascertain wheth- 
er the Scottish, Irish and Empire trades 
would co-operate in the furtherance of 
the scheme. 

The idea is to have the college include 
research laboratories, library and mu- 
seum, offices of national organization, 
school for craftsmen, and any other ob- 
ject of a national character connected 
with the vocation of a baker. 





FRENCH TRADE OPPOSED TO 
RICE FLOUR IN BREADSTUFFS 


Parts, France.—The wheat growing 
and —— interests are attempting to 
trun a dead line around the 10 per cent 
rice and manioc flour content by toler- 
ance in bread making flour in France. 
This was originally intended to eke out 
a deficient home wheat crop, adding at 
least that much to the annual crop, or 
taking that much away from the short- 
age, either way one puts it. 

_ It appears that the financial economic 
interpretation of the question was gar- 
bled when the government decree was 
proclaimed. The procedure, besides eking 
out the wheat flour crop, was to avoid 
the necessity of importing that much 
more foreign wheat, which had to be 
paid for on the base of the gold dollar, 
Which was bought in turn, for the last 
two years at any rate, at rather more than 
pd present day quotation of 25 to the 
ollar. 

_ What was ignored completely was that, 
in spite of trading with French colonies 
Instead of a foreign country for this 10 
per cent ingredient, and thus keeping the 
cash at home, at least in the family, the 
Indo-China rice grower and _ shipper 
deals only on the basis of the gold 
valued piastre and sells at the world 
market price for gold. He is not likely 
to cut his prices to paper values when 
the piastre is valued at 12.50 francs, just 
for the sake of being patriotic. It has 
taken nearly two years for the agitation 
to shape itself up and the anomalies of 
the situation to become apparent. 

_ The French baking industry has also 
lined up and wants only to knead the 
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BAKERY exhibition was recently held at Dordrecht, near Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, at which Hatenboer & Verhoeff, flour importers of Rotterdam, had 


an attractive stand, shown above. 


First prize was awarded to this display, 


which was adjudged the best and most attractively arranged stand. The exhibi- 
tion was largely attended and the exhibitors hope that the publicity will bring 


them increased business. 








dough of wheat or rye, demanding that 
the*taux d’extraction be reduced to what 
it was before the war. 





CHEAP OFFERS TO IRELAND 
MADE BY ENGLISH MILLS 


Betrast, IreELAND.—A disturbing fea- 
ture of the Belfast market is the low 
prices accepted by English and Scotch 
mills, especially the former, for delivery 
up to March, 1928. 

It is reported that one sale has been 
made of what the English miller de- 
scribes as a “top Manitoba patent,” for 
delivery October to March, at 45s per 
280 lbs, delivered to the north of Ireland, 
a price with which importers of Cana- 
dian flour are utterly unable to com- 
pete. It was thought that, with the sus- 
pension of the price conference of Cana- 
dian mills, the importers would have been 
better able to compete with English and 
Scotch millers, but even the cheapest of- 
fers do not come near the low figures 
which the former are willing to accept. 

On the west coast of Ireland, from 
Londonderry down to Sligo, the English 
mills have been selling at 42s, delivered 
to outside districts, so it can easily be 
seen that the position of importers is 
rather hopeless at present. They point 
out that wheat cannot be bought to make 
the flour at the price, and they can only 
assume that English mills are gambling 
on.a decline in the market. It is report- 
ed from Londonderry alone that over 
7,000 tons flour have been booked at 42 
@48s, delivered, November to March. 





PRICE OF BREAD IN BELFAST 


Betrast, Iretanp.—There has_ been 
considerable correspondence in the Bel- 
fast daily press regarding the price of 
bread, which is considered too high at 
10%2d per 4-lb loaf. These outbursts 


occur from time to time, but are like 
little ripples on the stream, which runs 
on undisturbed. The price of bread in 
Ireland has remained on the same level 
for many months, with small variations 
locally or on large contracts for hospitals 


and other institutions, and there seems 
no prospect of any immediate change. 





STUDENT REAPERS 

Lonpon, Ena.—It is reported in the 
London Times that a large party of Eng- 
lish and Scottish university students has 
left for Canada to assist in gathering in 
the wheat crop on the western farms. 
This is the second contingent, the first 
group having left early in July to assist 
in harvesting the Ontario crops. The 
movement originated last year, when a 
successful students’ harvesting tour was 
organized by the Wye Agricultural Col- 
lege. 








BAKERY EXHIBITION 
TO BE HELD SEPT. 3-9 


Bread Making Competition Feature—Exhib- 
its to Be Mostly of Confectionery, Bak- 
ery Machinery and Supplies 


Lonpon, Eno.—The annual interna- 
tional bakery exhibition for bakers, con- 
fectioners and allied traders will be held 
at the Agricultural Hall, London, Sept. 
3-9. 

Most of the space available has al- 
ready been allocated, and the exhibition, 
which is the thirty-first of its kind, ap- 
pears to be as popular as ever with the 
trade. In former years British millers 
used to have large and attractive stands 
at this exhibition, but most of them have 
now withdrawn and the exhibits consist 
mostly of confectionery, bakery machin- 
ery and bakery supplies. One of the 
features of the exhibition is the bread 
making competitions, for which large 
prizes are offered by various organiza- 
tions and private firms. 

This year the Australian mill owners’ 
associations are offering a challenge cup 
worth £52 10s and a silver replica for the 
best commercial tin and Coburg loaf 
made from flour milled in Australia. 
The source from which the flour was ob- 
tained, and also the brand, must be stat- 
ed on the entry form. The cup is held 
for 12 months or less, at the discretion 
of the associations, subject to the holder 
entering into a bond for the return of 
the trophy. This is the only competi- 
tion for imported flour, and it is regret- 
table that America and Canada are not 
represented. 





Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


7-—— Week ending——, 
From— July 29 July 22 July 28 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
PX | Pee 7,498 1,375 500 
POD cecccececeve eee ees aes 
Canada—Atlantic .... 5,238 750 543 
POOH cercsccveves eee TT eae 
AUWUStTPONE oscccscccess 10,957 748 34,824 
BUMOGTIE. ccccscecess > ee sas 7,139 
eee can 1,572 eee 
COGSEWIRS cecseccsess 2,120 6,576 








Wheat Politics in France 
By Francis Miltoun 


HEAT politics in France have not 

played their part in the efficient 

and effective manner by which 
they have added so much to the economic 
prosperity of Italy by the dictatorial de- 
cree of Premier Mussolini which com- 
manded the farmer to grow more wheat. 
In France there have been no commands, 
no bonuses granted for an intensively 
produced crop; indeed, the farmer has 
been encouraged to speculate rather than 
turn in his crop at a figure which would 
give him a living wage and still reduce 
the cost of bread to the worker in the 
towns. 

Both France and Italy, as well as the 
representatives of 45 other nations, sat 
in at the first International Economic 
Conference at Geneva a few weeks ago, 
and one and all agreed that agriculture 
was the occupation of the majority of 
the world’s workers and that its prod- 
ucts represented by far the bulk of those 
produced by human labor. The final 
loud pedaling was to the effect that the 
quantity of foodstuffs and raw materials 
produced by agriculture is the factor 
which determines the maximum limit of 


industrial development. France and 
Italy, and some others, being as well in- 
dustrial as agricultural countries, are 
tackling the subject from different view- 
points. 

In Italy it has been a policy of a stead- 
ily increasing wheat crop, while in 
France, under the guise of “protecting” 
the farmer by a high tariff, he has been 
encouraged to inflate his prices and con- 
siderably reduce his acreage. The mass 
has suffered, but the farmer has had his, 
and the middleman his, and the miller 
his. The short crop means increased im- 
ports, in spite of the now current duty 
of 35 francs per 100 kilos,—and the con- 
sumer pays. 

Monsieur Queuille, the French minis- 
ter of agriculture, in a recent speech at 
Strasbourg, stated unequivocally that 
home growers of wheat would profit 
from present conditions, though it was 
likely also that importers would bring in 
appreciable quantities from outside in 
an effort to break the French home mar- 
ket price. Ergo, it is admitted that 
wheat culture is not economically con- 
ducted in France, as it entailed short 
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crops, low return per acre, and expen- 
sive methods employed for gathering and 
marketing. 

The gentleman in question suggested 
that wheat import for France was an af- 
fair of speculators, though they might 
take advantage of a legitimate economic 
and trade demand which the home grown 
product was unable to satisfy. The 
home grower, however, was to be satis- 
fied in that he was “protected,” hence 
every one should be satisfied. The dic- 
tatorship of Mussolini in Italy has 
brought about a much more favorable 
state of affairs; he at least has favored 
no one class, not even in taxation. 
France, on the other hand, on the basis 
of an income of $2,000, taxes the busi- 
ness man $200 and the farmer $100. 

In fine, the encouragement granted the 
French farmer with respect to all, or 
most, of his activities is a trump card in 
the game of politics—a general election 
not being far off, and owing to the new 
election laws, by which a redistribution 
of election districts has been laid out, 
the farmer vote is to become more pow- 
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erful than ever, to say nothing of the 
fact that the redistricting brings some 
40 odd new deputies into the ring. 

It was suggested that the wheat farm- 
er might consider his position secure, in 
spite of imports from abroad, in spite 
of their superior milling qualities and in 
spite of their lower price. Naturally, 
the French farmer lies back and re- 
joices. He gets his, at any rate, and 
does not have to work as hard as he 
would if he had put increased acreage 
into the ground and bought American 
farm machinery to do the work instead 
of salting down his profits in the tradi- 
tional woolen stocking, a procedure 
which has not died out since the war. 

The minister of agriculture did, how- 
ever, call the attention of the wheat farm- 
er to the necessity of the use of selected 
seed wheat for the improving of crop 
quality and quantity, and to the organiz- 
ing of a co-operative effort toward the 
suppression of plant maladies and para- 
sites which were supposed to be ravaging 
French field crops te the value of 5,000,- 
000 francs a year. 








“Nick” Home from His Travels 





The Northwestern Miller’s Business Manager Writes “Finis” to 
His Chapters on European Customs, Manners and Affairs 


New York, Aug. 9, 1927. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 

Gentlemen: Here we are again, back 
on American soil. Had a good time, but 
glad to be home. Trips abroad make one 
more satisfied with what one has here. 
Straying from the fold is all right for a 
change, but after all there is no place 
like home. I saw a lot of “Weary Wil- 
lies” in Europe who looked as if they’d 
like to be home, too. 

After a month or so you get awfully 
fed up on dipping your hand into your 
pocket so often. If not tipping, then it’s 
buying some fool thing for some one at 
home about whom you do not care one 
tuppeny damn. Why should you buy for 
others just because you go to a foreign 
country? The expense of the trip is bad 
enough, anyway, without adding to it 
unnecessarily. ‘Then there’s the darned 
fool habit of sending postal cards—why? 
It stamps you as a “jay bird” on his first 
trip, to say nothing of the expense and 
trouble. 

As usual, the ship was fine, service ex- 
cellent, and we sat at the captain’s table, 
which is an honor, of course. The gen- 
tleman in gold lace was Captain Berry. 
Sea was choppy at times, but the Celtic 
rode it well. Scarcely any one “laid out” 
even temporarily. Champagne is an ex- 
cellent preventive. I prescribe it, but 
don’t buy it. 

Just as I surmised, the customs officials 
went through everything, squeezing this 
and shaking out that—mostly _ soiled 
clothes, however. It is rather annoying 
to watch a customs officer in New York 
humiliating American citizens by their 
going through everything—suit cases, 
bags—and they even insisted on prying 
open a wooden box containing a cake 
sent me on the ship by George Baine, 
baker, Belfast. I asked the customs of- 
ficer to spare this, as if opened it would 
have to be nailed up again; told him who 
I was, what the contents of the box 
were, then as a last resort played my 
ace of trumps by presenting my business 
card, and after a hurried glance at it, 
he said, “We'll open it.” After that I 
got just as funny as he was. Digging 
deep in the Old Kit Bag he came across 
something heavy and hard, rolled up in a 
union suit belonging to a nonmember. 
I said, “Be careful you do not spill it.” 
Ah! he unrolled it carefully—a flatiron, 
and cord attached. That disappointed 
him, and I began to feel sorry for the 
poor fellow, for it happens that they look 
for booze. If I had any I wouldn’t give 
them a drop. They should buy their 
own, like all other decent Americans! 
I don’t see why we should keep the whole 
customs department in liquor. 

As I said before, it’s nice to go abroad 
and nice to get back to a little ice water 
served without your asking for it. In 
several places in Europe the. waiters pre- 
tended they had never heard of water 
except for washing purposes, and after 
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looking them over, I wondered if they 
had ever heard of it at all. Joking 
apart, though, a nice glass of cold water 
is good with your meals, and at other 
times, of course. There is no doubt we 
have a lot of nice things over here which 
you do not realize until you go away. 
And they, in turn, have it on us in many 
ways. They do many things nicer than 
we do. 

There is one thing they haven’t in their 
hotels, however, and that is a hook on 
which to hang your razor strop. It 
strikes me that Europeans feature this 
annoyance. They love to see you suf- 
fer, not only in watching your face when 
you try to figure up your bill, which oc- 
casionally is correct, but in depriving you 
of such a thing as a hook, simple in ap- 
pearance, but of great value each morn- 
ing when one wants to shave. 

I inquired of several men what they 
did. A few of them looked at me as if 
I were an ass. Others said, “Oh! Any- 
where!” Another man said he hadn’t 
given it much thought. It doesn’t need 
“much” thought, so I thought that rather 
silly, but it did not answer my question. 
I asked Raikes about it, and he said 
that he had wondered why they did not 
put up a hook somewhere in the room. 
That was about the most intelligent re- 
mark on the subject, but it did not give 
me the information I asked for. 

It is a pathetic spectacle to watch a 
man wandering around a “one-night 
stand” room with his razor strop, trying 
to hang it somewhere, and his razor in 
the other hand. If he is fortunate in 
having a metal bed with knobs, then his 
trouble is ended until the next town, but 
European bedsteads are of unknown age, 
before metal was discovered, made of 
heavy dark wood with, positively, no 
knobs. 

Of course there is the wardrobe, with 
full length mirrors on its doors which 
have “near” knobs, as it were. I tried 
that scheme, but the door invariably 
opens when you are getting in your fine 
licks, and you cut your hand. Another 
thing against the life-sized mirror is that 
you are shocked when you see yourself, 
for mirrors don’t lie, and you start out 
the day wrong. The only passable ap- 
pearance a man makes when over 50 is 


when his hair is brushed, if he has any, 
and he has a collar and tie on, but shav- 
ing has to be done before that. I mean 
before he brushes his hair, not before 
he is 50. 

The door knob is not bad, but you have 
to strop your razor when on your knees, 
in which position I’ve had very little 
practice. Then some one is liable to walk 
in on you. In the absence of bedpost 
knob, the wardrobe is recommended, if 
you can stand seeing yourself in the 
mirror. 

Have you ever seen an English ward- 
robe? Well, then you missed a treat. 
It is a tremendous piece of furniture 
that has to be built before the house is 
planned, for you cannot possibly get it 
in a room after the door has been hung. 
When contemplating building a house, 
you first get your wardrobes built, then 
build the rooms around them. After 
that, the house is erected. How is it 
done? I don’t know, but I’ve laid in bed 
watching a wardrobe by the hour, and 
concluded that as the only solution. 

Mind you, the wardrobe is a most use- 
ful piece of furniture, for there are no 
closets in bedrooms, but the old wardrobe 
is a glutton for clothes, provided your 
wife allows you half, which you do not 
get, although making that verbal agree- 
ment when .unpacking the trash which 
should have been left at home, for in- 
stance, a pair of field glasses which you 
do not have at hand when urgently need- 
ed, and an electric flatiron for pressing 
out dresses. The scheme of doing a little 
pressing on the sly is good, if the current 
would but come through the cord, but it 
doesn’t, as it has the reverse effect on 
American irons by blowing out the fuses 
and leaving you in the dark. I could ex- 
plain the reason for all this if I under- 
stood electricity, but that is one of the 
many subjects about which I know noth- 
ing. 

Another little word of warning. Nev- 
er order coffee in Great Britain. Order 
tea. And the order should be reversed 
in America. Britons can do many things 
exceedingly well, but they cannot make 
coffee for the American palate. It lacks 
the taste of coffee, and many Americans 
suffer for the want of it instead of or- 
dering the next best thing. Another 
word. Don’t order ice. Accustom your- 
self to lukewarm things. You get used 
to them by the time you leave for home, 
and it gives you something to talk about. 
The talking should be done after you 
get home, and net in Great Britain where 
such criticism is resented by such rude 
remarks, as, “Well, we haven’t any ice, 
neither have we prohibition,” which pithy 
remark holds you until you think up an- 
other. 

Oh, by the way, the brewers have dis- 
covered something new since I was there 
last. It’s called barley wine, which isn’t 
a wine at all. It is the strongest ale 
brewed, and put up in capsule form, or 
rather in a very small bottle, looking 
hardly big enough to have left its moth- 
er. It’s a charming drink, and if I 
brewed it I’d have put on its label as a 
warning, “One drop on a piece of sugar 
will make an elephant sleep.” I can 
vouch for its power as a sedative, and I 
think that, under the influence of one 
bottle, I gave Raikes a five-pound note. 
He said I didn’t. I’m out five, anyway, 
and he was the only one present. 

I hope you will not think me too vul- 
gar if I refer again to the spirit that 
cheers, and which we cannot get without 
committing a grievous sin. This time it 
is a wine—“Old Brown Sherry.” I be- 
lieve the Raikes family did, or do, hold 
shares in the foundry in which it is 
made, as he invariably takes our visiting 
friends in the trade to a fine old hostelry 
about two blocks from our office, and 
there starts them off with a large glass 
of that potent wine. I will give Raikes 
credit, however, that he always warns 
them against taking more than one, if 
they have anything “special” on that 
afternoon. His warning is, perhaps, a 
little feeble, but he warns them, never- 
theless, and then after a luncheon of 
boiled turbot, which must be eaten skin 
and all, except the bones, they feel at 
peace with the world, and seek an easy 
chair in which to take a nap. 

I believe I refrained from mentioning 
“rain” in my previous letters, as I want- 
ed to give it a chance to clear up and 
make good, for at least one 24-hour 
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stretch, but it couldn’t. make the grade, 
It almost did it one day, but toward the 
end the heavens wept copiously for a 
full hour. After that it just settled 
down to rain every day, making no bones 
about it, and when the sun came out, as 
it did between what the natives calied 
showers, every one remarked how nice it 
was to feel the sun, but before they had 
really finished enthusing, it rained again, 
just to teach them not to boast. Rain is 
a great joy killer, and something should 
be done about it. As a last resort, | 
think T’ll write to the Times. 

While in Great Britain I learned to 
tap the barometer as if to the manner 
born. When a boy, I first saw my fa- 
ther do it, and then other aged persons 
did the same thing, and now that I've 
reached that stage, I tap, and remark that 
it is going up or down. I haven't the 
faintest idea what up or down means! 
I understand a thermometer doing the 
up and down act, but a barometer’s face 
is round. Every hotel and alleged pleas- 
ure resort has one, and when the patients 
have nothing else to do, which is ost 
of the time, they tap the baromete,. [ 
suppose I could have found out by ask- 
ing some learned person what it was all 
about, but I hadn’t the nerve to amit 
my ignorance. Think I'll write to Raikes, 
as he told me he knew everything. 

By the way, I mustn’t forget to ten- 
tion motor traffic and what not—“W hat 
not” meaning all other vehicles and 
things which prowl along, getting in the 
motorist’s way and getting sworn at. In- 
stead of driving on the right, as we do, 
the Britisher uses the lefthand side of 
the road, cuts in and out, right and left, 
down the center, swing to your partner, 
or any old thing he or she wishes to do, 
regardless of speed, splashing pecles- 
trians, past tram cars and busses, w)icre 
people are trying to get on, doing just 
the reverse of what we have to do. Not 
a word from a policeman; he merely 
smiles and salutes, and seems to enjoy 
the fun. 

There is no one man in Minneapolis 
who could possibly earn enough to pay 
the fines which would be imposed on him 
if he attempted to do the things they do 
in London in one day. Neither coul« he 
live long enough to serve his jail sen- 
tences. You are supposed to drive on 
the left, but if you fancy the other side, 
it seems all right except for the abuse 
of the “passers-by” who gently but firm- 
ly shout what sounded like “hog.” I'm 
probably mistaken, as such roughness is 
too American. 

My advice, after making three trips to 
Europe in the last 14 years, is to travel 
as light as possible. Never take a trunk 
unless you wish to settle down in one 
place—then don’t take it. A man needs 
but two good-sized suitcases, and your 
wife no more than six, but don’t let her 
take them, as they are never used but 
are kept in hotel storerooms down in the 
basement. Don’t buy a lot of truck be- 
fore you leave. What’s good enoug!i in 
your own home town is good enougl: for 
any place on earth. No well-bred Euro- 
pean pays any attention to dressing, «nd 
is never conspicuous, so why try to heat 
the game, when the other fellow has had 
more experience than you’ve had? An 
American should not be dressed so as to 
advertise the fact that he is an Ameri- 
can. He should be dressed as a cos:n0- 
politan or mine-run gentleman, a it 
were; in other words, just go as you “gol 
durn are.” 

One gets a good kick out of making 4 
list of what one wishes to take. Do ‘ if 
it pleases you, but light your pipe with 
it the next day. Just go to the old closet, 
take out your clothes, the same as if £0- 
ing to a millers’ convention before the 
alleged eighteenth amendment came into 
vogue. Have you noticed the conven ion 
attendance has fallen off? Oh, well- ll 
see you at the end of the week in Minne- 
apolis, a town containing more Sca idi- 
navians than Scandinavia, and they mike 
good citizens. None better. 

See you later, and may the Lord tem- 
per the winds for the shorn lamb. 


W. C. Nicnot>. 





The average yield per acre of wheat 
in the United States in 1926 was 1|4.! 
bus, about one seventh more than in the 
previous year and more than in any re- 
cent year with the exception of 1924. 
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AH! THE MILLING TOUCH 


I’ve kept that schoolgirl complexion, 
I’ve walked a mile for a smoke; 

I’ve asked the man who owns one 
And he tells me it keeps him broke. 


I know that a child can play it, 
To guard the danger line I try. 
I know when it’s time to retire, 
And I’ve heard that they satisfy. 


But there’s one thing that keeps me 
guessing, 
No matter how hard I strive; 
I'd like to know just whether or not 
I'm the one out of four or five. 
—Daily Newspaper. 


When better automobiles are built 

No metal can touch you, I ’low; 

Bui this hokuwm must come to an end 

some way 

Eventually, why not now? 

HM. ff... ¥. 
* 7 

Litile Girl (rushing into drug store): 
“I want a bottle of pink dye.” 

Druggist: “For cotton or for woolen 
goods ?” 

Little Girl: “No, for mother’s stom- 
ach. ‘The doctor said she must diet, and 
she wants a nice bright color.”—Un- 
known. 

* *” 

Asked to tell of his courtship and mar- 
riage, a New York man said: “Well, I 
just sobered up and there she was.”— 
American Ace. 

* * 
BEER 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, despite 
his defeat in a recent debate, is still op- 
posed to prohibition. He said at a 
luncheon in New York: 

“My views were not changed by my 
defeat. They still correspond with 
Hodge’s. 

“Hodge, an English farm hand, said 
to an English prohibitionist one night: 

“*Yes, sir, whisky’s a curse. I know 
it. That’s why I only drink beer.’ 

“‘My goodness gracious! said the pro- 
hibitionist. ‘But beer’s a curse, too.’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Hodge, ‘but it’s a 
harmless kind of curse, like ‘My good- 
ness gracious !’ ” 

* * 


Musical Host (approaching piano): 
“What do you say to a little Grieg be- 
fore dinner?” 

Unmusical Guest: “Ah, now you're 
talking! Just a very small glass for 
me!’—Wall Street Journal, 

* * 
BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 


“Don’t you think, doctor, you rather 
overcharged for attending Jimmy when 
he had the measles?” 

“You must remember, Mrs. Browne, 
that includes 22 visits.” 

“Yes, but you forget that he infected 
the whole school.”—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 


UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


Judge Ganglion: “What’s this piece 
of protoplasm charged with now?” 
White Corpuscle: “He crossed a main 
artery without observing the ‘Stop’ sign, 
Your Honor.” 
Judge Ganglion: “Put him back in a 
cell !"—Life. 
* * 
Gertie: “Gee, I’m out o’ luck; I’ve 
lost my compact.” 
Flo: “Here, use mine.” 
_. Gertie: “But I had my bathing suit in 
it "Judge. 
* * 
Modernist: “In this painting, beloved, 
I have laid bare my innermost soul.” 
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Fiancee (thoughtfully): “Tell me, 
Klodmir, don’t you think we’d better 
break off our engagement?”—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


* * 
FAME! 
“See that fellow over there? That’s 
Lindbergh.” 
“Let’s see—when was it he swam the 
English channel?”—Judge. 
*” . 
“I’m glad I wasn’t born in Venice.” 
“Why?” 
“Because I don’t know any Italian.”— 
Sondagsnisse-Strix (Stockholm). 





June Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of June, 1927, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
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eee 138 
pe errr | ee A ee oe? ee 
British Gutama ..  .eess  — sscees 500 
Duteh Gulane ... 0  -s00.  avcees 235 
Venezuela ....... > DS nee 200 
Philippine Islds... 2 ee vese Bowe ss 

Totals .scveses 1,186,299 3,570,832 1,462,101 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display”’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED CHEMIST TO 
take charge of an Ohio mill laboratory; 
must understand grading of grain. Ad- 
dress 1294, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED CHEMIST ON HARD AND 
soft wheat flours would consider connec- 
tion with mill manufacturing quality prod- 
ucts. Address 1276, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS OILER IN ANY SIZE MILL; I AM A 
married man 26 years old; nine years’ 
experience in mills in Germany; been in 
this country four years. Joseph Deiss, 71 
Winifred St., St. Paul, Minn. 








WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH PARTIES 
who are in need of first class miller; 
would take charge of small mill or would 
work as second in large mill. Address 
1295, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED HARD AND SOFT 
wheat flour salesman, acquainted in cen- 
tral and southwestern states, would like 
position Sept. 1; referenges and bond. Ad- 
dress 516, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF MILL 
of 100 bbls capacity or up, or assistant in 
larger plant; any state; experienced in 
modern country mills; good references and 
qualifications; married. Thomas McEl- 
veen, box 72, Shafer, Minn, 

AS HEAD MILLER OR SECOND MILLER 
in large or small mill; can put mill in 
shape to get good results; 20 years’ ex- 
perience in hard and soft wheat mills; 
have good knowledge of cereal chemistry. 
Address 1300, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Life-time practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat, in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; 
capable of making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references; age 36. 
Address 1285, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WELL-KNOWN AND SUCCESSFUL FLOUR 
salesman wishes to make a change; have 
had 18 years’ selling experience in the 
Pennsylvania territory; will be glad to 
hear from any northwestern or southwest- 
ern mill which has a reputation for mill- 
ing a quality flour. Address 1296, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 3,000 bbls capacity; 
30 years’ experience, with one company 
18 years; understand both hard and soft 
wheat milling, also millwright work; best 
of references as to character and ability; 
if your mill is not working satisfactorily, 
can put it in condition where it will do 
first class work; I specialize on remodel- 
ing; position east of the Mississippi River 
preferred. Address 1262, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


767 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE WISHES 
to make connection with aggressive Kan- 
sas mill which wants live representative 
in southern California; experienced flour 
salesman; can produce. Address 518, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS SALES EXECUTIVE OR MANAGER— 
wide experience as manager hard and 
soft wheat mills, blending, cereals, mixed 
feeds, etc; broad technical knowledge with 
processes for improving baking qualities; 
consistent record of remarkable sales in- 
creases; creative and aggressive. Address 
1297, “Executive,”’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—NEATLY EQUIPPED COUN- 
try feed mill located in fine farming com- 
munity, making specialty of chicken and 
hog feeds, handling flour and millfeed in 
car lots; town of 1,500 with fine school; 
sidetrack at door, property all clear; no 
trades considered. Address 1302, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE FOURTH INTEREST IN 
thoroughly modern mill, fully equipped 
for mixed car—soft wheat flour, table 
meal and feeds—manufacture, with total 
capacity of 10 cars daily; well located 
and enjoying splendid established trade; 
shipped approximately 1,000 cars past year 
with net earnings on capital stock of 35 
per cent; business can easily be doubled; 
party buying might secure controlling in- 
terest or management if qualified. For 
further particulars address ‘“‘T,”’ 1288, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—TWO NORDYKE & MARMON 
self-balancing square sifters; four sections, 
17 sieves deep, late style, never been used; 
two 32x8 Nordyke & Marmon centrifugal 
reels; bargain for quick sale. Write or 
wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—USED LABORATORY EQUIP- 
ment and experimental mill. C. H. Craw- 
ford, Galesville, Wis. 





W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed —Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





See the new 
cylinder truck 
GRAHAM BROTHERS 


TWO TON HEAVY DUTY 


FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION BRAKES(:2s252) 











4 ° Five Letter 
Riverside Code *x:.isien 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S A. 


























consideration. 




















764 W. Adams Street 


Branch Office and Factory 
at St. Louis, Mo. 





Middleby-Marshall Ovens perform 
with absolute uniformity from day 
to day, and because of this impor- 
tant fact there is always that certain 
quality of perfect baked goods. 
They have a record worthy of your 


Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. 























CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address all Correspondence to 
Main Office at Chicago. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 








The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 


and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO., 


Established 1855 


ALTON, ILL. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


RADIUM FLOUR 


GIVING REAL SATISFACTION TO AN INCREASING 
NUMBER OF BAKERS EVERY 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 














EsTaBLISHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NASHVILLE, ILL. 





Established 1878 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 


Exporters 
Always open for new 


foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. 








St. Mary’s Mill Co. 


ST. MARY'S, MO. 
Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
“ORRIS” “TORAY” 














Scott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


ANNAN-BURG 


GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











“Omega” “White Ring” 


Products of Pure Soft Wheat 
Both Plain and Self-Rising 
H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily 


MONROE MILLING CO. 
SILVER FOX WATERLOO, ILL. 


ite toe 
Soft Wheat apacity, 
Both plain and 1,000 bbls. 


Self-Rising Elevator Cap., 350,000 bus, 











Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 


Correspondence 
Solicited 





HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 


Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL, 


Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 








Baur Flour Mills Co. 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 
ROMEO PATENT 
“You'll Lovit”’ 

Established 1870 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. sr. routs, mo. 
Monitor Patent 


Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 














Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 


Flour. PACIFIC, MISSOURI 





PURIN 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR * 
“THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = 


ITE RALSTON PURINACO.. ST. LOUIS 








Hezel Milling Company 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 





AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard eat Flour 
Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: ‘‘AvisTocK” ILLINOIS 











APPROVED! 


The miller approves the clean, sanitary, 
snow-white appearance of Raymond 
Rope Paper Bags, which makes so many 
friends for his flour. The housewife, 
too, approves Raymond Rope Paper 
Bags, and their sale increases from 


month to month. 


3 +s 


‘ap er: Bags : 


VIVISIDAPIISISIVISISFIVISIVIFTT 


The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Boston 
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LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN 







































WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 





GLOBE MILLING Co. NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS Co. 


;: NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
: “WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 














Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


EARCHLIGHT “ROCK RIVER RYE” 





. FLOUR All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
An excellent Economical bread producing FRANK H. BLopGetrt, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
flour—only the highest grade Hard Spring Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 
wheat used—always uniform— gives the The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 


bread a fine flavor. 








Cable Address: e . e 7 
«_ owEaroL Wisconsin Milling Company 
‘Millers’ and Riverside Menomonie, Wisconsin 





WISCONSIN’S 


LARGE WATER POWER EXCLUSIVE 





Cream of Wheat Flour RYE FLOUR MILL 
always uniform; always the best at a WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO., Weyauwega, Wis. 
fair price. We want some live buyers ‘““WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 





who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 









































ev Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations HIGHEST QUALITY 
sent on request Let Us Send You Samples 
H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. Calcyanide System of ail on hl REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. Flour Mill Fumigation . GALESVILLE, WIS. 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
estan | | an SttTANRE COMET, 
Correspondence desi with reliable buyers ard of Trade g., Kansas y, Mo. 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE 





Pure Rye Flour jyorxe8 Fisher & Fallgatter, "47°" EXCHANGE 


high-grade Wis. 
pure winter rye flour. Ask for sample and quotations A ” ‘ 7 

Offers those interested in trading in Domestic or Bonded 
wheat its carefully constructed business machinery and 














RIVERSIDE CODE Per Copy, $12.50. the protection assured by its sixty years of trade prestige. 
FIVE LETTER REVISION For sale by all its branches and by A book of rules will be sent on request. 
Issued in 1923 - 
The Northwestern Miller ; Address: W. C. ROSSMAN, Secretary. 
Discount for quantities Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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“GOLDEN LINK” 


Special Patent 


“QUALITY LOAF” 


Standard Patent 


Excel Because They Spell Success 


Excellent in Color, Texture, Volume and Absorption 


These Strong, Glutinous, Uniform Grades of Flour Contain 
All the Good Qualities of Any Flour, Regardless of Price 


Personal Effort Directed in Filling 
All Baking Requirements 


Mills: Graceville, Minn, BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oakes, North Dakota MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















‘Dendy Dongh “Madelia’s Superlative 
Cflour Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 


A new flour for 
the baker who Guaranteed to Satisfy 
wants the best. 


CLARO MILLING COMPANY mvadetia, Mis. NORTHLAND MILLING CO. 


Daily Capacity i " ‘ 
510 Seourity Bldg.,. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1200 Barzels Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





























THe HiGHEstT PrRicED FLouR IN AMERICA AND WormTH ALL IT Costs 


Ning Midas SLCULL 
Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. mmearous 
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SVERLASIINGLY, 


GE ONE, AO cant 
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THREE JO’S ate { 
High Quality for Family Use. 


“Diamond Jo” 


Strong, Big Yield ¢ 
Bakers’ Flour. 





Milled to meet the demands of the trade—sure winners for 


the dealer, business builders for the baker, and most satis- “Little Jo” 


factory for the housewife taking pride in culinary results. Choice Flour for Domestic 
and Export Trade. 








al 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL Co. 
WABASHA, MINN., U.S.A. 


J.G. LAWRENCE, PRESIDENT W. B. WEBB, Vick PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 











“By the authority of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress I command 
you to surrender.’’ These were the memorable words addressed to the English 
Commander at Ticonderoga by Colonel Ethan Allen of the Green Mountain Boys. 


Mother Hubbard 


FLOUR 


“Worth the Difference 


HUBBARD | Ethan Allen Flour 
M | L * | N G is the result of a determination to make a 


flour which more than satisfies the baker. 


COM PAN Y | His bread surpasses the loaves of his com- 


petitors and he skims the cream of the trade. 


Mankato, Minn. 








WELLS FLOUR MILLS 


WELLS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 











Gorner Stone a 


occupies a permanent place in the high estimate in which 
Minnesota flours are held. 


We are proud that patrons say, ‘“Always Dependable.”’ 


Our other brands have patrons L A GR ANGE MILLS 


who appreciate their qualities 


Sor their particular product. RED WING MINNESOTA 
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Successors to Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
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AKING customers away from competitors is expen- 
sive business for a baker and for his competitor too. 


We know bakers who have increased their business from 
10% to 50% and all without fighting for the highly com- 
petitive price business. They simply use 





E-A-CO or SUNBURST FLOUR 


and make a loaf of bread which tastes so good that their 
present customers eat twice as much of it. 





Simple, isn’t it—and yet like so many simple things, 
it takes nerve to do tt. 








EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 


General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ee ee ee 
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= ‘Three Repeaters— 

= 

= 

= KOMO 

7 

= PACEMAKER and 
= SEAL of AMERICA 
= 

a 

= 

a Each a peer in its class, 

7 so why look further? 

~~ 

= 

= 

a SAINT PAUL MILLING CO. 
3 SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 
s 
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27 
F O U R “ oOo AR : ; o a ; a 
Good Bread Makers : u\’ ® 
From Selected Spring Wheat 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent ’ 
DULUTH RELIABLE Helps the ‘Baker 
Standard Straight 
a... -a b '4Y a 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
ake. he = ‘Better Loaf 
SW AN elected | Superior 
FLOUR W heat Milling 
z The “Bixota” baker knows that increased 
me Staite profits come to producers of quality bread 
Makes the 
Best Flour 
in the World 
Socinefichd Milling Millers of High Grade Flours 
Company, Inc. Rep Winc, MINNESOTA 
Springfield Minnesota 
Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets New Ulm Roller Mill Company 
CROWN MILLING COMPANY RED CALRGs Flees 
Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. NEw _— COMPASS WHITE RYE MINNESOTA 




















FOR MORE 


and Better Bread 














EMPIRE MILLING CO:- 


a EMPIRE MILLING COMPANY =f ==" 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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- QUA LITY, FLOURS ” 
WJ 'JENNISON 






















~s@_ Osakis Milling Co. 
e Merchant -Millers 


Osakis, MINN. 





Hard Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Write or wire for prices. 


MATURED 


} QSAKIS MILLING CO, | 





OSAKIS, MINN. 


‘ BREAD IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FoopD 
= —.5 














CHRISTIAN MILLS 
Matchless Quality Flours 


Semolinas and Ryes 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Spring 
1,000 Barrels Durum 
250 Barrels Rye Cable Address: “CHRISMILLS” 











Tie FLOUR with 


“Pr ide of Minnesota” The Vim and Pep left in, and 


FLOUR The Doubt and Trouble left out. 


Tennant ¢& Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 











1,000 BARRELS EVERY DAY EXCELSIOR MILLING CO | 
NORTHWESTERN MILLING Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
General Offices: 814 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING EMPIRE HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 


Mills at Little Falls, Minn. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Fancy Short Patent and RYES Best Bakers’ Patent 


— 
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(CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


_ HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINALY 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St. PAUL 
MINNESOTA 





Maxcus JOHNSON, President J.J. PADDEN, Vice President 8. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


A.tso SEMOLINAS 


Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples . 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 








Red River Milling Company 
“CERES” “No.Al” 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 


Hines Saee used exclusively ees ated 
Spring Wheat r Spring Wheat 
oe Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels AS, 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


SincE 1830 


‘Bodmer’s “Old ‘Reliable” 
BOLTING CLOTHS 


THE WEAVER CO., Agents 
Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


Ask for Samples and Prices. 


G 1 Offices: 
Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 














ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


GREENLEAF 


“A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Choice Spring Wheat Flour 
Migh Protein 


Tue Cotes Mituine Co. 
AUSTIN, MINN. 














The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 





Wedding jrnouncements 





re ee neo 


PAPER SACKS FOR MILLERS | 





| THE CHATFIELD & WOODS SACK CO. CINCINNATI, O. | 


Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


BUSHNELL &%irioxer 


726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 





C APRONS » Clerks, Bakers, 
ve Kids, Ladies, Ete. 

A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 

450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 














Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
Patents and Tr ade-Marks Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Pau, Pau & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








Registered in the 

Trademarks United States and 
ForeignCountries 

Trademark Experts Established Over Half 

Century Complete Files Registered 

Flour Brands 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C, 


























DESIGNED AND BuiL_t By 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CHIRE ‘PROOF -YKULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 


Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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Mills Located in Best Grain Centers 
of U.S, and Canada 




















DECATUR MILLING CO. EXTRA, EDNA and Hanover Star Milling Co. 
OELEUEAOTUaEne OF E LEGANT POSTEL’S SELF-RISING GERMANTOWN, ILL, 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS Pure, Soft Red Winter Wheat Flours 


H. H.0 Prest. and Gen. M ae ai Manufacturers of High Grade 
. U N, le en. . * ; < 
iS. Narrasmrsn, Sales Maneger Pu. H. Posten Miuurmc Co., Mascoutah, Illinois Soft Winter Wheat Flour 























FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 


SBRERERSBBREE EERE ESEESEEE EEE BEE ESE SE 


We Supply 








‘Dependable Wheat Cflours ‘Dependable Chlour ‘Dependable Rye Cflours 
Dappy Do.war.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER and It’s Cheapest Manna.... Meprum .... PuRE Dark 
W. P. P. Rye MEAL 


in the &nd 











Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. H. 8. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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Mills at O’ Fallon, Il., and Collinsville, I]. 


Charles Tiedemann Milling Company 


MILLERS OF 


Quality “Flours 


O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 








RIcHLAND MILLING Co. 
Special Bakers’ Patent 
GOLDEN SHEAF 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 








Mipa’s TrapE Mark & 
PATENT BuREAU 


537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 











Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 
word. Our leading brands are 


FAIRYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 











CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 
have made a good buy 


IN PHOSPHATE THE whangy 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS :CH! 
(WASHVELE NEW YORK 






ICAGO 
ST.Loue 





























In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 


FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Hard Wheat Flours: Soft Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST VELVET 
KENO FANCY CAKE 
CHIEF PONTIAC ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


OLEVELAND, 0. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granp Raptps, Micu., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 


Tue A. H. Ranpauy Mitt Co. 


Millers of Michigan Quality 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


Hard Wheat Flours 
MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 


Soft Wheat Flours 
CRESCENT 
ROYAL PATENT 
GILT EDGE SELF RISING 




















The Huron Milling Co. "azbsi Bese" 


a FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Met 


Made from selected. White Winter Wheat of 
& quality Peculiar to This Section. 





PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cuttfor Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“SE EC ” pater 
i Winter 
Wheat 


Patent 


ST. LOUIS ROLLER MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN 











Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 














Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








RIVERSIDE 


CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 


Issued in 1923 


Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches 


and by 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLouR MILLs Co., LIMITED 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 


4 


—— J A —— 





MILLS 


Manufacturers 
WINNIPEG CALGARY of 
GODERICH EDMONTON Stee a. TNA : Brey sa ae eR th ; 
BRANDON VICTORIA . Sareea se ati a 7 eis: Seca j mpenntens Tage Srp 
bea he : 3 Flours 
Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity [77> ; : + + 100 Interior Elevators 
10,000 Barrels b aegis . ae : 


: . , throughout Western Canada’s 
Rolled Oats and Oatmeal as ; ;, 4 AVM tine, famous Wheat Belt 
800 Barrels 4 * - } 


A 


2] 








New York Orrice: 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” Room 1001, 44 Wurrena. Sr. 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


i — AC 


—. 


Ji 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 
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W. B. BROWNE & CO. 


Established 1877 
EXPORT FLOUR 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 











We specialize on Manitoba 
Spring Patent under brand Excello 
And a fifty-fifty blended 
high patent for general 
household use under brand Sunbeam 
Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 











B. H. MUIRHEAD 
Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: 
““HEADMUIR” Toronto, Canapa 








‘WOODS MI 


Sanitation is an outstand- 
ing feature in every Bemis 
plant. Clean, new bags, 
made by healthy, contented 
people in airy, sunlight, 
sanitary factories are above 
comparison with bags made 
under less favorable condi- 
tions. 








Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
Grain, Flour and Feed 
Merchants 


Our Specialty— 
Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 








Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
LIMITED 
Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 











O.LTD. 


eee ahd Segengions 
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ts Millers of High-Grade 
Mills and Western Offices at | % 
Moose Jaw, Sask. gt WESTERN CANADIAN 
CALGARY, ALTA. ; . i > SPRING WHEAT 
SASKATOON, SASK. | i FLOUR 


Dariy Capacity: 8,000 Barrets FLour 
1,200 Barrets Roiiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 


Y Highest Quality 

Eastern Sales Office: ; 
Boaxp or Trane Burpinc eH | RoLLED OaTs AND OATMEAL 
MONTREAL oy 


Cable Address: ‘‘RoBINHOOD” Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B CO 5th Edition 
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Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada Toronto, 
a My Canada 
Ny 2 4 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity es 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 
JAMES STEWART, President D. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. BAND, Vice President 
W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
A. R. MACDONALD, 25 Broadway Western Manager 
Assistant General Manager New York, U. S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
Toronto, Canada In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient 
“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
CompETITIon ONLY STIMuLATES Our SALEs 
BRANDS 
CHOICEST “Vj ” 
CANADIAN ictory 
HARD SPRING “Prairie 
”? 
waar Blossom 
“ ”? 
PERFECT Woodland 
“cc ”? 
MILLING Homeland 
FACILITIES 
MILLS 
HAVE MONTREAL 
PLACED HAMILTON 
BRANTFORD 
OUR 
PRODUCTS Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE Cable Address: 
“Ty on 
VAN IOMFLOUR 





Riverside Code 


OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hatirax, QuEsec and Toronto MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ABC 4th rr pont Editions 
Riverside 1901 





Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. iicads Maiti 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Cable Address: Grain Exporters 


“MIpcopP” 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 


Ideally situated. to hear from you. We make 





Codes— A r : ‘ 
Riverside yo nine ea a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
Bentley ; guarantee uniform Head Office: 
~ oe quality and service. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 
" BRANDS Export Offices: 
FIVECROWNS’ GILTEDGE CANADIAN MAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 


Brands—“Regal”—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 





Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 





MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LaBwiu,”” Montreal 
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“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MecNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 
bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap OrricE: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


MontreaL AGENCY Toronto OFFIicr WEsTERN OFFICE 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 


Bw ee ce ee ee eee eee Se SeSe Se BSSSB Sees SseSeSesse 
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McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. QO) NON NOONONNONNOWOONONNOY, 


eee a sete. | [CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


. Our location guarantees 
G. D, BRUNDRIT, Proprietor 


quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, wee gv CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, S 

Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 
“AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 
Quality and Service 


Codes: Riverside, Bentley, ré: B C Oth Edition 
Cable: “CanFriexco” TORONTO, CANADA 
DNA AAA N AVA AVN AN ANA AY NAVA AN NAVA WANNA 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 








Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 


AW BW BBW BW BWW BWV 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
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Western Assurance 
Company 














JOHN KENNEDY Cable Address: “HALLGRAIN” All Codes Used 1008 Regal Bond Seeing, TORONTO 
EXPORTER V Milling and Grain Co., Limited | | ”°gsgigguge-™™ 
an. an 
FLOUR—-OATMEAL—CEREALS ancouver lung an rain Vo., Limite eT asl Bile.. Secento, Canatn 
Maser Ba VANCOUVER, CANADA =. W Leeann am. 
American Agents 
: . Wheat, 0 lent location and 1 i . 
Cavlecengnarx”” TORONTO, CANADA Oats, Darley. Wins, bossa Peas, Mealc, Etc insure service. Write for samples today. Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 
The Wm. Snider Milling Co., Ltd. Th St S tt Mf. “ Ltd Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. 
MILLERS OF e€ Strong-Sco g. O., ° ‘TORONTO, CANADA 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Ww Our Speciale 1 ornate Warren Wheat, 
INNIPEG, 772-782 Dufferin Ave. TORONTO, 50 Front Street East ’ a ee FLOUR 
bp rasa Ae ree Correspondence solicited 
Cable Address: “SNIDERMILL “Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” Cable Address: “Hamco” 





























MILLS AT 
Monrtreat, Fort Wii11am, 
Wiyyirec, Epmonton snp 
Mepiciwe Har 









Datty Miz Capacrry 
22,750 BarRELS 






BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 













Evevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHELs 






TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 









CopEs UsED—PRIVATE, 
ABO 41a & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 
BENTLEY'S 


W areEnouseE Capacity 
377,000 Barres 










WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES ar St. Jonn, Quebec, Orrawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 
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The Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. | || 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Millers who pride themselves on the quality 
of their flour will find it pays to be equally 
particular about the quality of the containers. 
Our bags measure up to the highest standards. 
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Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: ‘"‘DOMBAY”’ 
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J.G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR. 
President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales 


: KIPP-KELLY 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. : Rotary Granulator 





SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY 


MILLERS OF 


For Production of Oatmeal, C ut-wheat, Bar- 
ley or any other Small Grain for Breakfast 
Foods or Chick Feeds. 


Will cut any small grain with negligible 
production of flour. Many patented im- 
proved features. Rugged design. Low up- 
keep. Excellently constructed. Capacity 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 


(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 


Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 
400 to 800 pounds product per unit per 
Cable Address: ‘'WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA : hour, depending on size of grain and size of 


| Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 








product. Six Unit machines producing 2,400 : 
to 4,800 pounds per hour. na 
TWO UNIT CUTTER 
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; z ; KIPP-KELLY LIMITED FLOUR CEREAL MILL Guniiies tn 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ENGINEERS _ 1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes 
Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 














The [\ epeat (ders 


that we are constantly receiving certainly go to show 
appreciation of millers for our Dust Collector, its 
efficiency in operation and satisfactory results. 


Of all testimonials repeat orders are the most sincere. 


ThePerfection Dust Collector 


has established itself—there is no section of the coun- 
try where this machine does not hold the place of dis- 
tinction in most of the large mills, safeguarding the 
plant and employees. 


An important feature is the ease with which a tube 
can be removed without disturbing the operation or 
any part of the machine. 


If YOU have conditions in your mill or elevator 
that none of our various machines seem to meet 


don’t hesitate to write us... . we have helped 
many... . try out our service. 


“ON. M. Vilma, 210 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPANY 


eettis McBelde, 80 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. MILWAUKEE Ter Come heli WISCONSIN 
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Farco Miti Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D 








CAVALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 


Cavalier, N. D. 








STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Grain 
CARA> Cleaners 


Richmond Mfg.Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 

















Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 


here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 





FUMIGATING 


\ \ E SPECIALIZE in the extermination of insects and 


other pests in all kinds of buildings—amills, elevators, 


warehouses, etc., through the use of the most efficacious 


method known, hydrocyanic acid gas Liquid HCN. 


Please write us for all particulars 


Licensee for the application of 
Hydrocyanie Acid Gas (Liquid HCN) 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Company 


5515 Second Boulevard 
DETROIT, MICH. 


——— 


533 St. Clair Ave. W. 
‘ TORONTO, CANADA 











Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 
for successful FIRST fumigations 


Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
210% Plymouth Bldg. 616 Board of Trade 














} To Destroy Mill Insects 


INCORPORATED 
535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Fumigators Supply Company ‘ 
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708-9 Mutual Building 





Jonres-HerreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry, Missourtr 








Riverside Code FIVE pie Phd 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
Tue Norruwestern Mituer, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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It Will Be Better to Insure Your Protein Now 


With a low protein crop, far-seeing millers are safeguarding 
their supply of strong wheat for the future. 


This Great Elevator and Our Experienced Organization at Your Command 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage KANSAS Cir t. MISSOURI 








CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 


DULUTH GREEN EAY NEW YORK We are supplying our 
an = Se mill customers with 
some of the very finest 
wheat they have ever 
Barnes-Ames Company milled at premiums 

Grate Sercnantt which may appear low 


DULUTH 
COMRESPONDENTE OF later on. 


Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 


Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 














GOOD WHEAT is the EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
first step in the produc- EXCHANGE 


tion of GOOD FLOUR TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Manager of our Mer- 
chandising Department 
make your selections. 








Straigh ESTABLISHED 1878 
Country Run Jes Hen Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


THE TENNEY COMP ANY Wheat We have no elevator OSCAR T. COOK, MANnaGER 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH B. C. CHRISTOPHER & Co., Kansas City, Mo. Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 
13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 














Hallet & Carey Co. | | Rerentetie service for SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers es w ° ones 

Site xere Sida” Future Orders Solicited Touuivements Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 
JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
Minneapolis 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


— 
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SIMONDS'SHIFLDS LONSDALE GRAIN 


‘ANSAS City Mist O VU Ais = 


GOOD SELECTIONS MOST IMPORTANT 


Millers easily can waste wheat money on this year’s hard 
winter wheat. It is a matter of knowledge and experience to 
know what types to buy to get the best milling value. 


Our organization is at your service. 
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: #4 ding ie oer Ftc 
. : : . C. W. LONSDALE, Prestvent Pe os 
4 F.C. VINCENT, Vice Presipent \ 
/ tH od F.L. ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. ! 
Nt E. F. EMMONS of 
F. A. THEIS 
: F.J.F'TZPATRICK 
: K. J. BARTSCH 
A B. J.O’DOWD 
3 & 
B h isti ©” MARSHALL HALL 
Simserlatively Scott, Burrows & Christie MARSHALL HALL 
e ewe 208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 4 206 Merchants Exchange o* 
Fine Milling Xing, St. Louis, Mo. 6 
. WHEAT Stocks - Grain -(otton - Provisions 
We give good service to MEMBERS— New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade KANSAS Direct from Kansas 
all millers but like espe- WHEAT 
cially to serve those who lor J porch ogg 
equire especi lit ' 
oe ee F GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY MILLS = WIcHTTA. KANSAS 
eh isa Members Kansas City Board of Trade 
M S KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
2 > 
oore- caver C.L. FONTAINE, Jr., President Capital $50,000.00 W. J. EDWARDS GRAIN Co. 
Grain Co. Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage Ce er ee GRAIN 
KANSAS CITY " 
Rosenbaum @rain Corporation 504 Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
Established 1877 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires Ri ° Dine Bie 
' iverside Code “Revisicn 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Soft and Hard Winter Discount for Quantities 
MILLING WHEAT E t, LUIBEL Consignments and Sales to Arrive For sale by all its branches and by 
J “ F > ENORTHWESTE 
8T. LOUIS, MO. MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE "ana 
FRED UHLMANN, Presinent PAUL UHLMANN, Vice Presiwent RICHARD UHLMANN, Secy. anv Treas. 





Southwestern 


Milling Wheat 


Bought to your order or sold 
you on basis of our standard 
and absolutely dependable 
milling grades. 


This Great Elevator at Kansas City recently doubled in size. 


Its capacity now is 2,300,000 bushels. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS S07 Nell F, Andenon Bidg--c, ¢. Wits, Manager = UH LMANN GRAIN CO. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—215 Amarillo Bldg—T. A. King, Manager CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
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FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


206 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CORN 


Operating elevators—Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis. 


Prompt Service 


38 Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CORN 


We are carrying large stocks—all grades— 
wire any one of our three offices. 


— 


817 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CORN 


We Ship What We Sell 




















Women insist their bread 
be the same each day 


This high protein flour is tested 
at the mill—to make 
your baking uniform 


HE only way to get a woman’s trade, of course, 
is to turn out the kind of bread she likes best. 


And the only way to hold that trade is to keep your 
bread uniform day in and day out, 


That’s why we test all Rex Flour at the mill—by 
baking with it first. We guarantee each sack to bake 
in the same good way for you. 


And remember — Rex is milled from highest protein 
Montana hard wheat. The finest wheat for baking 
grown anywhere, 


It’s easy to understand why a Rex user always re- 
mains a Rex user. Royal Milling Company, Great 


[FLOUR 


Tested at the mill— 
for uniform baking 








AvuGustT SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 
— W.C. BorkeE, Secretary 
~~, and Sales Manager 


MILLER be or : / 
HIGH GRADE HARD WHEAT FLOUR _/ 
AND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN. + 


Ganeaes. MoNTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 
North Central Mon- 
Cascade tana, conceded to Giant 
FANCY PATENT produce the best STANDARD PATENT 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab 
sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
a higher yield of better bread. A trial order will 
convince you. 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Codes: Robinson, 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. Riverside, Millers 








'T must pe G00? 


$8 ibs 


CASCADE 











POLSON MILLING COMPANY 


Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 
POLSON, MONTANA 


—— 


We invite correspondence 








MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JupITH BasIN WHEAT 














| Stevens Engineering& 
| Construction Co., Inc. 
Designers and Builders 
G #RAIN ELEVATORS 


ills Warehouses 
S! LOUIS. MO 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








———— 








MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 








Hers Propuce Berter 


“Manufactured Weather” ren Pose Cost 


Qrrier Fngineering @rporation 


Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





" Southwestern Office: 
505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
— 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





moe RED DOG «wu 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


SSCCHSSESHCLESCERTSSSSERSCERRETRRECCERSSCREH REE RTRERERERESREERCR KERR eRe eReeeeeeeeeee 














Get Acquainted With Our “SuppEen Surpment Mrixep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


JOHN E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 


Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


TITITITIETI 


NEW ORLEANS 





HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 





Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


TITTIIIIIIIILi li iii 








TIITLLLLLL Ill 











PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK 583823" 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. S. es EDWARDS & CoO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


























When in the 


market for MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


\ Je are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO,ILL. 


ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 


605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 








WARD’S 


PURE DRIED SWEET BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK 
Good for Calves, Laying Hens, Fattening Birds, Baby Chicks, Growing Pullets 
739 Pillsbury Ave-—-WARD DRY MILK COMPANY~—St. Paul, Minn. 





QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 
844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 

















EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





y05 a PH’s 


100 LBS. NET 
. B 

















Screenings and 
Mill Oats sc"**"* 


CHAMBERS. MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


There are a few good mills who want the 
oper Representation in Chicago 
as to athe sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 
Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. OHICAGO, ILL. 








JW. S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


PH. ORTH CO. 
FLOUR anv BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Selling It’s the Wheat’ ’riours 


Sappurre—Jupitrua—Gotp Cross 
609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















C. F. McCARTHY 


FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 


PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 





We are 
buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











SEND SAMPLES 
and Quotations of 


FLOUR 


L. F. Carpenter Co. 
225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





rE LLY inurte 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


MILLFEEDS =: 


THE BERTLEY CoO. 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. RosEKRANS, Mgr. CHICAGO 


La Budde Feed& GrainCo. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 


Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















Chapin Buys Bran 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


Chapin & Co. Mapufsctnrers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 











F. O. JONES 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








COWING & ROBERTS 


Bateyned Flour Winter hens 


ours 
Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Morrow & Company 


EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour 
Corn Products - Semolina - Linseed Cake 


Established 
1902 


- Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘*MoRROWLAW,”’ New York 





DOMESTIC—F LOU R—exporr 


J. J. MCMAHON 


23-25 Beaver St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Telephone 
Hanover 3439 








WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


A RELIABLE 


| ‘ 7 MEDIUM 


“ SIMPSON __ 


EXCHANGE . 
New aK OMAND,N.Y. 














Exceptional Facilities 


W. A Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 
Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 


25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 





Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 





L.G. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











A. P. YOUNGBLOOD E. STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 


AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 





FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 











The Halboth-Coans Co. 


Fiour Miu. AGENTs 


Propucre NEW 
ExcHANGE YORK 





JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


~~ FLOUR BROKER | 








FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











B. F. Schwartz & Co, 
Incorporated 
MILL FEEDS 





Emrit Trading Corporation 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RaPHEL, PRESIDENT 


FLOUR for 
EXPORT NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘‘EmMRITO” 


23-25 Beaver Street. 





J. C. Consodine Company 
Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 











-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 


Flour of Quality 
J.V. & A.W. GODFREY 


201 Grain & Flour Exch. BOSTON 


—d 











ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


W. T. HARDING, Ince. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMFLOURCO’”’ 








Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 


—_ 














Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


$58 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








SIMPSON.HENDEE & COING. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 








F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 
Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
BuFrFa.o, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“Srares,”’ Philadelphia 


Hunter-Robinson Milling 
& Grain Co. 

Buyers and Sellers of F E E D 
Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 








Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 

Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 

FLOURS jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 











Since 1899 


IRNHEL 


FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Domestic MILLING Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 











KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


(Suecessors to M. F. BARINGER) 


John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Frour—BROKERAGE—F rep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 

















FLOURandOFFALS james J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourse, Puritapecputia, Pa. 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


REYNIER VAN EvERA COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los Angeles Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 




















SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 
of All Grades. 
Established 1857 


Fourth and Market Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Flour Mill Appraisers 
We makea specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


Coats & Burchard Co. 


Address: 844 Rush St. CHICAGO, ILL. 














All Grades MITT JT FRED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Established 1916 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


LANncasTER, Pa. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN RJ_OUR bomestic 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Flour Broker for 


NASHVILLE MARKET 
J. W. Colvert & Co. 


Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


Color and Baking Qualities— 


The Selling Factors 
Where obtained ? 


Write 


Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity in America 














PERSONAL ATTENTION TO EVERY CUSTOMER 





Buyers of 
FEED 
of all kinds 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 


FLOUR GRAIN _ ALFALFA 
and M1xEeD FEED Supplies 


Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 


MEAL 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 
Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








J.M. Bour, Flour Broker 


628 Nicholas Building 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


QUALITY FLOURS 





McINTOSH-SNYDER CO. 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 
603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















NEWSOME FEED &GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Red Dog 





Wire your offers 




















D O you know 
that the Northern 
States Power Company 
on December 31, 1924 
had 261,462 customers 
of all classes, including 
electric, gas, steam 
and telephone? 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Fiaxy,'’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorreacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNntTRY,'’’ London 


TASKER & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


6 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘FLoury,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS, E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No.7 


Cable Address: ‘‘FEASTANCO,"’ London 


THE A BC CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mrnn., U.S. A. 


BERNARD HASLAM 


FLOUR IMPORTER 


47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘BERNASLAM,”’ London 


M. STANNARD 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘LynpsELL,”’ London 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToOMITOOM”’ “TooMITOOM" 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“Mrpriu,’’ London 


J. Mi. & ©. Me. BLADER 


RMERLY 





WALKERS, *WINSER & HAMM 


| FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
| Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 

LONDON 
London 


Cable Address: ““ALKERS,” 





GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘"Harris,’’ London 


F, T. CoLLins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E. C.3 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
ingstuffs 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘‘PoLLocK,”’ Belfast 


“PruusBuRY,” Dublin 





JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 





LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW | 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘‘Roma”’ 





GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


| 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Tel. Address: ““CoRNSTALK,” Glasgow 











BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CaLypso”’ 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT”’ Riverside 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 
Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 

AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

67 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rosiin,”’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

12 Virginia St. ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiuip,”’ Dundee 





M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘"KosMACK,’’ Glasgow 








JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF ‘GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mipp.in@s,’’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


50 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: 


“WInTER,”’ London 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Office: 47 Mark Lane 


LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ““BuTTIFANT,’’ London 
Codes: Bentley's Phrase 


Riverside, 1901 edition 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


GLASGOW 
RUNCIE” 


67 Hope Street 
Cablé Address: " 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "WAVERLEY" 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘“ByRNE,” Dublin 





KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 
| 


Cable Address: ‘“FREDKOS,”’ Belfast 


DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘BELLINO,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: 'DipLoma,’’ Glasgow 





_ FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 


| 41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street 


| Cable Address: ‘FENNELL,'’ Liverpool 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 





ANDREW Law WitiaM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67, Hope Street GLASGOW 
and at 59, Mark Lane LONDON 
35, Royal Avenue BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 
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& O., Ltd. Mathieu Luchsinger % © Sheen 
yuna gnsaiy sabebag LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 





AMSTERDAM 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C, IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 
Also at BrisToL, SouTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFasT, DUBLIN and CoRK Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ‘‘MaTLUCH" 
D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 
FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
LIVERPOOL 45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 Cable Adin: . Mh nn paand Amsterdam 
Offices also at DUBLIN, LerTH and BELFAST Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: 'DELiGHT,’’ Glasgow Sole.Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 









































FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW Cable Address: ““CLEO” AMSTERDAM 
Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith Importers of all kinds of Feodingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Cable Address: Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin | Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
— | 
NIEVAK N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S | 
Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the er eg Te | HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association | ’ . | IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, ene oe gaan oe on own account | 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) uaranteed payment of documents | TT 
CORN FLOUR and RICE References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 7 : ins Postbox 122, RO ERDAM, HOLLAND 
: aa . Singel 72 Guaranty Trust Co., New York Cable Address: “SIRENE 
‘ = . nex MSTERDAM Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
HANDELSVEREENIGING | G. & X. XANTHOPOULO N. V. ‘“VEEMESTA”’ 
LE GUE & BOLLE Four ImporTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 
F OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS ae eee a ieee aa AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
nevrrennaie and Other Levantine om _ u FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS ‘ 
arkets tinal 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam Reference: ‘Northwestern Miller,’’ London Cable Address: ““VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
- A Hamburg—Prague— Marseille— Budapest 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR Tetschen—Lobositz 100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM PRAGUE II—Jeena 11 Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 
SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS New York, U.S. A. Amsterdam, Holland 
‘ Cable Address: ‘"MEURSMEEL”’ MLOUS A oethon GRAIN Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop”’ Cable Address: ‘‘HOFOODCORP” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition Cable Address: “GALCO,” Prague Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 
SCHOFFER & CO | DUNBAR & CO N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
° » ° Fi (Trading Company late) 
Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS Successors to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
ROTTERDAM | FLOUR BROKERS BULSING & HESLENFELD 
Invite correspondence with reliable mills in Exchange Building, HONGKONG MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour Codes: Acme, Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th Large Trade in Germany, AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Scua@rreR,”’ Rotterdam Cable Address: ‘“‘DuNBAR,”’ Hongkong Czecho-Slovakia and Austria Cable Address: ‘‘HESLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 
J. TAS EZN | LEVY BROTHERS Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 
Established 1868 AMSTERDAM | (Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND a eee AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS Soft Winters and Spring Wheats ; " " —* " P . 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and | Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
second clears from American and GIBRALTAR SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Canadian mills 





Py * " mn ee Cable Address: Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Cable Address: “TassitaNno | Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar “OstEcK,” Amsterdam for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 
’ . . 
eee ee ees RIVERSIDE CODE N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
weve oe — Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May 1st, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 
apn ee anh —- ’ re For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
| scount for quantities Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
ERDAM, Hi ' , 
ROTT M, HOLLAND For sale by all its branches and by Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 
Cable Address: | THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Boremis,”’ Rotterdam MInn., U.S. A. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 


| 


LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 








FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND Established 1868 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘‘WiTBURG" 
Reference: Twentsche Bank, NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: ‘‘WiTBuRG" 
Cable Address: ‘INTEREST,’ Rotterdam Amsterdam 

Established 1876 M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 

FELIX COHEN N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 

FLOUR AGENT JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 

ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 


Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour Cable Address: “FELIXHEN"’ Cable Address: " ELFINE,” Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


(Co-operative Wholesale Society) AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
AY Oe RABDSLSKAMER ROTTERDAM CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 
e above is a buyi ization for about 300 co-operative bakeri 
Sunita: ta cater Looeaieees beaikeees sciatiene ioe tines clits Aen tl MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Best American References 





Cable Address: ‘HANDELSKAMER”’ Cable Address for both offices: ‘“CARMIBOEK” 
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Established 1895 OTTO MADSEN RIMPAU & CO. 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 
Jesire Agents f sal >i y JOURS— s 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 


low grades and feeding flours 
Cable Address: ““OTTOMADSEN”’ Samples and offers solicited Cable Address: “Rimpav” 


FLEMMING BANG REIDAR HAGEN Betaplishes 1606 PAUL FREUND 
IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


: COMMISSION AGENT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS a ode 
a ee ae FLOUR — GRAIN — FEED FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AGENTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK OSLO, NORWAY OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: 


‘FLEMBANG,” Copenhagen Cable Address: “REIDAGEN”’ Cable Address: “JOHNNY” Cable Address: ““PAFRE 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 


IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anp FEED 








A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. | BJORNSTAD & JOHANNESSEN Established 1965 EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS FLOUR AGENTS W.HVISTENDAHL & CO, | MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 


: s Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK OSLO, NORWAY GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS Importers of Grain, Flour and Pootine. 
ee ee FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED stuffs for Germany, Ozecho-Slovakia 
The Northwestern Miller and the Baltic States 

Cable Address: ‘ACIFLOUR” Cable Address: “ASBJORNSTA” OSLO, NORWAY 


Desire first-class mill connections 


Cable Address: ‘‘Or1ENTESCO,’’ Hamburg 





F. V. HARTZ A/S MERCATOR GEORG PTT ERSEN GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
sz x a whe 
FLOUR AGENT FLOUR Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY HAMBURG 
ars Over 30 years’ experience in the trade IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
Cable Address: “COLONHART OSLO, NORWAY Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
13 Norre Farimagsgade References: all Central European Countries 


. antes ma. . Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London The Northwestern Miller, London ““MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 





KJAER & SAND L@KEN & CO. A/S RINGNES & GRONNEBERG A/S W. de BOER & CO. 


RD eT PE HAMBURG 
FLOUR MILL AGENTS Established 1871 OSLO FLOU pb ti BAIN IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES 


s . WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 

; V estervoldgade 115 ; The National City Bank of New York, New York OSLO. NORWAY Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK ; ‘ z , Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London Baltic States and Russia 
Cable Address: ““WEDEBOER,”’ Hamburg 


References: 


Cable Address: “COMARIUS” Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London Cable Address: “Bios” 





AXEL JACOBSEN FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S HENRIK HAFSTAD W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


MILLERS’ AGENT FLOUR, GRAIN AND FLOUR COMMISSION 


FEEDINGSTUFFS IMPORTING AGENTS 
COPENHAGEN, K, DENMARK ’ ee . 

OSLO, NORWAY HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 
Cable Address: Reference: 


“LEXA” The Northwestern Miller Cable Address: ‘"FREDBLOMCO” BERGEN, NORWAY Cable Address: ‘‘HILTon”’ 





RIVERSIDE CODE Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned T. KROEPELIEN i caiman 1808 Cable Address: “BaLTIs,” Abo 


FIVE LETTER REVISION Our former customers are again able to, buy 


Issued in 1923 direct through us. We, therefore, wish to ALEXANDER BALTIS 


: * secure agencies of first-class American and MILLERS’ AGENT F 
Per Copy - $12.50 Canadian mills. ABO, FINLAND 
Discount for quantities - s - 
ae ri ; , JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S BERGEN, NORWAY FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
or sale by all its branches and by OSLO. NORWAY ’ AGENT 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, ° . 
B.A. 


: y Cable Address: ““ROLFSENS ad “TT, ” P . 
Minn., U. 8. Sn hg Nosthwestera Miller Cable Address: “UNITAS Represented in all the towns of Finland 


sae ; _ ae ee, 7 sae. aakeieneae 





Established 1846 
LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 
Fifth Edition Improved with Verbatim 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND FLOUR AGENT Supplement . . $20. 
THE BALTICS Cables: ‘'KLEMFLOUR” OSLO, NORWAY For sale at all its branches and by 0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


: References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. WESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OSLO, NORWAY Jambros Bank Limited London Tas Nostra "aoe U.S.A HELSINGFORS 
~~ U. 6. A. 


PHEREKG. SENG THE A B C CODE FINLAND 


. , 
= —ee In use by various foreign brokers 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 




















REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, USA. PERCY KENT BAG Co. INC. 


EpwIN W. SPARKS, President 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN BUFFALO 





Villar & Company, Ine. Rafael Mayoral & Co. 


. > ico, U.S.A. 
Flour Mill Representatives ee eae _— ve “ hdnene 
Importers and Exporters St LTilt sis M li C 
P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. ee Se ee 
Cable Address: “VILLARINC”’ Cable Address: ‘‘REMEMBER,” SAN JUAN : 


COTTON—PAPER—BURLAP 








JOSE M. ROVIRA Alejandro Bravo, Jr. 


Commission Agent for BROKER Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
PORTO RICO Flour, Corn Meal, Rice and Chick Feeds Branch Offices: situated as to afford us excellent 
= s e en . Minneapolis, Minn, = apa pre 
FLOUR and CORN MEAL ne ACCOUNTS SOLICITED Norfolk. Va. shipping facilities. 
Cable Address: 
Cable Address: ““Rovira,”’ PONCE, P. R. “ ALEXBRAVO,”’ MAYAGUEZ, P. R. 








Ventura Rodriguez ERNST & ERNST AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


FLOUR BROKER ACCOUNTANTS And AUDITORS . . 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1919 SYSTEM SERVICE Certified Public Accountants 


Covers the Island of Porto Rico eaves ein ane ay ; : pues : : 
Cable Address: “VENROD” et wae, Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 


MAYAGUEZ PORTO RICO FORTY-THREE OTHER CITIES Refer to This Journal MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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104 Ships 


More Than a 
Million Tons 





56 Years’ 


Experience 
World-wide 
| in Scope 
: Frequent 


Sailings 


Meeting 
Individual 
Needs 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





WHITE STAR LINE 









A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President 
1 Broadway, New York 

T. 0. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. 

] Metropolitan Life Bldg., 


LEYLAND LINE 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


9 
INDIAN 





Ocean freight 


service — 


World-Wide 


Yar mA TEVER your ship- 
ping need may be, you'll 
find a ship to fill it in this fleet 


of 104 vessels. 


A world-wide freight service, 
marked by the skillful handling 
that is the result of 56 years of 


experience. 


When you ship by Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine you 
are sure of prompt deliveries. 


The high rating of our ships 
enables you to secure the low- 


est insurance rates. 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


ode York New Orleans London 
oston Galveston : 
Philadelphia Houston and Liverpool 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth 


Principal Offices : 


Antwerp 
Hamburg 
Glasgow 
Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


T.O. NERVIG, W. F. T. M. 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. J.McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
1100 Locust Street, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


RED STAR LINE 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 











HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


For Rates and other information 
apply to: 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 


Regular S 
senger ste 


ailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
amers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 


land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 
Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 


nah and N 
Regular 8S 


ew Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
ervice from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 








}SCA 





NDINAVIAN-AMERICAN [| 





For freight and particulars apply 
At New York, to Funch, Edye & Co., Inc. 
At Philadelphia, toS. L. Burgess & Co., 928 
Lafayette Building. 


REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FKOM 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


Als 


NE} 


o from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 


At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 


Keyser ow 
At Boston, to A. C. Lombard’s Sons. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Charte 


pring 


& Shipping Co., 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg 


At Chicago, M. z. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. La Salle St. 


and Baltic Ports 


Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 
dinavian Ports. 








CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 
and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 


Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 
For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 


M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 


Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Route your shipments 
care of 


Great Lakes 
Transit 
Corporation 


steamers—unequaled re- 





21 freight 
frigerator service—attractive savings 
under all rail. 

Routes extending from coast to coast 
in connection with rail lines. 

Also unexcelled passenger’ service: 
Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA and 
TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate 
ports. 

Communicate with us regarding rates 
and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


420 Flour Exchange 


F. V. CAESAR 
Traffic Counselor 


Transit Accounts a Specialty 


MINNEAPOLIS 








The Columbus Laboratories 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


31 Norrtu Strate STREET 
CHICAGO 








H. T. PHOSPHATE 


HIGH-TEST 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
~~, Hoiders—75 Numbers 
- Write for Samples and 
rices 
Advertiser's Manufacturing 
Co. Ripon, WIs. 
Largest in the World 


ee 




















The Progressive Baker Reads 
His Trade Papers 


No baker can succeed unless he keeps in step with the best thought 


of the trade. 


Some papers cover one part of the field, others another,—all are use- 


ful and worth reading. 


The Northwestern Miller specializes in crops and markets and in the 
live up-to-date news of events in the baking industry. 


The baker who reads it will be able to buy his flour to better advantage. 


At the small cost of $2.00 per year no up-to-date baker can afford to 


be without it. 


The once-a-month special Bakery Number 
costs only $1.00 a year 


Address 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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BRALTAR 








flere Testing Truths 


Consoupateo Fiour Mitis Co. © 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





Our claim that “Gibraltar Flour” is an in- 
variably uniform flour of the very high- 
est quality can be and is proved daily 
in bakers’ ovens all over the country. 


ner when 
SE GIBRALTAR [i288 


Makes Good Bread 


CONSOUDATED FLOUR MILLS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


AILS; CO) 











BETTER BAKERS il 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 


E omer must 
very cust it cannot be surpassed. 


be pleased with this It is through the reputation 


of its fine, strong flours that 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 








A short patent 


‘Kansas Sunshine” for family 
“Red Belt” eres sarc 


Milled from hard Turkey wheat 


The Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 








flour. 


Jobbers will find it 
ideal for building up 
trade. 


WILLIS NORTON CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


the name of Maney has be- 
comé celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbis High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 














“‘RED BELT AND BLUE BELT FLOURS” 


mbassador”’ 


Western Kansas 


Turkey Wheat Patent 


OUR mill at Larned is far 
out beyond the softer wheat 
sections of Kansas, — out 
where all of the wheat is 
strong and fine. 


Bowen Flour Mills Co. 


Formerly Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. 
Main Ofice: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 








An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


‘WESTERN STAR’’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“Ghe Western Star Mill Co. 


J.J. VANIER, Manager 


SALINA, KANSAS 





— 
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ast friends 


‘Velvet’’ and 
the quality 
baker. 





WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO: 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 





J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 




















When the Baker wants a 
better flour...... 
Wire us for prices on 


Oherry Bell 


The N. Sauer Milling Co. 


CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 


New York Representatives 
HALBOTH-COANS CO., Produce Exchange 








HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 

















\ See all A 














MADE FROM KANSAS HARD WHEAT /7f 
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quality never changes 
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BAKING HISTORY 


The history of American baking may be summarized 


+3 


===. 


accurately in three words,—“improving bread qual- 


=<. 


ity.” And we honestly believe that “Hunter’s Cream 


= 


Flour” has had a hand in writing this history. 


















































You can buy a thousand flours for less 
money than ‘‘Kansas Diamond’’ but 
not one flour that is better. 


KANSAS MILL €? ELEVATOR Co. 


Successor to Arkansas City Milling Co. 
J. KE. Haviranp, Manager ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





ONE OF THE KELL GROUP OF FLOUR MILLS 











~NEW ERA MILLING Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
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Prainsman 


Whole Wheat 
Bread Plus— 


A more “wheaty” flavor is found 
in “Plainsman” baked loaves, be- 
cause our sterilization process,— 
primarily designed to insure the 
flour’s keeping quality,—also con- 
centrates the flavor. 


—Customers ‘Buy Cflavor 


HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS Co. 


GEORGE W. HOYLAND, Preswent KANSAS Crit. MO. 
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“OVENCRAFT” 


Northwestern Kansas Wheat Is Best 





That is one basic reason why “Oven- 
craft’ is America’s best baker’s flour. 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














+O 


The kind of flours that draw the 
trade from your competitors’ ter- 
ritory into. your own. 


Algoma— 


Milled especially for bakers. 
Blair’s Certified— 


A family patent. 


The former is a high grade flour 
manufactured to meet precisely the 
conditions under which commer- 
cial bread is baked. The latter is 
a short patent milled for the all- 
round use of the family kitchen. 


THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair’s Flours—The Whitest Bread Flours in 
America 








—1O)h 








“(Mhite Grest 


~— Shelorfect Hour 


When you take the WHITE CREST ac- 
count you get with it more sales support 
than any other soft wheat mill can offer. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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FRANK KELL, President 


Mee Group of Flour Mills 


11000 Barrels Daily Capacity 


Strategic Position 


The best of the wheat from the Great Southwestern Wheat 
Belt pauses at these mills on its journey to the world mar- 
kets, and is ground into the highest grade American flour. 


Quality KELL Products 


Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


T.P.DUNCAN Vice-Pres.& GEN. MGR. 
CABLE ADDRESS*WICHITA” 

















"Kel Mill 6 Elevator Ce Vernon Toca Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 
J.A.KELL, ViCE-PRES.& GEN.MGR. : Ral Amarillo, Texas 
; { Ce ee 8 } f W.A.BARLOW, Vice-Pres.& GEN. MGR 


*KELLMILL” 
CABLE ADDRESS 
“GREAT WEST” 








~ 


Waco Mill & Elevator Co.-Waco,Texas _+.P.0UNCAN,Pres. ™ Perry Mill & Elevator Co. 
CABLE ADDRESS WACOME” H.L.STOVER,GEN. Mar. i 3 re Perry, Oklahoma 
° H.C. JACKSON, GEN. Mar. 
CABLE ADDRESS” PERRYMILL’ 





Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co.~ Oklahoma City, Okla. 


T.C.THATCHER . Mar. CABLE ADDRESS “OKLAGRANT’” 
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VICTOR A. CAIN, Presipent 


Alternatives 


1. Cheap flour 


means 
mediocre bread 
means 
poor trade. 








2. “Archer” Flour 
means 
good bread 
means 
good trade 


om CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


ARTHUR S. CAIN, Vice-Pres.fanp Treas. 





ay TATING AN [DEAL 


~_ 





THE BRANDS. 


Family Flour 


Mid-Kansas Best 
Special Short 
Patent 


Feather Flake 


Buveis can depend on the 
newly organized Mid-Kansas 
Milling Company for flours 
backed by: 


Short Patent ee 1. Advantageous location 


in the midst of the best 
Kansas wheat. 


Maid of Orleans 
Standard Patent 


Bakery Flour . — 

An experienced milling 
Pan Crust force. 
Special Short 


Patent But most important of 


all, the ideal to make 
the best flour possible. 


Wondersack 
Short Patent 


Dough Buster 
Standard Patent 


THe MID-KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


Sales and Executive Offices: Salina, Kansas 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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More loaves 
to the Barrel 


Better Bread’ 


‘Its Better Flour 
—~/for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 











MAXIMUM STRENGTH 


The full strength of the best Kan- 
sas wheat is in each sack of 
“Havasak Flour.” 


‘W.A. Chain, Mana ger, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO, 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS . 


COMBINEDS™ > 
DAILY CAPACITY 
1700 BARRELS 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 
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Our ‘‘Milling in Transit” 
Salesman is Your Friend 





‘A? 
; Wig 
a 
Fae 
~ TOTAL 
S CAPACITY f- 
16,000 BBLS: 


Z DAILY & 


<LING 4 





Through rates apply 
under 
Milling in transit 








W yi 
e 
| WE 
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Proposition? 





WESTERN FLOUR MILLS 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dear Friend: 


How much flour have you on hand out in the store room? 
You have been promising yourself that you would give 
Western Queen a trial. About time to get some on order, 
isn't it? 


One baker who lives east of the Mississippi says, 
"Western Queen flour decreases my shop costs and increases 
my production." 


Another says, "Western Queen flour gives greater 
lee-way in fermentation during warm weather." 


A third declares, "Western Queen flour produces loaves 
of close grain and smooth texture. My customers say they 
prefer it to other bread." 


You get delivery direct from our mill at Davenport 
without delay. Under milling in transit, the freight cost 
to you is no more than the ordinary through freight rate 
that you would pay from a Southwestern mill. 


My job is to give you the best Kansas hard wheat 
flour you can buy anywhere, bar none. My customers are my 
friends. I want you for a friend but first I WANT TO 
SATISFY YOU OF THE SUPERIORITY OF WESTERN QUEEN FLOUR--- 
I want you to test our facilities for delivering flour to 
you east of the Mississippi. 


Once and for all time decide this question of whether 
it is to your advantage to use Western Queen flour. Why 
not place a trial order? Will you meet me on this propo- 
sition? 


Sincerely yours, 
WESTERN QUEEN SALESMAN 








D> ee 
Will You Meet Me On This 


cA Kansas Flour Milled in Dransit 
























:RN QUEEN 


ES 
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1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 



































BOSS PATENT 


Rules for Making Money 


It’s difficult to give formulas for 





9 
a 
s 
K 
A 
is 
x 
C 








In the Southwest 
one that is true, “Boss Patent bak- M “American Ace Flour” stands 
ers are making good profits.” 


business success, but we do know 


Ne 


for high quality. 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 








ECQRORKEPRO 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


| qd | NEWTON, KANSAS 
OR CLONORONMOLONGROZOMOZC APLOLOLOEO Ae 


4 


IX 


















































We Have an Advantage 


This mill is equipped to fur- 
nish an excellent, econom- 
ical, bread producing flour. 


Wire us for quotations. 


i LQ UJ ix Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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about AMERICAN — MAID FLOUR 
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American Maid Flour Mills, Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 
& Located on the Houston Ship Channel. Direct Steamship Service to European and Spanish-American Ports, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
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SLOGAN sin and Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers SWEET TOOTH 


Uni form 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co catering to FAMILY TRADE will find FLOUR 
anadian Mi evator Co. 


£1 Reno, Obl MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR Rae 


especially suited to their requirements. TURKEY HARD 
Ps — MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Enid Milling Company Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for WHEAT MIX 
its well balanced mellow gluten, 

MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to It costs more than some 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, ss 

tin cal cau but it is worth more. 











1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 
Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER'S BEST is made right and priced Black Bros. Flour Mills 


right. Ask us more about it. 











Beatrice, Nebraska 


ACME MILLING CO. Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company More than a half century of service. 


OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA. . ° P : 
St Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Strongest flour in the - 
world —from wheat Branch Office 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 317 C sowell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, Si. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska and Blue Springs, Nebraska 























Chickasha Milling Co. o Cate ie ba 
Capacity = KASHA Ope asener 7 r . GO LDEN 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washi ‘ Y\ itex a 

Manufacturers of High-Grade , one Pe t EN — S 99 

Hard Wheat Flour ts - = D RE AM 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited ; By a ~= & | e 
Member Millers’ National Federation wy . ; j AAS When quality 
' 5 ' 7 ;, calls — When Country milled in the 

Lefecti ° big wheat country of 
satisfaction 1s : the great wheat state 
needed— For : 


“GOLD BOND” eee yf | real goodness, | Excelsior Flour Mills 


try— 

® ide 3 F e , y Office: Dwight Building 

Central Kansas Milling Co. “CC Ltilit oP? |} : KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LYONS, KANSAS ae P i YY Pate, Mill at Marysville, Kansas 


























“WOLF’S PREMIUM” - Yhe 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” a WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


Wolf Flour Wins Favor ; * MEPHERSON, KANSAS °* 


WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 


“She Desiz gns 
on the opposite 


r ” Blackburn’s Best —Elko— page were Or 
Kansas Champion metay 5 Sat Golden Glory [ire 262" ot he. igin elide mre date | 


° ° Milled to Make the Bread Better High Class connections solicited 
Kansas City Maid ROSS MILLING COMPANY | BLACKBURN MILLING CO. ra nN J ra we ad At dy 








Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Ottawa, Kansas Elkhorn, Neb. 


Here are two quality flours, sft 
always uniform, always fair- ’ HO lesa } 
ly priced to allow its dis- 


oe goa ae lie “Whitewater Flour” Majestic Milling Co. G 71 Gi “a Wi fale J ( 


Ground Where the AURORA, MO. 


Flour that will develop a Millers of Soft and Hard 

steadily growing, regular rinplanspntort sages WINTER WHEAT FLOUR oe CZ7ISAS C7 uty, Ao 
trade wherever it is aggres- WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. Live connections wanted in all markets. 

sively handled. Whitewater, Kansas Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Also Corn Meal 




















INTELLIGENTLY MILLED— UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY "Old Trail” from See Sos 
Rosed ale Millin g Co. ‘SK-Y’’ Short Patent ‘§ ‘BONIT A’? Standard Patent Kansas wheat 


Some good territory open to real salesmen 600 Barrels 


onetime THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY TOPEKA, KANSAS, we WILSON, KANSAS 
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Poor materials never yet produced a worth while product. ‘The 
basis of every baking success is a good loaf, and the basis of every 
good loaf is good flour. ‘There is no shortcut behind this principle. 


“CHULLBACK” will help you nine miles out 


of every ten on the road to success. 








< dz {NTERIOR 


; FLOUR MILLS CO. 
(c% KANSAS CITY; MO. 
POs 
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Two 
Trade Increasing 
Flours 


Winner 


a patent milled after a study 
of the particular needs of the 
commercial baker. 


Williamson’s Best 
a fine short patent that is 
capable of developing wide- 
spread popularity. 


The Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Baird & Co., Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 
Dundas Brothers Co. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
Ss. F. Guggenheimer, Tampa, Fla. 


ARKANSAS 
S. Q. Sevier, Little Rock 


NEW YORK CITY 
Frank R. Prina Corporation 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cc. F. Haeberle, Charleston 


TEXAS 
Becker-Turner Co., Dallas 


Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 





“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 








KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 
1,200 Barrels 


Hays City Flour Mills are City 








Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Cream Corn Meal 
Poultry Mash Feed 
Poultry Scratch Feeds 
Dairy and Hog Feeds 
Hominy Feed, Corn Chops 
Sacked Oats, Barley, Kafir 
Svecial Competitive 
Scratch Grains 

Staley Milling Company 


Manufacturers 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
Making Kansas Flour Onl 


Marion National Mill Co. 
MARION, OHIO 
Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 








Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘‘Pike's Peak" is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us 

THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 











“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 











JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
EQUIPMENT FOR PRACTICING 


The Alsop Electrical Process 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








Mid-West Mary Sunshine 
lor Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 








OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Imperial Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour for Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat fields 
Cable Address: “IMPERIAL” 


AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill, 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 














Mave. ed KANSAS 


4 MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 





BUSH —.Ls 
STORAGE 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


LINA, KANSA 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mixture Co., Inman, Kan. 








. . 

Riverside Code “Revision” 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 








ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Fireproof M illing and Elevator 
Plants 











MARINE ELEVATOR 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


1925 


2,000,000-Bushel 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, 


ee 2 
= 
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Eastern Representatives 

DECKER-ELLIS CO., 

Produce Exchange, New York 
W. W. SWIFT, 

Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE CO., 

Bluefield, W. Va. 
C. J. HANEBRINK & CO., 

407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. 
BULEY-PATTERSON CO., INC., 

Cumberland, Md. 
DAVIS B. SPIERS & CO., 


287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


J. C. CONSODINE CO., 
1503 Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

HARRY D. GARST, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

H. B. SCANLAND, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 

H. C. HAGERMAN, 
Mount Bethel, Pa: 

H. W. DIBBLE, 
Middleport, N. ¥. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
CHAS, M. BRITT CO., Asheville, N. C. 
B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
FRED BURRALL, 
Field Manager 
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As Good As a New 
Bakeshop 


Many bakers intend to purchase new machinery 
and rearrange their bakeshop when circum- 
stances permit, and they may reasonably expect 
the change to improve their bread quality. But 
there is an easier way than this to improve qual- 
ity. It is open to bakers who are not already 
using “Sunny Kansas Flour.” And that is to 
use it. 


Ask any baker who has tried it. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS Co. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY ONE MILLION BUSHELS 













BRANCH 
EUROPEAN—C. F, 


OFFICES 
44. Raikes, 
50 Mark Lane, London, E ¢ 
CANADA—A. H. Baile 

1001 Lumsden Bidg., 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHIC, eo. -Arthur & 

166 W. 
SOUT HW EST—Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

143-345 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACTFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, 


Purves, 


MECHANICAL DE 


Henry HAuN, Superintendent 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


3, England 


*y. 
Toronto 2, Ontario 


St. Louis, Mo. 


PARTMENT 





Che-Northwestern-4 
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«wo Americar Baker 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Main Office 

Cable Address: 

H. J. Parrriner, President and 
Treasurer 


W. C. Nicno.is, Vice President 


Tuomas A. Grirrin, Circulation Manager 


118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


Rosert E. Srerumc, Chairman of the 


Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 
L. C. Wren, Cashier 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bariey,C. F. G. Rarkes, WALTER QuackENBUSH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Rosert T. Bearry, Northwestern Editor 


Rosert E. Sreriinc, Editor 


Carrow K. Micnener, Managing Editor 


Joun P. 








A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 


Broperick, Asst. News Editor 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Pe; 
Year. Invariably in Advance, 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapoli 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class 








Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing « 


The Northwestern Miller and American Bak: 
will not knowingly advertise ‘rresponsil 
or untrustworthy concerns. 


A quarterly printed index for binding wit 
files of The Northwestern Miller will ly 
mailed to subseribers upon request 
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Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

PEON. CHE, BEG. cecrcccccvssovceccce 
Simon’s Rice Mill, Crowley, La.......... 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y..... 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 

Demmeark .ccccccss Coe ccccccccseseces 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y........ 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio....... 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 

ee eae Voccveccccccevccescece 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg....... 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill........... 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y........ 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

Sin Ie Saha dead sector 60040660 s0s000% 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Be., GE. SOME, BEG. ccccescccscciccess 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D.... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

Ge MEE. 6. 6054 b-0u sk 000 eo h0 6008 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 

RARE ED 3.05 04a 645-06: 660.888O Kaos 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 
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Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... ° 
Tasker & Co., London, England........ 
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Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., 

GEIS occccccccccccccccccccccseccssese 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, IIl. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co...... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.......... 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

BEOM., GCOMGGR occcecccccovcccccosccecs 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C........... 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Vv 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, 

York, N. Y. ° 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 

ERG. coccceveccccccccsccccceccccccese 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

PEOTIBES ccs ccccccvrcescevescccececese 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier Co., Kansas City... 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago....... 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland... 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C, W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

TERRORS cc cccccccccccscccccsccccccces 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 

TEAMGRS co cccccccccccscccccccscseccecs 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y....... 
Ward Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 

ERRTIOR, GERGER co vcoseccescccvececses 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Cover 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

SORMM: Tele ocacvecciscceceeseveccecesee 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

WORORtG, GE. cc revicceccenvconevcces 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 

Webb. 660.5 06b50.0:06566) 006050 8060600806 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

WOM, TOMAS ceccesvcesesecccecesesee 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 

SD © bg 4800.6 60knn 900 e6000004000%5 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 

Ee TS 664.59 66.0'0% 64.0.0 006 49'c0 cee 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


New 


X 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


i 


Young, D. P., & Co., Carbondale, Ill... 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y¥. 
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Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
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Highest Quality 
5 BAGS, 





© the casual observer, a 

Chase Bag might look like 
any other bag. But to the bag 
user, there’s a big difference. It 
starts in our selection of the raw 
materials—burlap, cotton or 
paper. It is well defined in our 
methods and care used in the 


manufacture. But the big dif- 
ference shows up most prom- 
inently in the high quality of the 
Chase Bag as judged by the serv- 
ice it gives the customer. Your 
nearest Chase Branch or Sales 
Office stands ready to co-oper- 
ate with youon any bag question! 


CHASE Bae Co, 


Branches: Milwaukee, Memphis, Goshen, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, New Orleans 
Sales Offices: New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston 


Affiliated Company THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 





